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PREFACE. 


To attempt a new edition of the Phzlebus would scarcely 
seem to need apology. So far as I know, English scholarship 
has produced but three editions of this dialogue in the present 
century—two from the pen of Dr C. Badham, the third by 
Mr E. Poste ; and none of these can be pronounced satisfactory. 
Nor do I know of any foreign scholar who has dealt with the 
Philebus in an adequate manner. The Daniel is not yet ‘come 
to judgment.’ 

The way, then, lies open for anyone who will devote himself 
to the arduous task of completing a final and exhaustive edition 
of this most difficult of Platonic writings. The aim of the 
present effort is less ambitious; it is little more than to make 
a slight contribution, and to collect some of the outlying 
material, which may aid in the accomplishment of that de- 
sirable end ; for in no degree can it claim to be exhaustive or 
final. | Es 

The difficulties which beset an editor of the Phi/ebus are 
twofold—material and formal, or philosophical and textual ; 


and sometimes the two interlace. As regards the text, I 


have taken as my basis the Teubner recension of Hermann- 
Wohlrab ; and so my text is eclectic, nor do I pin my faith on 
the Bodleian manuscript (which I have specially re-examined 
for the present dialogue), or on any other particular manu- 
script; and occasionally I have admitted emendations wholly 


~~ 
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conjectural. The explanatory Notes are mainly concerned with 
the text and grammar rather than with the philosophic subject- 
matter, to which I have devoted the Introduction. To the 
Appendices I have relegated both one or two critical matters 
which seemed too extensive for the Notes, and some material 
designed to illustrate or expand the philosophical discussions 
which seemed too bulky to insert in the Introduction. But 
in both departments, of philological and of philosophical eluci- 
dation, I must confess that my main task has been to collect, 
sift and record the dicta of earlier critics and commentators, 
rather than to propound novelties of my own origination. 

It remains then to mention, with an acknowledgment of 
my debt to them, the names of the chief authors whom I have 
consulted. 


God. Stallbaum (‘Platonis Philebus rec, proleg. et comm. 
illustr. Gothae, 1842). 

Ch. Badham (‘The Philebus of Plato, with Introd. and 
Notes, ed. 1, 1855; ed. 2, 1878). 

Ed. Poste (‘The Philebus of Plato, with a Revised Text 
and English Notes,’ Oxford Univ. Press, 1860). 

F. A. Paley (Translation of Plato’s Philebus, with Notes). 

H. Jackson (* Plato's Later Theory of Ideas, 1. The Philebus, 
etc. in J. of Phil. X. pp. 253 ff). 

R. D. Archer-Hind (Introduction, pp. 24 ff., in his ed. of the 
Timaeus). 

F. A. Trendelenburg (‘De Platonis Philebi Consilio, Berlin, 
1837 : ‘Platonis de Ideis et Numeris Doctrina," 1826). 

R. Hirzel (‘ De Bonis in fine Philebi enumeratis, Lips. 1868). 

G. Schneider (‘Die Ideenlehre in Plato’s Philebus, 1880: 
‘Das materiale Princip der Platonischen Metaphysik, 1872). 

3. A. Kilb (‘ Platons Lehre von der Materie, Marburg, 1887). 

F. Tocco (* Del Parmenide, del Sofista e del Filebo,’ 1893). 
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In addition to these special treatises I must mention the 
larger works of Zeller (* Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. 
Tr. 1876), Susemihl (‘Die genetische Entwicklung der Plat. 
Philos., Lips. 1858), Teichmüller (‘Studien 2. Gesch. d. Begriffe, 
1874), Ribbing (‘Genetische Darstellung d. Plat. Ideenlehre,’ 
1863), Michelis (‘Die Philos. Pl.’ 1860), Peipers (‘Ontologia 
Plat, Báumker (‘Das Problem d. Materie in d. Gr. Philos.,’ 
1890), Horn (' Platon-Studien, 1893), Bénard (' Platon, 1892), 
Fouillée, Tannery and Huit. 

The present publication had its origin in some studies under- 
taken during my tenure of a Bp Berkeley Fellowship at the 
Owens College, Manchester. For the generosity of the Council 
of the College in facilitating my work, and for the help and 
sympathy received from Professor S. Alexander, my best thanks 
are due. It is also a pleasing duty to acknowledge my debt to 
my early instructors, Dr Henry Jackson and Mr R. D. Archer- 
Hind, who first taught me to feel that amongst the masters of 
thought “ Plato mihi unus instar est omnium." To Dr Jackson 
I further owe especial thanks for the assistance he has given 
me with the proofs, and for many valuable suggestions. Some 
of these will be found in the “Additional Notes,” to which 
I would here invite the reader's attention. I am also indebted 
to Mr G. E. Moore, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and to Mr 
A. E. Taylor, of the Owens College, for kindly communicating 
various notes and criticisms. Lastly, I must mention my 
brother, Prof. J. B. Bury, who has helped me in many ways. 


R. G. B. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


THE Philebus might be compared to a gnarled and knotted 
old oak-tree, abounding in unexpected humps and shoots, which 
sadly mar its symmetry as compared with the fair cypress-trees 
and stately pines by whose side it stands in the ‘grove of 
Academe’: but yet it contains as much of sound timber as the 
best of them. Beneath the difficulties of expression and the 
peculiarity of form which mark this dialogue there is a sound 
core of true Platonic thought. 

That it is harsh and rugged in style none can deny; that it 
is jagged and distorted in composition is equally indisputable. 
But though it lacks alike the dramatic graces of such dialogues 
as the Protagoras and Euthydemus, the mature richness of the 
Phaedo and Republic, and the epic dignity of the Timaeus, its 
difference, and even inferiority, in style and form is very far 
from giving ground to suspect its authenticity. On the con- 
trary, the very style itself—bold and dry and harsh as it is— 
shows just this, that the work is one of the latest of Plato's 
productions, perhaps the very latest, except only the Laws. 
And this is now the verdict of most of the recent critics. 

But though we refuse to agree with Schleiermacher in 
regarding the Philebus as an early work, preparatory to both 
the Republic and the Timaeus, yet we may be tempted to deny 
its unity and to view it as rather a congeries of discordant 
fragments than a rationally ordered whole’. This too would 
be a mistake, as it will be one of the purposes of the following 


1 Cp. Poste, Philebus, p. 105 (n. on 55A): “we assume the Philebus to have 
arisen from a boldly executed junction of two originally separate dialogues." 
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pages to show. And to this end,—to indicate the cohesion as 
well as variety, the unity in multiplicity, of the dialogue,—I will 
here begin by a brief review of the main lines of the discussion, 
and a statement of the order in which I propose to deal with 
the chief subjects of which it treats. 

The main object of the discussion, which governs the course 
of the whole dialogue and holds it all together, is to examine 
critically the rival ethical doctrines which we may term Hedo- 
nism and Intellectualism, of which the former is the creed of 
the Cyrenaics, here represented by Philebus, and the latter that 
of the Megarics, represented initially by Socrates! 

Accordingly, we begin at once (11 B—12 B) with the question, 
Is Pleasure or is Intelligence the Supreme Good or Ethical End? 
But this presently leads on to an account of Division or Logical 
Method, which further involves reference to the Epistemology 
of Idealism (12 B—20 D): for no thorough discussion of any 
subject can ultimately dispense with this method. Still for 
the moment it is dispensed with ,and thgee characteristic marks 
are FARE Sad vint A deca tos Pee tion which neces- 
sarily attach to the Supreme Good, but in regard to which both 
Pleasure and Intelligence, when weighed, are found wanting. 


. Hence it follows that neither Intelligence nor Pleasure is the 
Supreme End of Life. Such is the solution of the first problem 
(20 B—22 E). | ( 


But here emerges a second problem: Which of the two 
claimants, Pleasure or Intelligence, is most nearly akin to what- 
ever is the Supreme Good? And again a third problem: If 
the Supreme Good is a Mixed thing, what are the laws of its 
mixture? The answer to these questions involves a manifold 
discussion, which combines with the ethical and dialectical 
elements already introduced further physical, metaphysical 
and psychological elements. First we have the physico-meta- ~ 
physical exposition of the four great Classes of Being, by which 
the superiority of Intelligence to Pleasure, in its abstract 
character, is decided (23 c—31 A) This is followed by an 
examination and classification of Pleasures and of Intellectual 
Objects, with a view to their forming part in the Final Mixed 


! For another suggestion as to the party-allusions see /ntrod. 11. n. ad fin. 
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Good (31 B—59 D); after which the constitution of that Mixed 
Good is determined (59 D—64 E). And then the dialogue winds 
up with an ethico-metaphysical classification of the rival ‘goods’ 
in the order of their relation to the Supreme Good, as deter- 
mined by the threefold character of Truth, Measure and Beauty. 

At first, perhaps even at second, sight there may appear a 
perplexing incoherence about the arrangement our author here 
adopts; the puzzling intricacy of the argument may incline us 
to lament the loss, as well as to admire the theme, of Galen's 
treatise mepl trav ev Pyle peraBacewyv. But further con- 
sideration should show that there is more method and meaning 
in the order than may at first sight appear. A more close and 
careful enquiry should lead us to agree with Trendelenburg that 
this is, after all, a well-knit, skilfully-wrought dialogue. 

The logical discussion is not otiose, because it is practically 
illustrated in psychological investigations to follow. The men- 
tion of the Ideal Theory is not out of place because the whole 
subject under discussion has for its climax and crown the Idea 
of Highest Good. To determine the characters of the Mixed 
Good is important, as the motive which governs the whole of 
that most lengthy part of the dialogue which deals with 
Pleasures and Sciences as possible constituents of that Mixed 
Good. To discuss the Classes of Being is of value as bringing 
the immediate ethical question into line with the larger ques- 
tions of universal truth, with which idealistic philosophy is 
conversant. Lastly, the concluding scheme of Goods forms the 
ground where the various threads of the discussion are picked up 
and woven together so as to form a complete solution of the 
original problem. 

We may re-echo with confidence the sentence of Mr Poste, 
that *Speculations on the End of Life, on the Method of Science, 
on the laws of the Universe, in which we may trace the im- 
pulsion of Socrates, of the Megarians, and of the Pythagoreans, 
are all fused into one philosophic system, and presented in an 
harmonious artistic form. And this triple thread of speculation 
is the badge of Plato's most perfect dialogues. In this respect 
the Philebus may claim to be classed with the Republic and 
Timaeus." (Introd. p. ix.) 
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For the purposes of elucidation I shall treat the chief topics 
with which the dialogue is concerned in the following order : 


(1) Pleasure: (2) Science, its Kinds and Methods: 
(3) Being, its Kinds and Causes: (4) The Good: (5) The 
Ideas. 


II. PLEASURE. 


The main theme of the Philebus, to judge by the traditional 
title (7 «epi 598ovns), as well as by the space occupied in its 
discussion, would appear to be the character of Pleasure and 
its claim to be regarded as the proper end of human action. A 
brief analysis of the course of the argument in so far as it deals 
directly with this subject may conveniently precede any further 
comments on Plato's ethical position with regard to it. 


i. Ana- 11 A. Philebus thesis that Pleasure and Enjoyment (xacpev, yj9ovij, 
2 his répyts) is for animals universally Good. 

12 C—E. Socrates points out that Pleasure (or ‘Aphrodite’ in 
loose parlance) is not a simple unity but manifold (mowiAov). Though 
One in name (axovew), in nature ($vo:s) pleasure differs widely from 
pleasure: there are pleasures of continence and of incontinence, of 
wisdom and of foolishness. Yes, rejoins Protarchus, as the effects of 
different causes pleasures may be said to differ; but for all that, 
Pleasure is pleasure, and its similarity to itself cannot be denied. 

12E. You mistake, returns Socrates, through confusing generic with 
specific quality. Colour, for instance, is always colour when regarded 
generically (yéve), and yet white differs from—nay, is the very opposite 
of—black ; and such, I suspect, is the case with Pleasure. 

13A, D. Well, how would that affect our argument? asks Prot- 
archus. 

In this way: you call a mass of different things by the single name 
of Pleasure: next, you identify the Pleasant with the Good, and thus 
you designate all this heterogeneous mass of pleasures, some good and 
some bad, indifferently by the name of Good. What then, I ask, is the 
common element existing in good and bad pictus alike in virtue of 
which you call them Good ? 

But I cannot allow that any pleasures are bad, objects Protarchus. 

You admit, however, that pleasures vary in quality. 

Not gua pleasures. 
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If you retract your former admission, retorts Socrates, the discussion 
must inevitably come to a dead-lock : and further, we shall expose our- 
selves to ridicule as stupid tiros (pavAdrarot...véor) at dialectic, since it 
will be open to me to adopt an equally pig-headed style of answer. 

[13 E—18 E contain an exposition with illustrations of the proper 
dialectic method : first, Socrates shows that Science 1s not uniform but 
multiform : next, he discusses the paradoxes of the One and Many, and 
explains the value of the One and Many (Generalisation and Analysis) 
for scientific procedure: which procedure is illustrated by the examples 
of Music and of the Alphabet. After this digression the original subject 
is resumed thus :—] ' 

18 E—20 B. Our original argument concerned the claims upon our 
choice (aiperéov) of Wisdom (pornos) and Pleasure respectively. Each 
of these we termed a Unity. Now after our foregoing discussion of 
Scientific Method, we must ask how each of these Unities is a ‘One 
and Many’ (êv xai voAAq), and what Number belongs to each of them 
so as to preclude each from becoming at once an Infinity (drepa). 

You mean, Socrates, that we should investigate the number and 
quality of the species (en) into which Pleasure and Wisdom divide, if 
they do so divide? ; 

To fail in such investigation were indeed to exhibit utter incapacity, 
replies Socrates. 


- Well, says Protarchus, you have promised to argue the question out, . 


and we shall keep you to your promise. ‘Choose your own method, and 
either disjoint into species Pleasure and Science or not as you please. 

Your coaxing persuades me! laughs Socrates. 

20 B—22 E. The question may be solved without employing the 
scientific method if we consider that The Good possesses the three 
attributes of Perfection (réAeov), Sufficiency (ixavov), Desirability 
(aiperov) ; and that, judged by these three conditions, neither Pleasure 
alone nor Wisdom alone is found satisfactory. Consequently the best 
life for man must be better than either, and combine the good of both 
(6 xotvds Bios). Hence we must restate our problem thus: Is Pleasure 
or Thought (vovs) more nearly allied to the principle of Goodness in 
the victorious life? 

[23 B—27 c: metaphysical discussion of the fourfold nature of 
Being—'épas, ametpov, puxtdv, airia; after which the thread is resumed 
thus :—] 

27 C—31 A. The object of our discussion has been to determine 
whether it is to Pleasure or to Wisdom that the second place belongs. 


P ud 
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For the first place we assigned to the Mixed Life, and this evidently 
belongs to the third of the Four great Classes of Being just dis- 
tinguished ; and we have now to apply the same classification to our 
two competitors. First, we shall assign Pleasure to the Second Class, 
as ‘unlimited’; then we must carefully consider the kinship .of 
Wisdom. The ruling spirit of the Universe is Thought (vo?s), whence 
it follows that Thought is akin to Cause, the Fourth Class. 

31 B, C. The next step, proceeds Socrates, is to determine the 
sphere in which, and the conditions under which, Pleasure and Science 
become actualised. 

We take Pleasure first, and it cannot be disjoined from Pain for 
the purposes of our investigation. It is evident that the sphere of 
the realisation of these two is the Third or Mixed Class (rò xowóv 
yévos). | 

31 D, E. Further, we see that the condition of the appearance 
of Pain is the dissolution of the Natural Harmony of an animal. 
Contrariwise, the process of becoming harmonised and returning to the 
natural state constitutes Pleasure. E.g. Hunger is a dissolution and 
a pain, while Eating is a fulfilling and pleasure: and similarly with the 
feelings of thirst and of chill, and their opposites. And so in general, 
the opposite processes of deviation from and restoration to the normal 
state (riv abràv oùsíav) of a compound (èk rod dzeípov xai méparos) 
animate being form respectively Pain and Pleasure. ‘ 

32 C. A second kind of feeling is that of Expectation, which when 
its object is pleasant is called Pleasure, but when its object is grievous, 
Pain or Dread. And this kind of pleasure and pain is proper to the 
soul alone, in isolation from the body. 

32 E—33 B. Furthermore, when a creature is at the neutral or 
normal point of condition, unaffected by either dissolution or restora- 
tion, it is free alike from both pain and pleasure. Which fact is of 
importance for our estimate of the value of Pleasure. And the life 
of pure thought, as already described, is marked by this absence of 
both affections—as is the Divine life: which matter may be resumed 
by-and-bye. 

33 C. Again this second (non-corporeal) class of Pleasures (viz. of 


Expectation) involves as its means Memory, the nature of which we 
must therefore explain. 


33 D—34 A. Of bodily affections some are quenched before they 
reach the soul, while others permeate soul as well as body and cause 
a commotion of both at once as well as of each in turn: the latter we 
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may term conscious (trav Woynv py XavÜavew), the former sub-consctous 
(AavOdveuv Tr. V.) processes. But sub-consciousness must not be con- 
founded with forgetfulness (AjOy), for the latter is a loss of memory 
(urns éfod0s), whereas in the former there can be no loss, since the 
object has never emerged into being. So, to avoid confusion between 
AavOdvew and Ax0n, we may vary the term and call that state in which 
the soul is unaffected by bodily disturbances on-sensation (avawÜnaía), 
while the opposite state, where the same affection moves body and 
soul together, we may term sensation (aic@yo.s). We can now define 
Memory as preservation of sensation (cwtnpia aicbyoews). 


34 B. Memory, again, is to be distinguished from Reminiscence 
(dvapyynots). For reminiscence is the re-handling (dvaAapBavew) by the 
soul alone of affections which it formerly experienced in conjunction 
with the body: and we call the recovery of a memory, whether of a 
sensation or of a mental acquisition, a reminiscence!. 


34c, D. Now the object of here making these distinctions is to 
enable us to grasp more clearly the nature of psychical, non-corporeal, 
Pleasure, and also that of Desive. For an exposition of the character 
and sphere of Desire is necessary to the completeness of our examination 
of the form and genesis of Pleasure. 


34E—35 C. Let us, then, see why we apply in common the name 
Desire to such various affections as Hunger, Thirst, and such like. 
Thus, thirsting is growing empty, and thirst is a desire for fulfilling 
by means of fluid, so that the thirsty man desires the opposite of 
his present affection. Fulfilment, then, is the object laid hold of in 
thirst, —but by the soul, since the body is occupied with the opposite, 
and through Memory. Hence we conclude in general that Desire is a 
non-corporeal function, that its object is the opposite affection, and that 
it involves Memory. 


35 E—36 B. Again, physical pains and pleasures may be associated 
with mental: (1) the pain of physical dissolution may be accompanied 
by the memory of pleasant things which would give relief, so as to form 
in combination a medium state of mingled pain and joy; or (2) the 
physical pain may be accompanied by a mental state of despair, there 
being no hope of future relief, so as to produce a state of twofold 
pain. 


1 dvduynows, as Michelis notes, is here used in its ordinary psychological sense, 
and not (as Susemihl supposed) in the peculiar sense it bears in relation to the Ideal 
Theory. 
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36 c—38 a. Now are these pains and pleasures Zywe or False? 
Here Protarchus objects that these terms are inapplicable to such things 
as Pleasure, Fear, Expectation, though applicable to Opinion. Socrates 
admits that the question is difficult, but proceeds thus: It is generally 
agreed that in cases of madness or delirium we may have the appearance 
without the reality of pain and of pleasure. Let us examine this belief. 
An opinion really gs an opinion whether it be right or wrong, and a 
feeling of pleasure 53 a pleasure whether it be right or wrong. How 
then can Opinion be both False and True but Pleasure only True? Is 
it not obvious that Pleasure and Pain admit of quality (roe rwe), as 
well as Opinion; for we have already specified them variously as ‘great’ 
and ‘small’ and ‘ intense’? A ”? And 1 so too we may call them Bad (zovypar) 
or Right (épO7v) if badness or rectitude attach to them. And as an 
Erring (ápapravovsay) opinion is a Wrong opinion, so too a pleasure 
or pain which errs concerning its object is Wrong or Bad. Further, 
Pleasure is often yoked to False Opinion, and then differs widely from 
that yoked to Right Opinion. 


[38 5—39 €. Opinion is the product of Memory and Sensation: 
in the distance one object may be mistaken for another; this is a 
case of false opinion when the judgment is unuttered, of false state- 
ment (Aoyos) when it is uttered. The function of Memory in such 
judgments of sense is to write statements, as it were, on the soul, as on 
a slate, which when true form true Opinion, when false, the opposite. 
Memory discharges also the function of a painter, when the images of 
such opinions or statements connected with sense-impressions are re- 
produced for the mind's eye (èv atr@ ópà rws); and such images are true 
or false according as the original opinions are true or false. Also, we 
experience this of future, as well as of past or present, objects, even 
as we saw that Pleasure and Pain sometimes have future reference ; 
and these we term hopes.] 


40 A—41 A. Hope is common to good men and bad alike, but as 
the good are Heaven's favourites their hopes and imaginings are more 
likely to come true. And so with imagined pleasures, those of the good 
are generally true, those of the bad false. Now False Opinion was, 
we found, real opinion about unreal objects in past, present or future : 
and Falsity in Pleasures and Pains must be regarded as analogous. 
(Similarly, we must conclude that Fears and Wraths and all such 
affections are sometimes false.] Now in the case of Opinion, Badness 
(rompas) means Falsity, and the same holds for Pleasure. 


41 B. Here Protarchus objects that the Badness of pleasures is 
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mostly independent of their Falsity ; which objection Socrates post- 
pones answering, and proceeds to adduce a further proof of the 
frequent existence of Falsity in pleasures. 


41 C. In the afore-mentioned case of Desire, when the body and 
the soul are oppositely affected by pain and pleasure (the body feeling 
pain, but the soul anticipating pleasure, or vce versa), this simultaneous 
presence of opposite affections produces an effect similar to the optical 
illusion produced by variations of distance: for our judgment of the 
comparative magnitude or intensity of pain or pleasure beside pleasure 
. or pain is misled by the effects of the various juxtapositions. Hence 
we must add or subtract, as the case may be, from the amount of the 
false apparent pleasure to arrive at the true value of the pleasure. 

Thus we see that pleasures in themselves may be false, besides such 
as are false through attaching to False Opinion. 


42 D. Again, as we have frequently remarked, physical dissolution 
and depletion bring Pain, and restoration and repletion bring Pleasure, 
while the normal or neutral state is marked by the absence of both 
feelings. 


43 A—44 ^. Yet how can we speak of such a neutral, motionless 
state if we admit the Heraclitean doctrine of the ceaseless Flux of all 
things? We may escape the dilemma by again distinguishing conscious 
from sub-conscious processes, and by amending our statement regarding 
physical pleasures and pains to this :—pleasures and pains are produced 
in us by large changes, while small or moderate changes produce neither. 
We now see how the middle or neutral life is distinct alike from that of 
pleasure and from that of pain,—just as a third metal is distinct from 
both gold and silver,—so that it is incorrect to term it either pleasant or 
painful: and yet this mere freedom from pain is often mistaken, in good 
faith, for actual enjoyment, which opinion is clearly false if we are right 
in distinguishing Painlessness from Pleasure. 


44 B—47 D. But, we may ask ourselves, ave we right herein? Or 
is the truth with those shrewd and severe Physicists who deny the 
existence of Pleasure in any other form than that of relief from pain? 
In my judgment the Physicists are wrong: yet we may treat them as 
not ignoble, though unscientific, diviners, who through their hatred of 
the potency and hollowness of Pleasure proclaim its very enticements a 
snare and delusion. And we may at least follow them when they argue 
that as the specific character of anything is best discovered by obser- 
vation of the object in its highest degree; so too with Pleasure, its real 
nature will become most evident if we investigate the keenest and 
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most intense pleasures. Now such pleasures are those of the body 
when in an unhealthy state, as appears when we consider that the 
keenest pleasures are those preceded by the keenest desires, and that 
such desires are those that are felt in fevers and similar diseased con- 
ditions. The greatest pleasures, then, are those of disease—meaning 
by ‘greatness’ intensity (rò ogodpa). Now incontinence (ùßpis) brings 
more intense pleasures than continence (e«wd$pov Bios)—intense even 
to ecstasy; so that this intensity belongs to Badness (zovypia) of both 
soul and body. Itching, with its remedy in rubbing, is an instance of 
the diseased condition which breeds unseemly pleasures: and it is 
evidently a mixed affection of both pain and pleasure. Of these mixed 
conditions some are bodily, some psychical, while some affect both 
body and soul. (1) Of the bodily kind we have an example in the 
simultaneous feeling of Heat and Cold, which involves a strange 
bitter-sweetness ; and in any such feeling the proportions between the 
pain and the pleasure may vary, sometimes pain, sometimes pleasure 
predominating, while in either case the presence of its opposite adds an 
edge to the dominant affection. Of these morbid pleasures, such as 
those of incontinence, we may say ‘ That way madness lies,’ and yet the 
incontinent consider him happiest who oftenest enjoys such pleasures. 
(2) Of the mixed condition affecting both body and soul we have 
already remarked that it combines bodily pain of depletion with mental 
hope of repletion. 


47 D—50 E. There is then left for us to consider (3) the mixture 
of pain and pleasure which belongs purely to the soul. This is found 
in such emotions as Anger, Fear, Regret, Lamentation, Love, Jealousy, 
Envy and the like, which though a kind of pains yet contain pleasures. 
Similarly Tragic Spectacles cause tears as well as enjoyment, and even 
in Comic Spectacles pain is mingled with pleasure. But as the affection 
induced by Comedy is somewhat obscure, it needs further explanation 
involving the discussion of Envy and of the Ludicrous. Envy is a kind 
of psychic pain, accompanied also by pleasure at another's evils: now 
ignorance and stupidity are evils: and this leads us up to the discovery 
of the nature of the Ludicrous (rò yeAotoy) One species of Badness 
(rovnpia) is Self-ignorance, and of this affection there are three varieties 
—over.estimation of one's wealth, of one's physical beauty or stature, 
of one's moral virtue. And of this last and most common form of this 
affection, the indiscriminate claim to Wisdom in especial conduces 
to contentious and false sophistry (Sogovodia Wevdys). Now every such 
affection is an evil: but if we would see how Envy is a mixture of 
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pain and pleasure, we mnst enblivile again inte tær parte boss 
who foolishly hold a false OANE fesper bre fhersidene fall inii tha 
two classes of the Powerful and the Week, ef fhese the Wark ate 
Ludicrous, but the Powerful M self efern Presgerren nl Prenatal 
Now we define Envy as a kind of ANJAS feit sd pleseirh; oat einn 
joy over an enemy's evils is never nhat tw eniviemm, AND rg rr} 
is an evil, it is Joy over ignorance on Rr friend whch most 66h tate 
Envy: and when this is of a aie eens patter thon hateful kind, pea 
pain of Envy is mingled with preasnre, fans we sea how m the 
tragedies and comedies hoth of real hfe and of the etiga Pan and 
Pleasure are mingled togetner. 

We have now discassed the nature of those paye ie affee tioms e een ts 
Lamentation, Envy and Anger: countless other 3peetes remenn, bot seeing 
that we have examined the obscure species of imxed yen and please m 
Comedy, the rest of the species (Fears, Loves, and the he) we may 
farly take for granted, and content ourselves with rostanmi that os 
mixture of Pain and Pleasure is found alike im E three abses af 
affections—the purely corporeal, the purely psychical, and the peyche 
corporeal. 

jo P—Sr B. Next in natural order after the mixed wee come 10 the 
unmixed pleasures. For, as [ have already smid, [ de not ene 
entirely with those Physicists who deny the existence of trie plectro 
though I readily concede that many apparent. pleasures are anrea, and 
that many others tum out to he compounds of pains and stopem of 
pains. Of True or Pure pleasures, then, there are three kinds, Gf 
these some attend on fair Colours and Figures. amd on. Senne others 
an Smells, others again on any affection in which ihe feeling Of etit us 
inappreciable and painless while the fulfilling is moreeinhile, plene 
and free from pain. 

SI G D. (rj By Figures which are beantifal [nean mot hore of 
ammals or portraits. but ácometric tagra- tine, cine kane edif 
etc. —whose. Deautv is not relative to anv outeide Tons pn edite 
and such Figures and Colours Oring cath them yeclian tne 
Similarlv. clear and pure Tones ring ‘hein cilia dessins 

(2) Smells are a iess divine taas yC* no Sag ia Wry gne an 
conditioned OY JAM ve hay rank ‘hern nth cbe Consors 


32 Ai 75) Lastly, we save che [Iunsesiual (ntf eee ju 
desire for Mowledze involves 30 stirs) GM. sor yz ta 695 M 
&rlowiedze — heat, the atem nav, broad refleetiom || hives 
pain indirectly, Tog Lied ahs, chen ia 06 oj st. radit diy, Las 


iess amd jure. ju: attarred 3 the cement uf 
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52 Cc. We have now sufficiently distinguished the two classes of 
Pleasures, the Pure and the Impure, and may assign them each to its 
Genus—the impure or excessive to the Limitless (azreipov), the pure to 
the Measured (€uperpor). | 


52 D—53 B. Next, what relation does the Pure Class and the 
Excessive or Intense bear to Truth (and Beauty): we must enquire 
into this with a view to our final decision on the Mixture of pure 
Pleasure with pure Science. Take the case of White Colour: it is 
most True and Beautiful when most Pure and Unalloyed, not when 
largest in extent. Similarly with Pleasure—a mild and small pleasure, 
when painless and pure, is more Pleasant, True and Beautiful than an 
intense and large pleasure which is impure. 

53 C—55 B. ‘There is a doctrine which teaches that Pleasure is 
‘always a Becoming (yéveo:s), never a Being (oteío) To fully ap- 
preciate it we must discuss these terms. They are correlates, as end 
to effort, object of desire to subject, absolute to relative; so that the 
process of Becoming is always subordinate to the state of Being as 
Means to End. If, then, Pleasure is a Becoming, it must be relative to 
some form of Being; and this, as End, comes under the category of 
the Good, whereas Pleasure, as subordinate Means, cannot be so 
ranked. Thus, according to the doctrine stated, it is absurd to identify 
Pleasure with Good, and absurd to make the End of life lie in such 
processes as the satisfaction of physical needs. Reason compels us to 
prefer the third or neutral life to that of Becoming or of its opposite 
(pOopa), especially as it allows free play to the pure activity of Intelli- 
gence. It is absurd to deny that there is anything Good or Beautiful 
outside of the soul, or in the soul except Pleasure—thus setting aside 
not merely corporeal conditions but mental, such as courage, continence, 
thought and the like ; and it 1s absurd also to measure moral qualities by 
the standard of Pleasure, calling a man Good when he enjoys pleasure, 
Bad when he suffers pain. 

[55 c—59 D contains a similar, though more concise, review of the 


- various species of Science.] 


[59 D—61 c summarises the position of the argument with regard to 
the original question of the respective claims of Pleasure and Science 
to be considered as the Good: both were found wanting in point of 
Sufficiency (ixavov), so that we must look for the Good in the Mixed 
Life.] 

[61 c—63 c. We must compound a potion of Pleasure, as honey, 
with Wisdom, as water. Only the Truest portions of Pleasure must be 
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used (though, on second thoughts, all kinds of Science), in addition to 
such as are Necessary. For Reason itself (63 c, D) refuses to associate 
with any pleasures other than the True and Pure and those which attach 
properly to itself or to Health and Virtue, since vicious and morbid 
pleasures are dangerous both to Reason and to the quality of the 
Mixture.] 

[64 a—65 a. The Threefold Cause of Good,— Beauty, Symmetry, 
Truth. ] 

_ [65 a—66 c. By the standard of these Three we decide the place 
of Pleasure and of Reason. Firstly, judged by Truth, Pleasure is of all 
things the most deceitful: next, judged by Moderation (erpiorys), it is 
of all things most immoderate : lastly, judged by Beauty, it is foulest 
and most ludicrous—and this applies above all to the greatest pleasures. 

Hence we cannot rank pleasures above the fifth place, and there 
only such as are pure and painless, whether accompanying sciences or 
sensations. | . 

[66 p—end. Recapitulation of the argument. The final result is 
that, so far from being first, Pleasure only comes fifth: such is the verdict 
of the Philosophic Muse, however much kine and swine may prophesy 
falsely to the contrary. | 


The first point to notice about the above discussion is the ii. Com- 
manner in which Socrates both illuminates and enlarges the 77H 9"4 
narrow and vague application of the term Pleasure as used by “ions. 
the younger disputants in the earlier part of the dialogue. To 
them it suggested mainly the coarser and more primitive af- 
fections of sense, but beneath the keen dissecting-knife of the 
logician, species after species of more subtle emotions is laid 
bare in its distinct character. 

At the opposite poles of its specific nature are placed the 
purely bodily and the purely intellectual affections, between 
which lie the various kinds of combinations of mixed pains 
and pleasures of mind and body. The result is to show how 
far from exhausting the content of the term is the vulgar view 
of the nature of pleasure, which neglects the mental elements 
which are so frequently and subtly involved in many of its 
manifestations. 

It is in connection with the mental side of Pleasure that 
‘Socrates digresses to discuss Sensation, Memory, Desire, Hope, 
Imagination, Opinion; and it is in connection with this side, 
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too, that the question is raised as to the Truth of the various 
kinds of Pleasure. 

This question is attacked from several points of view— 
after Plato's fashion. Thus it is shown how we may speak of 
the pleasures of Hope as False, if the pleasurable hopes fail 
of fulfilment ; and how an expected pleasure may prove other- 
wise in the actual experience; and how proximity in time or 
the juxtaposition of pain may give a false impression of 
positive pleasure. In all such cases of pleasurable mental 
affections which involve mental error, we may say that there 
exists a False pleasure. But as it may be objected that it is 
not the pleasure as such, but rather the mental affection upon 
which it is based, to which the term False properly applies, 
we can scarcely suppose that Socrates is quite in earnest about 
his use of the term in such cases. We should rather take him 
as expounding here the looser and wider usage of the phrase 
than as defining its technical connotation. The pleasures 
described are incidentally, though not essentially, false, and 
so, from the point of view of Truth, the examination of them 
is but the prelude to the final determination of the essentially 
True or False in the nature of Pleasure zz ztsel/f. What the 
Truth of Pleasure, as of any simple object, consists in is, we 
are finally told (53 B), Purity and Unity—freedom from all 
foreign admixture. 

The value of this doctrine, and its consistency with Plato’s 
general conception of Truth, I shall presently have occasion 
to discuss at length!: it is sufficient to remark here that the 
reader should not be over-hasty in accusing his author of 
unsound or illogical reasoning, or in condemning the whole . 
discussion of the subject of False Pleasures as either fantastical 
or feeble. Certain modern critics, as we shall see, have dealt 
most hardly with this portion of the argument ; but in doing so 
they have not been careful to bear in mind the point of view 
and intention of the writer. For we must remember, that 
Pleasure in its specific variations is examined not merely for 
its own sake but for the sake of the final decision which 


1 See Append. F, pp. 206 ff. 
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requires that it shall be reduced, as it were, to the same 
common denominator as Knowledge and The Good. 

It is this subordination of the discussion of Pleasure to the 
main thesis of the dialogue which explains also the purpose 
of those digressions which result in classifying Pleasure as 
‘Unlimited’ and as ‘Becoming.’ And here it is interesting to 
observe how carefully Plato eschews the extreme view of some 
of his contemporaries, who pronounced pleasure to be wholly 
an illusion, and denied that it contains any reality or truth. In 
confuting this view Plato achieves his remarkable definition and 
classification of pure or real pleasure. And he achieves another 
dialectic victory when he employs the acute theory of a neutral 
or mean state to evade the results of an extreme Heracliteanism. 
This theory of the ‘mean,’ which plays so important a part in 
the Philebus may recal the use made of the analogous principle 
in regard to time (ro é€aidvns) in the Parmenides (156 D). 

Another interesting point touched on in the discussion of 
Pleasure is that which concerns Plato's Aesthetic Theory. I 
know of no more masterly account in English of the main 
characteristics of Plato's views of Art and Beauty than that 
presented in Mr Bosanquet's History of Aesthetic (cc. 3, 4), 
from which I take the liberty of borrowing the following 
observations. 

“The relation of whole to part—a slightly more concrete 
expression for unity in variety—has never been more perfectly 
elucidated and more justly appreciated than by Plato and 
Aristotle, and it is in recognising the satisfaction afforded to 
the mind by the sensuous or imaginative embodiment of 
the relation that they make a first step in genuine aesthetic 
analysis.”...“ The relation of the one to the many or of the 
part to the whole is represented in comparative purity by 
geometrical figures, or again by rhythms or spatial intervals 
that bear numerical relation to one another. And for this 
reason Greek philosophy is inclined to select mathematical 
form, ratio, or proportion, as the pure and typical embodiment 
of beauty." Then, after citing Ar. Metaph. 1078 a (on the 
relation of the mathematical sciences to Beauty’), and Phil. 64 


1 Cp. Append. E, p. 200. 
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and 51, the writer proceeds thus: “The exclusion of life and 
pictures of life, in this passage, from the realm of absolute 
beauty, to which regularity and unity are essential, is a striking 
case of the limitation which we have seen to be inherent in 
Greek aesthetics. The concrete individual unity which under- 
lies the apparent disorder of the beauty of life was not likely 
to be appreciated until after the same principle had been 
recognised in the more abstract or formal cases and conditions 
of its embodiment.” 

“And it is plain that formal beauty, as recognised in such 
passages as these, of which all Greek philosophy is full, is 
constituted by a symbolic relation—a presentation to sense of 
a principle which is not sensuous.” 

“Such ‘presentation, in default of a more precise term, 
may sometimes be called an ‘imitation’; but it is impossible 
to ‘imitate’ a non-sensuous principle in a sensuous medium. 
Of such symbolism or presentation we find the following prin- 
cipal cases to have attracted the attention of Plato or Aristotle. 
(i) There is no more obvious type of unity appealing to sense 
than is to be found in the self-identical quality of a colour 
extended in space, or of a zone extended in time. These (see 
Phileb. $1, Tim. 80 B) Plato recognised as beautiful, and...for 
the reason here suggested, namely as sensuous presentations 
of unity...." 

“The same observation upon the beauty of pure colours 
and sounds as types of unity in diversity is made by Kant.... 
Mr Ruskin's account (Mod. Painters, vol. ii.) of ‘Purity as the 
type of divine energy '...presents a wonderful analogy with the 
idea as it first dawned on Plato." 


(ii) “ Elementary geometrical forms, even the straight line, 
and more particularly certain triangles, are set down as abso- 
lutely beautiful. We have interpreted this to mean that they 
are among the purest examples of unity in the form of simple 
regular or symmetrical shape.” 

“Strange as this assertion may appear to our aesthetic 
perception, which demands a more varied and concrete reve- 
lation of order or unity, I do not think that it can justly be 
denied. There is a degree of beauty belonging to every shape 
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or structure which in any way affects perception with a sense 
of regularity or symmetry, that is, of the unity of parts in a 
whole as it displays itself where the whole is lacking in highly 
concrete differentiation.” 


“And if we bear in mind that architecture and decorative 
ornament, of the severe though refined type congenial to Greek 
civilisation, fell outside the frontier of imitative reproduction, 
we may better understand how a Greek theorist might be 
content with a plain curve as a type of beauty, and how such 
a type might really involve a degree of delightful refinement 
which later ages have not again attained by such simple 
means.” 


In dealing with “Plato’s attitude towards true aesthetic 
interest "—as distinguished from any form of ‘practical in- 
terest,’ whether moral or sensuous—Mr Bosanquet notes that 
it is to be looked for “within the region of pleasurable pre- 
sentation, as conceived by Plato, and in the contrast between 
pure and impure modes and conditions of such presentation.” 
“In the PZzebus, he observes, “it is assumed, and in the 
Gorgias (pp. 501, 502) implicitly denied, that pleasure is at 
least an essential element of the characteristic impression for 
which beauty ought to be valued. But in the passage in 
which this is assumed, the pleasure in question is strictly 
limited with reference: (i) to the kind of sense-perception 
which can give rise to it—the perceptions of eye and ear 
only, with a doubtful inclusion, on a lower level, of the sense 
of smell; and (ii) to the cases in which these sense-perceptions 
can give rise to the characteristic pleasures of formal beauty; 
cases that are free from the uneasiness of desire, and are 
distinguished by their symbolic character....The doubtful in- 
clusion of smell most emphatically illustrates the genesis of 
the distinction (viz. between ‘aesthetic’ and ‘non-aesthetic’ 
senses, as drawn in Hipp. Maj.) in Plato's mind. If we judge 
by ‘purity’ in Plato's peculiar meaning, viz. as freedom from 
the intermittent uneasiness of desire, the pleasures of smell 
are pure; if we judge by purity in the sense of significant 
unity or concentrated energy as revealed in the expressive 
character of a presentation, the pleasures of smell are not 

B. P. € 
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pure, but are as mere occurrences in the way of pleasurable 
sensation." 

“If, then, in the passage from the Gorgias referred to, the 
fault ascribed to art were nothing more than that what it aims 
at and generates is pleasure, we should find a discrepancy 
between the two passages. But the aim ascribed and con- 
demned in the Gorgzas is pleasure as such, which means, as 
Plato seems rightly to insist with all his force, pleasure at any 
price and in anything (Gorg. 501 A). ‘Cookery,’ he says (it is 
cookery with which poetry and music are being ironically com- 
pared, as equally forms of “flattery,” Ze. mere provision of the 
pleasant), ‘in attending upon pleasure never regards either the 
nature or reason of that pleasure to which she devotes herself, 
nor ever considers nor calculates anything.’ This comparison 
shows that the satisfaction of real desire is not far from Plato’s 
mind as the ground to be alleged against the nobleness of the 
concrete arts...” 

“The conclusion must be that Plato has a clear view of 
aesthetic as distinct from real interest only in so far as he 
recognises a peculiar satisfaction attending the very abstract 
manifestations of purely formal beauty. In those concrete 
forms of representation, which we think the higher arts, he was 
unable to distinguish the pleasure of expressiveness from the 
practical interest of morality, which he desired to see pre- 
dominant, and from the pleasure of realistic suggestion, which 
he utterly condemned.” 

These observations, of especial value as the opinion of so 
distinguished an expert in the subject as Mr Bosanquet, form 
an interesting comment on the latter part of the discussion of 
Pleasure as analysed above, and sufficiently testify to the 
importance of our dialogue for a complete estimate of Plato’s 
aesthetic position. The problem of the One and the Many 
is virtually that with which the PAz/ebus opens, and the same 
problem constitutes also the core of the discussion of Beauty 
and of the objects of Art—the alpha and omega of Aesthetic 
as of all other branches of philosophic inquiry. 

A word should be added regarding other Platonic discus- 
sions of Pleasure. They are mainly concerned with combating 
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Sophistic and Cyrenaic Hedonism, which was closely related to 
the Protagorean theory of Relativity ; and so their conclusions 
are mainly negative. Thus the Gorgias emphatically main- 
tains that, so far from pleasure being the highest good or right 
object of universal pursuit, it is, on the contrary, better to suffer 
the pain of injury than to inflict injury, and better to suffer 
the pain of just punishment than to escape unpunished and 
unreformed. And a similar purely hostile tone to the claims 
of Pleasure is observable in the discussion in Republic Ix. 
(580D ff.), which deserves close comparison with that in the 
Philebus, as emphasising the fleeting, illusory, and impure 
character of most kinds of pleasure (esp. 583—4), and ascribing 
the best and truest kind to the philosophic life of contemplation 
(586 £) But the examination of the subject in the great 
dialogue is conducted with much less of patience and complete- 
ness, with much less sympathy, one might say, for the oppo- 
nents’ position, than in the PAzlebus; the explanation being 
that in the one place Plato is combating merely the Hedonistic 
extreme, while in the other his attack is directed equally against 
both extremes of Hedonism and Antihedonism?. 

In the Protagoras (pp. 351 ff.) also there is an interesting 
discussion of Pleasure, with reference to the inconsistency of 
the popular and Sophistic views on the subject. It is quite 
clear that nothing that is said there is in conflict with Plato's 
ethical doctrine elsewhere, since the whole argument is of the 
nature of a reductio ad absurdum, by which the right view is 
only hinted at indirectly. The general result is to show that, if 
we equate Good with Pleasure and Evil with Pain, then the art 
of living will consist in rightly estimating the proportions of 
Pleasure and Pain—whether present or future—which result from 
our actions. Consequently, Virtue is to be found in Metretic 
Science as applied to pains and pleasures”. From which we 
deduce the conclusion that an outside criterion, the intellectual 
factor, is necessary in order to render Pleasure an intelligible 
object of life's pursuit. Thus, so far as it goes, the indirect 


! For a detailed comparison of the statements regarding pleasure in the two 
dialogues, with a view to show the posteriority of the Philebus, see Dr H. Jackson's 
valuable essay in F. of Philol. xxv. pp. 73 ff. 

? See Append. E, p. 196. 
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argumentation of the Protagoras points in the same direction as 
the direct demonstration of the PAz/ebws, though by failing to 
analyse the notion of Pleasure it forms a less mature contribution 
to ethical doctrine than even that of the Gorgias or that of the 
Republic. 

Again, in the Laws (especially 667 ff., 733 ff.) we find similar 
statements as to the limitations of Pleasure regarded as a cri- 
terion of right-living, or as a right object of life; which, although 
stated in a more loose and popular way, serve to confirm the 
argument of our dialogue. | 

For thoroughness and completeness in its critique of Pleasure 
the Philebus certainly stands alone among pre-Aristotelian 
writings, and, as Apelt justly remarks, it presents clear testi- 
mony that Plato was the first of the Greeks who recognised the 
existence of a pure, disinterested form of Pleasure (51 C, 52 A), 
akin to the Kantian ' Gefühl des Schönen’. 


1 I may here call attention to an interesting paper by Mr A. Benn on “ The Idea 
of Nature in Plato” (Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos. 1X. 1. 24 ffÉ.). He maintains that the 
Sophists were divided, as regards their ethics, into two camps, of which the one, led 
by Protagoras and supported by Gorgias, made vóuos their philosophic principle, while 
the other, founded by Hippias and supported by Prodicus, maintained the opposite 
principle of $/cis (after the Heraclitean manner). Thus, in Plato's time, contemporary 
Greek thought on Ethics and Politics was divided between the conflicting tendencies 
of Naturalism and of Conventionalism. Socrates was inclined to the latter view, and 
eschewed Physical and Physiocratic theories; and so in the earlier dialogues of Plato 
little account is taken of $/cis. ‘‘ With Plato the more frequent use of the expressions 
xara $ósw and wapa $. is a mark of increasing lateness.... The PAz/ebus is unquestion- 
ably late; here the occurrences are seven and the distinct usages five in number 
(22B, 274, 32 A, 32 B, 50E). A perceptible advance towards Stoicism may be found 
in the very pointed distinction drawn between ‘natural’ pains (pice: dMynóóves) and 
those superinduced by reflection (Aoy:ouéds 52 A)." Hippias, as the founder of the 
Natur-recht principle, was followed successively by Antisthenes and the Cynics, the 
Stoics, and the Roman Jurists. Mr Benn's view, besides affording a useful criterion 
for the ordering of the Platonic dialogues, suggests that in the PAz/ebus we find an 
echo of the controversy between Conventionalism (Homo Mensura), as represented 
by Socrates, and Naturalism (nimal Mensura), as maintained by Philebus: while 
Protarchus, the disciple of Gorgias, mediates between the opposing views (cp. 67 B, z.). 
Plato himself transcends the antithesis by taking a new higher and deeper view of 
vows: and to the Platonic $/c«s, as Benn well says, “the sense of supreme and abso- 
lute reality belongs in a much higher degree than to the Nature of modern or even of 
Aristotelian philosophy." Cp. Append. B, p. 174. 
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III. SCIENCE: ITS KINDS, AND METHODS. 
i. Classification of Arts and Sciences. 


In 55 C. ff. we have that class of objects denoted as Thought 
and Science (voùs «ai émio T9249) submitted to examination in 
order to ascertain what part of them is naturally purest (6 tt 
«aÜaperaróv sT avTÓv picci) for mixing with the ¢ruest parts 
of pleasure (rots ts ndovns uépecuww adnBeotaros) as already 
determined (pp. 31—54). Accordingly 75 wept rà paOnpata 
émustnun is found to divide into (1) rò Snusoupycxoy, i.e. 
technical sciences, of the artist and craftsman, and (2) rò zrept 
vraLóeiav Kal tpodny, or the science of education. 

55D. Then, with regard to the former of these classes (rò 
Ônpiovpyixov), it is stated that the handicrafts (yecporeyviac) are 
more or less pure (xaÜaporepai...akaÜDaprórepat) according as 
they involve more or less science (é€muotnun). And what this 
means appears more clearly when we proceed to notice that the 
methods of the various Arts vary according to the degree in 
which they are based on (a) Arithmetic, Metrics, and Statics, or, 
failing such grounds, on (2) conjecture and empirical method 
(ro eixdtew ral tàs aiaÜ9oew xaraueXerüv épmewpía Kai Tw 
TpLBn,—ai THs otoyactinns Suvapers). 

Taking, then, this distinction between the empirical and the 
scientific method as our ground of division, we may group the 
former class of Arts, in order of scientific value, in two sub- 
sections, thus :— 

56 C. (a) Architecture, and the kindred arts of greater 
precision (tas rextovixy fvvemouévas v Tois Epyots TXeiovos 
axptBeias perioxovaas). 

(8) Music, and the kindred arts of lesser precision (ras 
povon Évverouévas v Trois čpyois éXárTovos axpiBelas peri- 
a xXovcas)!. 

1 For a less exact enumeration of émirrfjuat, see Theaet. 146 C, D, where yewperpla, 
dorpovouia, åppovla, Noywpol are distinguished from ekvrorojukr) Te kal al Toy. dd\dwy 
Snuoupywr Téxvat, but all classed under the head of éwcorjun by Theaetetus—to which 
Socrates replies rà dé ye éwepwrnfév, à O., où Touro qv, Tlvwv 7 éxcornun, o0dé rósar 
Twés. od yap dpcOunoac abràs BovrAduevor npdueOa, dXX youva excorHnuny avTd 8 


Tl wor’ éorly (146 E), i.e. mere enumeration does not constitute yywors or knowledge: 
so here in our passage we have given the d:adopal of the elôn of éxcorjun—not a mere 


catalogue (rósar). 
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The leading example of the second group (8) is, be it 
noticed, Music, and its inferior position with regard to scientific 
value is due to the extent of its merely empirical character, to 
its dependence on mere conjecture and experiment, to its lack 
of a fixed standard, and to the vague and provisional nature 
of its results (rò Evpdwvov ápuórrovca ov uérpp dXXà perérns 
TTOXATUOG—GOTE TOAV pepvrypévov exer TO pů) aadés, auuepóv 
66 to BéBaiov). And the same holds good also of such arts 
as Medicine, Agriculture, Navigation, Strategy. 

The position of Architecture (7 rexrovixn), on the other hand, 
at the head of the first group (a) is due to the fact that it makes 
most use of measuring-instruments (vAeíoTo(s uérpow Te Kal 
ópyydávots Xpwpévn...cxavove kaè TÓpve &TÀ.) and consequently 
can attain to a higher degree of exactitude (axpiBeav) in its 
results. 

But all the Arts above described, from Architecture to Music, 
being branches of demiurgic or applied science, are more or less 
impure, as depending on the mixed method which uses Conjecture 
(croyaopu0s) as well as Measurement (yérpa), and so never attain 
to full precision (axpifSe.a). In so far then as they are merely 
empirical or conjectural in their methods, all these Arts are zoz- 
scientific; and, as said, all the sczentific value they possess accrues 
to them from their dependence on Arithmetic, Metrics, Statics, 
or applied Mathematics. Consequently, if we abstract the 
empirical element, we have left as the scientific side of the 
Arts these three—numeration, mensuration, and weight-deter- 
mination. 

These three, then, deserve to rank as the axpiBéca ara: (or 
nyeuwovixal) Téxva, So that from the particular arts we pass on 
thus to the consideration of the general scientific element in Art 
as a whole; i.e. we return from our second to our first main 
division of Science. 


56 D ff. But here again we must be careful to distinguish 
two classes of Arithmetic, Metrics, etc. For they divide 
into :— 

(a!) Popular Arithmetic (apiÜumrukr) tev morróv) which 
employs units of all sorts and sizes (of uév yap povddas avicous 


1 For what constitutes musical science (cos Thv povoixnv) see 17 C fff. 
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«arapiÜuoDvra, T&v Trepi apiOuav, olov atparorreda úo xai Bods 
úo xal S00 rà optxporata 7) Kal rà TavTwV péyioTa). 


. (à) Popular Logistic and Metretic (Xoyia Tuc?) Kal uerpn- 
TiLK) 1) KATA TEKTOVLANY kai KAT éwrropLKny). 


And set over against these cruder forms of applied Science, 
we find: 


(8!) Philosophic Arithmetic (apsOuntixn trav dirocodpovy- 
TOV) which is definite and consistent in its use of terms—(ot 
Ò ov« dv mote avrois avvakoXovÜ'jaeiav, ei pù) povada povados 
éxaaTns TOV pupiwy aArAdAnv ANNS Siadépoveay tis Orfoeu). 


(8?) Philosophic Geometry and Logistic (7) xarà dtdoao- 
díav yewpetpia re xa NoyiopO0L). 


And in both of these two divisions of Mathematics, clearly 
the science of the philosopher far excels, in point of lucidity 
and purity (rò ca$ée xai Tò kaÉapov), that of the artisan or 
tradesman. So that, in fine, with regard to the scientific value 
of the various grades of Arts, we conclude that not only is 
this first class (containing Arithmetic, Metrics and Statics) as a 
whole far superior to the second, or Demiurgic class, but further 
that the philosophic division of the first class is superior to the 
popular division of the same class in the essential features of 
exactitude and truth (àx«pugeía Te xa, àXnÜcía «epi pétpa ce 
xai aptOpous). 


58 A—59 B. After this discussion of the lower grades of 
Science (ie. téyvac), we finally arrive at the highest grade, 
which is Dialectic (7 tod O&aXéyeo0a,. Svvayis). The truest 
knowledge is that of permanent and eternal Being. Wherefore 
Dialectic, as having frue Being for its sole object, excels all 
other émiotjmas in point of truth. For the crowd of inferior 
Arts (ai ToXXai Téyva)) are based on Opinion (60€a), as is 
also physical investigation, which has for its object the produc- 
tions and affections of the visible world (rà «epi tov xéopov 
TOvÓe, Orn Te yéyove kai Orn Tacyer Te Kal Sin Tow) So - 
that Physics and the Arts, which deal with the changeful 
yeyvoueva, which never remain constant or consistent (xara 
ravra), must necessarily lack clear truth and certainty in their 
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results. Hence no Science which deals with the variable 
objects of sense can attain to perfect truth. 

59 C. The object of a perfectly true and stable science 
must be uniformly true and invariable (del «ard ravta ócabros 
éxovTa). | 

Accordingly, the subject to this object, i.e. the faculty of soul 
which deals with it, must deserve to have assigned to it the 
titles of highest honour (ri44oraTa) and the fairest (xaora) 
names: which are those of Thought (voids) and Wisdom 
(hpovnats). 

This determination concerning voids xal dpdvnots, that they 
are the psychic faculties or energies conversant with Absolute 
Being and exhibited in the formation of notions of Absolute 
Reality (év rais mept 10 ov dvrws évvoiats), marks the conclusion 
of that section of the dialogue which treats of the specific 
varieties of Pleasure and of Thought. 

For the immediate purpose of the dialogue the value of 
the above classification of the Sciences and Arts is apparent 
enough, that purpose being to discover how far the various 
kinds of Science have a claim to be represented in the Good 
Life. But there are further points of interest in it. In the 
first place, the attention here paid to the Demiurgic Arts 
reminds us of the fact that the Universe is the work of a 
Divine Artificer (8muiovpyos), whose science, being manifested 
in visible products (év tots épyors), thereby ranks as Art; and it 
also reminds us of the allusion made in this dialogue (59 E) 
to the ethical scientist as a Snusouvpyos who combines notions 
such as Knowledge and Pleasure, and of the description of his 
scientific discourse as a ‘spiritual universe’ (koopos rus do paTos, 
64 B) But besides such echoes of thought which mark the 
Platonic unity of the Pzlebus, it is still more important to 
notice the two criteria of Knowledge which are stated in this 
passage. True science is approved to be such both by the 
character of its object and by the nature of its method. 





ii. Zhe Object of Science. 


The proper object of Science is the True, the Exact, the 
Pure, the Absolute, the Measured : this follows from the whole 
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course of the discussion sketched above, and is expressly stated 
in 59 C. The value of the science varies directly with the 
reality of its object, and this again involves proportional 
variation in the method of investigation: an absolute Science 
must deal with absolute Being and employ an absolutely precise 
Method. The Platonic usage of the terms (truth, purity, 
measure, etc.) thus applied to the objects of Science will be 
more fully discussed in Appendices E, F. 


ii. The Method of Science. 


A second characteristic of émiotnzn proper lies in its 
Method. Not only has Science for its object the Real, the 
Absolute, and the True (which also is the formally Beautiful), 
but also it possesses a determinate and exact method. 

We have already seen (55 C ff.) that the scientific value of 
the Arts was determined by the degree in which they made 
use of uérpa xai Óp*yava, i.e. instruments for measuring and 
weighing ; and also that the highest of the Arts are those of 
Numeration and Mensuration, those which deal wholly with 
pérpa and apıĝpoi. Consequently, it would seem that no kind 
of Science can be entitled to rank as exact (axpiBr«) which 
does not make use of these means for guiding its processes. 

The foregoing passage, when compared with other Platonic 
texts (cited in Appendix E) will have made it sufficiently 
evident that Plato insisted on the use of a pérpov or mathe- 
matically determined unit of measurement as the indispensable 
organon for any exact science. If, then, such an instrument 
"As needful for the subordinate sciences, and forms in fact 
that precise element in virtue of which they deserve to be 
called Sciences, will not the queen of sciences, Dialectic, 
which treats vepi rà dei Kata ravrà woavtws €xyovra (59 C), 
be also distinguished by the possession of a like organon, 
and of a like mathematical method? For the answer to this 
question we must next proceed to review that difficult portion 
of the dialogue (14 C ff) in which the logical method is ex- 
pounded. 

Early in the course of the discussion (p. 13) Socrates had 
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convinced Protarchus that both Pleasure and Knowledge, 
though ostensibly single notions, were yet each a combination 
of many diverse particular kinds—oAdai pev 7Oovai xai 
avopotoe ytyvécOwy, Toral Ò ériotiwae ral Siddopor. Each of 
the rival claimants for the place of ‘the Good’ was thus 
seen to be at once & and Tod, 

And this at once lands us in the much-debated question 


regarding the relations in general of these two notions—the 
One and the Many. 


I4C—15c. “Do you mean such a case as this," asks Protarchus, 
“when a man says of me that while I am one as a naturally produced 
substance (ftv yeyovóra úse), I am also a number of opposite mes, 
inasmuch as I am at once great and small, and heavy and light, and a 
thousand other contradictory things in the same person?” 

To which Socrates replies: “No, such a union of many and opposite 
qualities in a single substance is a paradox which is now no paradox 
but a commonly acknowledged fact, and no better than a puzzle for 
children. 

* Nor yet do I refer to the union of a multiplicity of parts in a single 
whole, as when you divide a man, in discourse, into a number of limbs 
and members!" 

* What then is the mysterious form of paradox to which you do 
refer?" enquires Protarchus. To which Socrates answers in the fol- 
lowing noteworthy way: 

“ The examples above referred to concerned objects of Becoming and 
Perishing—the unity of the substance or of the whole was that of a 
sensible or phenomenal thing, and the plurality too was that of sensible 
qualities or parts. But the real difficulty arises when we attempt to divide 
such Monads (or Henads) as Man, Ox, the Beautiful, the Good, and the 
like. For here we are faced by several perplexing problems. In the first 
place ought we to conceive that there are any such Monads possessed : 
of real existence? And further, how are we to suppose that these 
Monads, which are each a unity eternally self-identical and admitting 
of neither generation nor destruction, should each at once retain this 


1 Here should be noticed the contrast of tone regarding these two forms of the 
One and Many paradox between this passage (14 C, D) and that in ep. VII. 523 A— 
526 B, where they are treated, not contemptuously as àeónuevuéva and wradapiwdn, but 
as useful propaedeutic means to induce »ógo:. Cp. Jackson on the Philebus (F. of 
Ph. x. 263). 
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permanent unity of Being and also reside in objects which are becoming 
and unlimited, whether (a) as rent in sunder and reduced to a plurality, 
or (4) as whole in itself apart from itself, so that, most inconceivably 
of all, it should thus come to exist as a unity both in One and in 
Many." 


Here we have a concise statement of the difficulties of the 
Ideal Theory (rà audio Bntovpeva, o Oavpactos Xoyos). For the 
present I defer further discussion of this passage, which is both 
important and difficult (see n. ad /oc). It is enough to remark 
here (1) that the problem is stated as a logical one: (2) that 
it is implied that it is soluble, that is to say that the Monads or 
Henads in question can really be subjected to 8iaípecis and are 
at once êv «ai ToXXd: (3) that the solution is meant to be 
conveyed in the following portion of the dialogue. 

Accordingly we proceed to sketch briefly the course of the 
argument which follows after the statement of these problems. 


15 D—17A. “It lies in the nature of discourse that the same thing 
should be spoken of and conceived as at once One and Many: this is 
Ty Aóyov a)rdy áÜdvaróv te kal aynpwv máÜos èv ypiv—a necessary 
subjective affection, or law of our understanding. But the untrained 
youth, when he first discovers this fact, as it were a new-found treasure- 
trove of wisdom, sets madly to work in unifying and dividing notions 
and terms, making himself a nuisance to himself and every one about 
him : for in the madness of his enthusiasm there is no method.” 

“ What then is ‘the better way’?” asks Protarchus. 

* No better way is there,” Socrates replies, “than that whereof I am 
ever a lover, though ofttimes already it hath escaped me and left me des- 
titute and in despair. And it is a way which, though easy to point out, 
is most hard to follow in practice; for it is the way which has led to the 
discovery of all such things belonging to Art as have ever yet been 
found out. 

“This method, I believe, is a gift of the gods unto mankind brought 
down from Heaven by some Prometheus, together with a fire most 
brilliant; and the men of old, being mightier than we and dwelling 
more nigh unto the gods, did hand down this revelation—that the 
things which are ever said to be are from One and from Many, and 
possess innate within themselves Limit and Unlimitedness. Wherefore, 
these things being thus ordained throughout, we must assume each time 
one Form for each thing, and so search: so shall we find the Form 
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which is inherent. If then we grasp this Unity, we must next look for 
two, if haply there be two, or else three or some other number ; and so 
likewise must we do with each of these Unities, until we can perceive 
not only that the prime One is One and Many and Unlimited, but also 
how many it is. And the Form of the Unlimited should not be 
attached to the Plurality until the whole of its number that lies between 
the Unlimited and the One has been surveyed: only then is it proper 
to commit to the Unlimited, and cease to deal with, each unit of the 
whole series. 

“The gods it was, as I said, who revealed to us this manner of 
enquiring and learning and teaching one another: but the wise men of 
the present day make One in whatsoever manner may chance and 
Many more quickly or more slowly than is needful, and after the One, 
an Unlimited immediately; while the middle terms (rà péoa) escape 
them : whereby is distinguished eristic from dialectical discussion." 


The above passage is beset with difficulties textual and 
other—as will be seen by the note ad loc. And we shall have 
to return to it presently. Meanwhile I merely call attention to 
the fact that the scientific method herein described involves 
numeration: the investigator must determine regarding the One 
its exact numerical value (ó-óca éori)—and regarding the 
Plurality he must likewise determine Tov aptOuov avtov Tr àvTa 
Toy jp,eTaÉU Tov dTeípov re Kai Tov évos: and these numbers are 
described as middle terms (rà péca). 

Socrates next proceeds to illustrate the method expounded 
by means of some familiar examples. 


17 B—18 D. Tone ($wvj) is at once One and an Unlimited Plu- 
rality (&metpos Àx0e). But we are not expert linguists (codo, ypap- 
paroi), we cannot be said to have a thorough knowledge of what Tone 
is, if we can state no more about it than merely this, that it is One and 
it is an Indefinite Plurality. We arrive at a scientific knowledge of it 
only when we are able to define it as regards both guality and quantity. 
And the same is the case with pwr} as the object of musical science: 
in its universal aspect it is single, but it is also triple as comprising 
Bapv, ó$5, ópórovov. But in order that a man should be a musical 
expert (codos Tv povoixyv), he must know more about Tone than this: 
he must know also the musical ‘intervals’ (dtaorjpara) and their exact 
number and quality (ómóca éori róv ápiBpov...kal dota), also the dis- 
tinction between these intervals (rois ópovs àv duacr.), and the ‘systems’ 
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or ‘harmonies’ which arise from combining these elements in various 
proportions. And so, generally, —to perceive only the Indefinite Plu- 
rality in things (azretpov 7À30os èv éxdorors) does not constitute knowledge, 
but makes the man guilty of an incalculable lack of calculation and 
culture (drepov To) dpoveiv kai ovk éAAóyuuoy ovd evdpOpov, at’ ovx eis 
dpiÜpóv ovOév èv ovdevi marmor dmibovra, 17 E). 

Socrates then briefly sums up the (double) logical method thus:— : 
* When dealing with a Unity it is improper to attend forthwith to its 
Indefinity (ér' &meipov póc), and likewise when compelled to begin 
with an Indefinite (rò drepov) one should first seek for some mediating 
Number as a needful preliminary to final Unification (év)” (18 A, B). 

In illustration of this, Socrates returns to the case of Tone. When 
some divine person, such as Egyptian Theuth, first noticed that pwr is 
dmetpos, in this drepov he distinguished the vowels (rà pwrjevra), as a 
plurality (ovx êv ovra dAAà Av), and another group of sounds, the liquids 
(pwrs piv ov, POdyyou 8€ peréxovrd tivos), which also were a plurality 
with a definite numerical value (ápiÜpóv wa): and as a third species, 
or distinct plurality, he separated the mute consonants (rpéírov dé «1805 
ypopjidToy Tà...Adxwva). This was the first process—the division of the 
One into the fixed Number, of the summum genus pwvj into the three 
species (€i5y), $wvyevra, pésa, adwva. 

The next step was to divide the three species into their component 
letters until the exact number of each—consonants, liquids and vowels— 
was completely determined. This done, the total series of numbered 
sounds as well as each unit of the series was summed up under the 
single name of ** Element" (crotxetov). 

The object of applying this one common term to denote each and 
all of these various sounds or letters was to show that it is impossible 
to know any one of them by itself and apart from its fellows (Ws ovdeis 
nuav ovd äv êv avrò Kad abTÓ dvev mávrov avrov): under this single 
generic name they are all unified as the objects of one and the same 
science of Grammar (18 p). 


We notice here that the pioneer of grammatical science 
began with d7eipov—with the scattered and as yet indefinite 
number of particular sounds. Consequently his method was 
of necessity (cp. avayxao@n) the inductive (000€ davw) or em- 
pirical, proceeding from the derewov through the three species, 
each of which might be termed an ápi0pós, as pésa, in relation 
to the éy which comprises them all. 

Also it is to be remarked that the Unity here—the Whole 
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The leading example of the second group (8) is, be it 
noticed, Music, and its inferior position with regard to scientific 
value is due to the extent of its merely empirical character, to 
its dependence on mere conjecture and experiment, to its lack 
of a fixed standard, and to the vague and provisional nature 
of its results (rò £íudwvov áppórrovca ov uérpp dXXd. pedérns 
TTOXATUG—WOTE TON pepiypévov éxew TO p) aadés, opukpóv 
66 rò BéBauovy. And the same holds good also of such arts 
as Medicine, Agriculture, Navigation, Strategy. 

The position of Architecture (7 texrovixn), on the other hand, 
at the head of the first group (a) is due to the fact that it makes 
most use of measuring-instruments (vAeíaTows uérpow Te Kal 
opyavois xXpopévg...«avóv. xai TÓpve TX), and consequently 
can attain to a higher degree of exactitude (axpiBecav) in its 
results. 

But all the Arts above described, from Architecture to Music, 
being branches of demzurgic or applied science, are more or less 
impure, as depending on the mixed method which uses Conjecture 
(croyacpuos) as well as Measurement (uérpa), and so never attain 
to full precision (axpife.a). In so far then as they are merely 
empirical or conjectural in their methods, all these Arts are xon- 
scientific; and, as said, all the sczentific value they possess accrues 
to them from their dependence on Arithmetic, Metrics, Statics, 
or applied Mathematics. Consequently, if we abstract the 
empirical element, we have left as the scientific side of the 
Arts these three—numeration, mensuration, and weight-deter- 
mination. 

These three, then, deserve to rank as the axpiBéoraras (or 
nyeuwovixal) Téxvas. So that from the particular arts we pass on 
thus to the consideration of the general scientific element in Art 
as a whole; i.e. we return from our second to our first main 
division of Science. 


56 D ff. But here again we must be careful to distinguish 
two classes of Arithmetic, Metrics, etc. For they divide 
into :— 

(a!) Popular Arithmetic (apsOunrtixn TOv roXXGv) which 
employs units of all sorts and sizes (of èv yàp povddas avicous 


1 For what constitutes musical science (cogds Thv povoixýy) see 17 C ff. 
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^ ^ A , ^ , (A A 
xarap.Opodvra: Tay Trepi apiÜuav, olov orparóreða úo xal Bois 
Svo xal čuo Ta cpixpotata N Kal rà TavTwY péy.oTa). 


. (a?) Popular Logistic and Metretic (AoysorsK kal petpn- 
TLK?) 7) KATA TEKTOVLKNY kal KaT éutroptKny). 


And set over against these cruder forms of applied Science, 
we find: 


(8) Philosophic Arithmetic (apsOuntixy trav duXoaodovy- 
Tov) which is definite and consistent in its use of terms—(oi 
8 ovx adv mote avTois cuvaxoXovOnceav, ei pn povaba povados 
éxaoTns TOV pupiov GrAAnv AANS Siahepovaay tis fae). 


(8?) Prilosophic Geometry and Logistic (9 Kata pioco- 
diay yewperpia TE Kal NOYyLo poi). 


And in both of these two divisions of Mathematics, clearly 
the science of the philosopher far excels, in point of lucidity 
and purity (ro cadés xai tò xaÜapóv), that of the artisan or 
tradesman. So that, in fine, with regard to the scientific value 
of the various grades of Arts, we conclude that not only is 
this first class (containing Arithmetic, Metrics and Statics) as a 
whole far superior to the second, or Demiurgic class, but further 
that the philosophic division of the first class is superior to the 
popular division of the same class in the essential features of 
exactitude and truth (axpiBeiqg Te xai adrnOeia epi uérpa Te 
kai aptOpous). 


58 A—59 B. After this discussion of the lower grades of 
Science (ie. Téyvat), we finally arrive at the highest grade, 
which is Dialectic (7 tod OwaXéyeo0a,. Ovvapas). The truest 
knowledge is that of permanent and eternal Being. Wherefore 
Dialectic, as having rue Being for its sole object, excels all 
other émiorjpas in point of truth. For the crowd of inferior 
Arts (ai moaña. Téyvat) are based on Opinion (é0€a), as is 
also physical investigation, which has for its object the produc- 
tions and affections of the visible world (rà epi rov xécpoy 
Tovoe, bmn T€ wyéyove kai OTN máoyet Te kai õmy Tow) So 
that Physics and the Arts, which deal with the changeful 
yvyvoueva, which never remain constant or consistent (xara 
ravra), must necessarily lack clear truth and certainty in their 
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results. Hence no Science which deals with the variable 
objects of sense can attain to perfect truth. 

59 c. The object of a perfectly true and stable science 
must be uniformly true and invariable (del xara ravrd ocabros 
éxovTa). | 

Accordingly, the subject to this object, i.e. the faculty of soul 
which deals with it, must deserve to have assigned to it the 
titles of highest honour (r4uuorara) and the fairest (xaora) 
names: which are those of Thought (vos) and Wisdom 
($povgous). 
= This determination concerning vods xai dpdvnots, that they 
are the psychic faculties or energies conversant with Absolute 
Being and exhibited in the formation of notions of Absolute 
Reality (év rats Trepi 70 ôv dvtws évvoiats), marks the conclusion 
of that section of the dialogue which treats of the specific 
varieties of Pleasure and of Thought. 

For the immediate purpose of the dialogue the value of 
the above classification of the Sciences and Arts is apparent 
enough, that purpose being to discover how far the various 
kinds of Science have a claim to be represented in the Good 
Life. But there are further points of interest in it. In the 
first place, the attention here paid to the Demiurgic Arts 
reminds us of the fact that the Universe is the work of a 
Divine Artificer (Snusovpyos), whose science, being manifested 
in visible products (év tots épyois), thereby ranks as Art; and it 
also reminds us of the allusion made in this dialogue (59 E) 
to the ethical scientist as a ómuovpyós who combines notions 
such as Knowledge and Pleasure, and of the description of his 
scientific discourse as a ‘spiritual universe’ («óouos Tus Go aros, 
64 B) But besides such echoes of thought which mark the 
Platonic unity of the PAilebus, it is still more important to 
notice the two criteria of Knowledge which are stated in this 
passage. True science is approved to be such both by the 
character of its object and by the nature of its method. 


ii. Zhe Object of Science. 


The proper object of Science is the True, the Exact, the 
Pure, the Absolute, the Measured : this follows from the whole 
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course of the discussion sketched above, and is expressly stated 
in 59 C. The value of the science varies directly with the 
reality of its object, and this again involves proportional 
variation in the method of investigation: an absolute Science 
must deal with absolute Being and employ an absolutely precise 
Method. The Platonic usage of the terms (truth, purity, 
measure, etc.) thus applied to the objects of Science will be 
more fully discussed in Appendices E, F. 


ii. Zhe Method of Science. 


A second characteristic of émiotnun proper lies in its 
Method. Not only has Science for its object the Real, the 
Absolute, and the True (which also is the formally Beautiful), 
but also it possesses a determinate and exact method. 

We have already seen (55 C ff.) that the scientific value of 
the Arts was determined by the degree in which they made 
use of pétpa xai Spyava, i.e. instruments for measuring and 
weighing ; and also that the highest of the Arts are those of 
Numeration and Mensuration, those which deal wholly with 
pérpa and dpiÜuoí. Consequently, it would seem that no kind 
of Science can be entitled to rank as exact (axpug5s) which 
does not make use of these means for guiding its processes. 

The foregoing passage, when compared with other Platonic 
texts (cited in Appendix E), will have made it sufficiently 
evident that Plato insisted on the use of a ,érpov or mathe- 
matically determined unit of measurement as the indispensable 
organon for any exact science. If, then, such an instrument 
 *As needful for the subordinate sciences, and forms in fact 
. that precise element in virtue of which they deserve to be 
called Sciences, will not the queen of sciences, Dialectic, 
which treats wepl rà dei xarà ravrd woattws čyovra (59 C), 
be also distinguished by the possession of a like organon, 
and of a like mathematical method? For the answer to this 
question we must next proceed to review that difficult portion 
of the dialogue (14 C ff) in which the logical method is ex- 
pounded. 

Early in the course of the discussion (p. 13) Socrates had 
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convinced Protarchus that both Pleasure and Knowledge, 
though ostensibly single notions, were yet each a combination 
of many diverse particular kinds—"roAXai pev dovat xai 
avopmotot ytyvécOwy, Toal Ò érictipat kai Siddopo. Each of 
the rival claimants for the place of ‘the Good’ was thus 
seen to be at once & and voAAd, 

And this at once lands us in the much-debated question 
regarding the relations in general of these two notions—the 
One and the Many. 


14C—15c. “Do you mean such a case as this,” asks Protarchus, 
“when a man says of me that while I am one as a naturally produced 
substance (fv yeyovóra vce), I am also a number of opposite mes, 
inasmuch as I am at once great and small, and heavy and light, and a 
thousand other contradictory things in the same person? " 

To which Socrates replies: ‘No, such a union of many and opposite 
qualities in a single substance is a paradox which is now no paradox 
but a commonly acknowledged fact, and no better than a puzzle for 
children. 

* Nor yet do I refer to the union of a multiplicity of parts in a single 
whole, as when you divide a man, in discourse, into a number of limbs 
and members!." 

* What then is the mysterious form of paradox to which you do 
refer?" enquires Protarchus. To which Socrates answers in the fol- 
lowing noteworthy way: 

“The examples above referred to concerned objects of Becoming and 
Perishing—the unity of the substance or of the whole was that of a 
sensible or phenomenal thing, and the plurality too was that of sensible 
qualities or parts. But the real difficulty arises when we attempt to divide 
such Monads (or Henads) as Man, Ox, the Beautiful, the Good, and the 
like. For here we are faced by several perplexing problems. In the first 
place ought we to conceive that there are any such Monads possessed - 
of real existence? And further, how are we to suppose that these 
Monads, which are each a unity eternally self-identical and admitting 
of neither generation nor destruction, should each at once retain this 


1 Here should be noticed the contrast of tone regarding these two forms of the 
One and Many paradox between this passage (14 C, D) and that in Rep. VII. 523 A— 
526 B, where they are treated, not contemptuously as ócónuevuéva and madapiwdn, but 
as useful propaedeutic means to induce vénois. Cp. Jackson on the Philebus (F. of 
Ph. X. 263). 
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permanent unity of Being and also reside in objects which are becoming 
and unlimited, whether (a) as rent in sunder and reduced to a plurality, 
or (4) as whole in itself apart from itself, so that, most inconceivably 
of all, it should thus come to exist as a unity both in One and in 
Many.” 


Here we have a concise statement of the difficulties of the 
Ideal Theory (rà audicBntovpeva, o ÜavyaaTOs Xóyos). For the 
present I defer further discussion of this passage, which is both 
important and difficult (see n. ad loc.). It is enough to remark 
here (1) that the problem is stated as a logical one: (2) that 
it is implied that it is soluble, that is to say that the Monads or 
Henads in question can really be subjected to ĝiaípesıs and are 
at once év «ai ToXXd: (3) that the solution is meant to be 
conveyed in the following portion of the dialogue. 

Accordingly we proceed to sketch briefly the course of the 
argument which follows after the statement of these problems. 


15 D—174. “It lies in the nature of discourse that the same thing 
should be spoken of and conceived as at once One and Many: this is 
trv Aóyov avróv aOdvardv re kai áygpov áÜos èv muiv—a necessary 
subjective affection, or law of our understanding. But the untrained 
youth, when he first discovers this fact, as it were a new-found treasure- 
trove of wisdom, sets madly to work in unifying and dividing notions 
and terms, making himself a nuisance to himself and every one about 
him : for in the madness of his enthusiasm there is no method.” 

“ What then is ‘the better way '?" asks Protarchus. 

* No better way is there," Socrates replies, *than that whereof I am 
ever a lover, though ofttimes already it hath escaped me and left me des- 
titute and in despair. And it is a way which, though easy to point out, 
is most hard to follow in practice; for it is the way which has led to the 
discovery of all such things belonging to Art as have ever yet been 
found out. 

* This method, I believe, is a gift of the gods unto mankind brought 
down from Heaven by some Prometheus, together with a fire most 
brillant; and the men of old, being mightier than we and dwelling 
more nigh unto the gods, did hand down this revelation—that the 
things which are ever said to be are from One and from Many, and: 
possess innate within themselves Limit and Unlimitedness. Wherefore, 
these things being thus ordained throughout, we must assume each time 
one Form for each thing, and so search: so shall we find the Form 
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which is inherent. If then we grasp this Unity, we must next look for 
two, if haply there be two, or else three or some other number ; and so 
likewise must we do with each of these Unities, until we can perceive 
not only that the prime One is One and Many and Unlimited, but also 
how many it is. And the Form of the Unlimited should not be 
attached to the Plurality until the whole of its number that lies between 
the Unlimited and the One has been surveyed : only then is it proper 
to commit to the Unlimited, and cease to deal with, each unit of the 
whole series. l 

“The gods it was, as I said, who revealed to us this manner of 
enquiring and learning and teaching one another : but the wise men of 
the present day make One in whatsoever manner may chance and 
Many more quickly or more slowly than is needful, and after the One, 
an Unlimited immediately; while the middle terms (rà péoa) escape 
them: whereby is distinguished eristic from dialectical discussion.” 


The above passage is beset with difficulties textual and 
other—as will be seen by the note ad Joc. And we shall have 
to return to it presently. Meanwhile I merely call attention to 
the fact that the scientific method herein described involves 
numeration: the investigator must determine regarding the One 
its exact numerical value (oméca éori)—and regarding the 
Plurality he must likewise determine róv aptOpov abro) wavra 
Tov peraÉv Tov dmeípov re Kai ToU évos: and these numbers are 
described as middle terms (rà pésa). 

Socrates next proceeds to illustrate the method expounded 
by means of some familiar examples. 


17 B—18 p. Tone (dwvy) is at once One and an Unlimited Plu- 
rality (deos 7À90«). But we are not expert linguists (codo, ypap- 
partkoi), we cannot be said to have a thorough knowledge of what Tone 
is, if we can state no more about it than merely this, that it is One and 
it is an Indefinite Plurality. We arrive at a scientific knowledge of it 
only when we are able to define it as regards both qua/ity and quantity. 
And the same is the case with ġwvy as the object of musical science : 
in its universal aspect it is single, but it is also triple as comprising 
Bapv, 6f¥, óuórovov. But in order that a man should be a musical 
expert (co$ós rv povorxyv), he must know more about Tone than this: 
he must know also the musical ‘intervals’ (dacrypara) and their exact 
number and quality (ómóca éori ròv dpiOpov...xat Sota), also the dis- 
tinction between these intervals (rots dpovs róv ĉasr.), and the ‘systems’ 
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or ‘harmonies’ which arise from combining these elements in various 
proportions. And so, generally, —to perceive only the Indefinite Plu- 
rality in things (azretpov À30os èv éxda Tous) does not constitute knowledge, 
but makes the man guilty of an incalculable lack of calculation and 
culture (dzretpov rod $poveiv kai ovk éAAcyysov ovd èvápiðpov, ar ovx eis 
dpOpov ovdey’ èv ovdevi mwror dmiDovra, 17 E). 

Socrates then briefly sums up the (double) logical method thus:— : 
“ When dealing with a Unity it is improper to attend forthwith to its 
Indefinity (èr ámeipov dvaw), and likewise when compelled to begin 
with an Indefinite (76 àTetpov) one should first seek for some mediating 
Number as a needful preliminary to final Unification (év)” (18 A, B). 

In illustration of this, Socrates returns to the case of Tone. When 
some divine person, such as Egyptian Theuth, first noticed that $«ovy is 
&metpos, in this drepov he distinguished the vowels (rà pwrjevra), as a 
plurality (ovx êv ovra 4AAà sev), and another group of sounds, the liquids 
(pwrs pèv ov, POdyyou 8€ peréxovrd rivos), which also were a plurality 
with a definite numerical value (åpiĝpóv twa): and as a third species, 
or distinct plurality, he separated the mute consonants (rpíroy òè et8os 
ypappdrwv Tà...d$wva). This was the first process—the division of the 
One into the fixed Number, of the summum genus ovy into the three 
species (ein), $wvyevra, pésa, Aapwva. 

The next step was to divide the three species into their component 
letters until the exact number of each—consonants, liquids and vowels— 
was completely determined. This done, the total series of numbered 
sounds as well as each unit of the series was summed up under the 
single name of ‘‘ Element " (cro.xetov). 

The object of applying this one common term to denote each and 
all of these various sounds or letters was to show that it is impossible 
to know any one of them by itself and apart from its fellows (ws ovdeis 
npav ovd äv êv avrò kaĝ’ abrÓ avev vávrov avróv): under this single 
generic name they are all unified as the objects of one and the same 
science of Grammar (18 D). 


We notice here that the pioneer of grammatical science 
began with dzreipov—with the scattered and as yet indefinite 
number of particular sounds. Consequently his method was 
of necessity (cp. avayxac@n) the inductive (080€ dvo) or em- 
pirical, proceeding from the dzrecpoy through the three species, 
each of which might be termed an apiOp0s, as péca, in relation 
to the & which comprises them all. 

Also it is to be remarked that the Unity here—the Whole 
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formed of Evyravta Tà ypáppara—is such as to form the object 
or matter for a single science—ypapparixy réyvn". 

The application of the logical method to the cases of 58ov5j 
and dpovgs:w in order to discover the number and quality of 
their e/05 is the immediate interest for the disputants in the 
Philebus; and of this enough has been already said. I will only 
add here a few general remarks concerning Plato's dialectic. 

In its account of the Dialectic Method the PZz/ebus is more 
closely akin to the Sophzst and Politicus than to earlier dialogues. 
Thus in the Phaedrus (265 D ff.) the complementary methods of 
Generalisation (cuvaywyn) and Division (d:aipeous) are applied 
merely *to the discovery of Socratic definitions with a view to 
consistency in the use of debatable terms '; while the dialectician 
is described as the man who is ‘skilful in discerning One and 
Many in Nature, making his divisions at ‘the natural joints of 
the organism.’ A similar use of Division is made in the earlier 
part of the Sophzs¢ (218 B ff.) to arrive at provisional definitions ; 
but in a later passage of the same dialogue (253 B ff.) the subject 
of dialectical science is stated to be “ Division into kinds, where- 
by we perceive one form pervading many particulars, and many 
forms, differing from one another, embraced by a single. form 
external to them ; and again, one form pervading many forms 
or ones-in-many, and many forms separate from one another: 
and to effect Division into kinds is the function of the Philoso- 
pher.” Similarly in the Politicus 285 C ff. the function of Division 
becomes magnified in importance. The object of the whole 
discussion there is said to be the attainment of greater skill in 
Dialectic, since that skill means ability to discover truth about 
the Real, the Incorporeal, the Noumenal; and it is the discovery 
of the interrelations—the likenesses and differences— of these (rà 
do@pata, KadANoTa Üvra kai péytota, 286 A) which constitutes 
Knowledge*. 


1 Cp. Theaet. 202, 203 for discussion of rà rdv *paupuárwv arouxeiá re kal ovddaBds, 
with its conclusion: ula ldéa é£ ékáa Twy TOv cuvappotrévrwy crocxelwy yty- 
vopévy 3) TVAAGBT, dpolws Ey Te ypdupace kal èv rois G\Nos dmacw— where letters are 
similarly used as an example of the elements of composition in general: cp. also 77m. 
48 C orotxeia...008 dy ws év cudraBijs eldect. 

2 For the substance and renderings in the above paragraph I am indebted to 
Dr H. Jackson's tract on the Politicus (J. of Phil. xv. 280 ff.). 
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We conclude, then, that classificatory method was especially 
valued by Plato in these later dialogues as an organon for 
reaching truth’. 

But in noting the broad similarity of doctrine on this point 
between the PZz/ebus and other late dialogues, we should re- 
mark that some slight deviations may also be traced. This is 
especially noticeable in the increased stress laid upon the 
quantitative side of Division in the PAzeóus, in the emphatic 
demand that the enumeration of kinds should be accurate and 
exhaustive”. And I think we should not be unduly pressing 
this point if we were to find in it a confirmation of the view that 
the Philebus is the latest of the late dialogues, except only the 
Laws. 


IV. BEING: ITS KINDS AND CAUSES. 


i Analysis of the Argument. 


The discussion of the Scientific Method (14—18) having 
been followed by some remarks on the ethical topic of the 
dialogue, in which Socrates affirmed that vods is more nearly 
related than 7édovn to the aitiov To) xowoD0 Biov, we find 
ourselves, in the third place, confronted with the Ontological 
problem and launched into a fresh enquiry—that, namely, into 
the nature of what zs. 


23 B. If, says Socrates, we are to contend for the second prize on 
behalf of vos, we shall need new engines of war, dialectical ‘slings and 
arrows,’ others than those already furnished: the way of discourse will 
be long and hard. We must begin with care. 

23C. Let us divide in two, or rather in three, all the contents of 
the universe (závra tà viv ovra èv rà mavti). 

Next, let us take up again some of our recent Aóyo: (cp. 16 c), in 
which we said that God had revealed two classes of Being, the Unlimited 
and the Limit (róv Oedv éAéyouév mov Tò pév am eipov Seigat Tv ÓvTov, 
Tò 06 mépas). Then, establishing these as two «i05, as a third let us 

! Cp. Laws 965 B ff. 
4 E.g. in Soph. 253 B we read merely rota molos ovupwve? xal moia &\Anda où 
Óéxerat, and similarly in 254 C mpwrov uy rota Exaord éaTw, Ewecra Kowwvlas åANMA wv 


mos Exe. Suvduews: but in Phileb. 17R,C Tóc a TÉ dort kal drota: 19B elón...ómóca 
éorl kal ómoia. Cp. the remarks on ‘ Metretic! in Append. E. 
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assume a kind formed by their commingling (rò è rpirov é€ ápdbotv 
rovrou čv Ti Evppo-yopevor). 

23D. But there is a fourth yévos which must not be forgotten: it 
is the cause of the commingling (rs gvypuigews rovrwv mpds adAnAa airia). 
At present, at least, no fifth kind will be needed. 

23 Eff. Having thus indicated the four classes of Being, Socrates 
next proposes to take two of them, rò aweipov and rò mépas éxov, and 
try by cuvaywyy to unite their plurality and divided condition into a 
single Unity, and so to discover in what way each of them was £v xai 
TOÀÀd. 

Taking first rò drepov, as moàÀd,—of which an example is bepporepov 
«ai Vvxporepov, or indeterminate temperature—its characteristic is found 
to lie in its exclusion of, and incompatibility with, anything of the form 
of termination (mépas, réAos, reAevTy, vocóv, pérpiov). Hence, compre- 
hensively, the genus dmepov contains all things which are subjects of 
More and Less, Excess and Defect, and the like (24 E), so that 9 o? 
&reipov vats may be defined as 7° rò uGAXov re Kal Hrrov Sexopevyn picts 
(25 C). 

25 A—E. The second kind of Being is rò wépas. It is described as 
that which contains such things as do not admit of the More and Less, 
but do admit their contraries—the Equal, the Double, and the like 
determinate mathematical relations. And this being so, we arrive at 
the definition of 7 rod méparos, or 7 Tod meparoedods, yévva as the product 
“of the Equal and Double and whatever makes incongruous relations 
cease, and produces, by implanting number, concordant and symmetrical 
relations '." 

26 Dff. As our third class of Being we have that formed by the 
mixture of the first two (rò puxrov êk rovrow dudotv). Its unity as a 
genus comprises all the offspring of wépas and drepov; and it may be 
described as a mixed and ‘become’ Being (juxr) xai yeyevyuévņ ovoia). 
As examples of it we have Health, Music, the Seasons, and so forth. 
Also to it belongs the ‘ Mixed Life,’ which has already been affirmed to 
constitute the human Good (27 D). 

26 Eff. The fourth class is that of the Cause of the Mixture. For 
all things which come into existence, or *become, must have an 
active cause to account for their motion. ‘This fourth kind of Being is 
Tò Óqjuovpyotv, being distinct both from the third which is composed 
of rà yryvópeva, and from the first two which constitute the elements of 
Becoming (èf ùv yiyverat távra). 


1 See further in Append. A, D. 
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Then follows (28 A—31 A) a discussion of vods, which results in its 
determination as closely related to the genus Cause (vo)s piv airías Fv 
Évyyevi]s kai rovrov oxeddv ToD yévovs). 

This brief sketch of the line of enquiry shows us that the 
present section of the dialogue deals with a large and important 
philosophical subject—the Theory of Being in general, which we 
may divide into the two sub-sections, Ontology and Aetiology, 
for convenience of exposition. 


li. Exposition of the Ontology. 


The Ontology proper, in which mávra rà viv évta èv To 
mavti are divided into the three classes of wépas, daretpov and 
pukTóv, is contained in 23 C—26 E. 

From 16C ff. we have learned already that the order of 
thought corresponds to the order of existence—that in each we 
must distinguish three grades or stages, namely mépas, ameipia, 
and ro uuTóv. This third class is that spoken of as rà del 
Aeyoueva elvat—éE évos kai ék ToXXóv. This primarily refers to 
phenomena, or external objects of perception. These combine 
in their nature unity and multiplicity, or determination (arépas) 
and indetermination (azrecpia). Both these elements are innate 
(Evudura) in things: the world of natural existences must con- 
tain both in accordance with the order of its constitution (odtw 
Staxexoounpéva) by the Artificer of the Universe. Consequently 
our thought, if it is to reflect existence correctly, must observe 
this distinction of matter and form. That is, we shall discern 
in the given phenomenon, by logical process, the genus, as éy, 
the species as apiOuó0s or eidos, and as d7eipa the multiplicity of 
further particular or peculiar qualities which attach to the object 
Observed over and above the determinate (i.e. generic and specific) 
qualities. When we have done this we know the object in ques- 
tion, in so far as it can be known, for knowledge in the true sense: 
is only of the elôos, not of the de:pa, or particulars, as such. 
Socrates, for example, can be scientifically defined, or known, in 
so far as he is a specimen of the ei6os Man—but beyond that 
science refuses to consider his properties and accidents. Such 
is the theory as stated in its zztensive aspect, when we com- 
mence by observing the individual phenomenon. From the 

B. P. d 
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extensive side, the One or genus is not to be immediately super- 
ordinated to an indefinite multitude of particulars, but must 
first be carefully subjected to division (dichotomy) into its 
species, until we come to such as refuse to be further sub- 
divided, 'Zroua ei09, after which the individual specimens need 
not be further dealt with. Here the e/09 are the dpiÜuoí or 
mood which mediate between the One and the Many, and 
combine sépas and azreipia. They are the objects of defini- 
tion, the logical middle terms; and they are the vonra and the 
matter of dialectic. 

This, then, is the (twofold) subjective aspect of the theory, 
already expounded as a logical theory in 16 C ff' The other, 
ontological or objective, aspect, set forth in 23 C ff., is that which 
now concerns us. 

The first notion is that of mépas. It is the term used for the 
genus or abstract principle—subordinated to which we have as 
ý TOD Téparos, Or 7j TOU Treparoeu.GoU« yévva, the equal and the 
double and mathematical (arithmetical or geometrical) relation 
in general. It is the principle to which things owe their definzte 
characteristics as quanta and gualia. The special property of 
the members of this genus is that they refuse to admit of their 
opposite, the ‘More and Less,’ that they put an end to infinity and 
indefiniteness. The opposite genus is rò darétpov. This means 
simply the ‘unlimited, the ‘continuous.’ It may be used in two 
senses, (1) of quantitative infinity, or extensive continuity, or (2) of 
qualitative indefinity, or intensive continuity. This genus may 
also be termed the ‘Great and Small, in the first or strictly mathe- 
matical sense, when used of spatial magnitudes; and the ‘More 
and Less,’ or ‘Excessive and Defective,’ when used of things in the 
qualitative or intensive aspect? Hence, as examples of deua we 
may take all kinds of sense-impressions, as such,—indefinite size, 
sound, heat, hardness, sweetness, etc. Such sensations, simply 
as sensations, tell us nothing definite about their objects or 
causes. They convey no knowledge in themselves. The pheno- 
mena are despa, and as such indeterminate and non-intelligible 
(Tò dareipov 7 atretpov GyvwaTov)—a Sei ueÜévra yaipey éav. 


1 Cp. the remarks on the Method of Science above, pp. xxxiii ff.: also Append. F. 
? Cp. Append. D. 
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Now on the subjective side we have seen that the way to 
arrive at true knowledge was by the process of logical mensura- 
tion—by induction from the mepa through the various grades 
of species (etn) to the summum genus, or by the converse path 
of deduction. That was to be the process by which the soul, as 
subject, was to undergo its zreptaywyn from the chaos of confused 
sense-presentations to the ordered system and certainty of know- 
ledge. And, on the other side, the world of natural existences, 
as object of the mind's activity, must undergo a similar process 
if it is to arrive at a state of system and order, if it is to proceed 
ex yevéoews eis ovaíav, if in short it is to be a xocuos. And the 
process in this case, just as in the other, consists simply in the 
combination of mépas with azre:pia,—in the determination of the 
undetermined, the limitation of the unlimited, the defining of the 
indefinite, the informing of the formless. All that is orderly, 
harmonious, beautiful and good is due to the entrance of this 
Formal and Formulating principle into the formless Many. It 
is because of this combination that ‘this goodly Universe’ is a 
rational and intelligible whole, observant of its times and seasons, 
obedient to fixed laws, subject to measure in space and in time. 
This is the manner of the constitution of the Universe as a 
systematic whole,—a xóspos, an éurpvyoy eldos or Cóov. 

And as in the Cosmos, so in man the microcosm—zrépas is 
the Goddess of harmony who effects in his soul vópov xai tav. 
Whence also the life best for man, his aya0óv, is to be found 
where rd dTewpa are tro ToU méparos dSedeuéva, in the perfect 
compound of good, where truth and symmetry and beauty have 
their place. And thus the Law of Mixture is seen to pervade 
the Physical and Ethical (or objective) sphere as well as the 
Logical (or subjective) sphere. 

Now this view of the world without us as a Cosmos, or 
rationally ordered whole, supplies us at once with an object of 
true knowledge. We find outside of us no longer a mere con- 
fused mass of sensible objects, each of which appears as a mere 
individual phenomenon, so totally out of all relation or fellowship 
with other phenomena, that in regard to it we can go no further 
than to make identical] statements—Socrates is Socrates, that 
stone is that stone. On the contrary, in a Cosmic Whole, we 
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see that everything is in relation to everything else, and in 
systematic, graduated, measurable relation. So that the parti- 
cular phenomenon ceases to stand as a mere particular, and 
unites with its fellows to form the e£6os, and so upward in ever- 
widening circles of interrelated being. 

Such we may term the extensive aspect of the objective side 
of our Universe. In it the elôos denotes a group of particulars, 
and coznotes certain specific qualities predicable of each one 
of these particulars, or in other words, the Specific Form is the 
measure according to which are tested and classified the plurality 
of individuals. While in zztensive aspect, with regard to any 
given particular existence, its ef50¢ or formal quality, which 
constitutes it moróv T4, is the sum of the specific properties which 
inhere in it. In so far as its own qualification or quantification 
exceeds or falls short of this normal clos, just in so far is the 
individual member evil and untrue (un ðv, Guerpov, kakoóv, 
aicxypov). The ultimate meaning of unreality, evil, falsehood is 
just abnormality, or departure from the type. 

And thus the conclusions derived from the investigation of 
Being precisely correspond to those supplied by our examination 
of Science and Scientific Method. 


iii, Zhe Aetiology. 
I. Eficient Cause. 


The fourth principal class of things is stated in 23 D to be 7 
aitia THs Evppikews. It is the efficient cause of the combination 
of mépas and d'reipov, and therein the cause also of yéveous, since 
we cannot think of natural existences as uncaused (avaryxaiov 
WavTa Ta yryvoueva Sua Tw’ aitiav yiyvecĝar), 26 E. Further, 
we may consider cause, which is an active power, as forming in 
itself a personal agent; we may identify ro aircov with rò 7rotoóv, 
and rò yeyvouevoy with TO vrotojuevov, so that from the abstract 
categories of cause and effect we pass up to the higher and more 
vivid expressions, ‘ productive agent’ and ‘product,’ or still more 
definitely ‘artistic product’ and ‘artist’ (Tò zrávra raüTa Snpoup- 
yoov, 27B). And thus, as rò pextov in its Universal aspect is the 

. Cosmos (Tò xadovpevoy 0Xov, 28 D, TÒ TOD mavròs oua Euruyxov 
öv, 30 A), So its cause is creative Absolute Reason or the Divine 
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Artificer and Ruler (dAn@ivds xai Oeios voUs, 22 C: vodv xai 
dpovnow...draxvBepvav, 28 D: koouoÜad te Kal cvvrarrovaa... 
coda kal vos, 30 C). 

Reason is King and Lord of heaven and earth (28 C): and 
the product of this Artist bears to him the relation of slave to 
master (nyeltas TÒ TrotoUv...TÓ OovXeÜov eis yéverw airia, 27 A). 
In the universal Reason, then, or mind of Zeus, is to be found 
the efficient, or shaping and ordering, cause of the world as an 
intelligible Cosmos. 


2. Final Cause. 


To determine the conception of the Final Cause in the 
Philebus, at least in its Universal aspect, as cause of cosmic 
existence, we must pass on from 26 ff. to 53 D ff. There we find 
ra Óvra, in the wide sense of the term, divided into two great 
classes— End (rò ob éveka) and Means (rò évekaà tov),—which 
contain all manner of existent things. The determinations in 
this passage may be thus formulated : 





7 ToU dyaÜo) poipa AAN noipa 
| | 
fo ee ——d 
I. TO pev aùrò kaĝ’ avró I. TO dei éQuépevoy. Grou 
—2. TÒ uév ceuvórarov dei meQvkós =2. TO D éXAumés ékeivov 
4 + , à 7 w à € , , er 
=3. TÒ ov xápuv =TÒ od evexa =3. TÒ veká TOU=TO Tivos €vexa 
€ > , 4 > ‘ vy 
—4. ù) ovcía _ m4. -yéveots (ovoías evexa) 


Ex. mactdexa cada ka ayaa. Ex. épacrat avdpeio avrav. 


Thus to this kind of Cause belong the attributes of finality, 
eternity, desirability, reality: it constitutes the endless and 
changeless End of all change, the category of the Good. 

But in addition to these two, it is convenient, after the 
Aristotelian method, to distinguish the two other classes of 
Cause termed Formal and Material. 

3. Formal Cause. Clearly this is to be found in the 
qépas Class as described in the Philebus; and we need not 
repeat here what we have elsewhere said regarding it. 

4. Material Cause. This kind of Cause is obviously 
represented in the scheme of our dialogue by to dzreipov, and it 
too is fully dealt with elsewhere. 

If, then, we wish to combine these various determinations 
into a single and complete theory, we must conceive the matter 
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from the aspect suggested by the terms zrocety, Snysoupyety in 
26 ff., and by the reference to the artist's dpyava and 0Xs in 54 A. 
From these expressions, when compared with the teaching of 
the Zzmaeus and other dialogues, we see that the Universe is 
compared to an artificial product, or work of art. The factors 
necessary to the production of a work of art are (1) the artist, 
as efficient or dynamic, (2) materials zs which or upon which 
he is to work, (3) tools or instruments, and (4) a model or plan 
for him to copy. | 


While the product upon which the craftsman is engaged is in 
process of manufacture, it is as yet only a yeyvopevoy, or ‘in the 
making'; it is imperfect and incomplete and unfinished (not 


TéXeov Or ixavov). Consequently, at any stage of the process it . 


is also untrue, as not yet presenting a faithful or exact (axpi8és) 
copy of its model. And further, we may say of the unfinished 
work that, in a sense, it zs not as yet—it is not what it is 
meant to be, and what its name denotes ; it is still a More or 
Less as compared with the due measure of its original, it is still 
dperpov. Neither is such a work as yet xaf’ abró—it is nothing 
absolute in and for itself: it is a vexa Tov, whose final cause 
is still unattained ; and all its reality of being and meaning lies 
in its approximation to that end, in its advancement towards 
completion. 


Such, then, is the condition of the work while as yet in the 
intermediate stage of yéveous, which lies between the two extreme 
states of absolute non-existence and of perfect existence, of 
which the former obtained before the artist set to work upon 
his material at all, while the latter will obtain after he has com- 
pleted his work and turned out the finished product. In the 
first of these states we find the matter in the rough—simple 
material cause. This is To d7eipov, the artist's 04» of 54D. In 
the case of the human artist, of course, his material is already 
possessed of definite quality and quantity—it is not abstract 
matter, nor wholly indeterminate. Yet the analogy is not al- 
together astray even here. For, from the immediate point of 
view of the artist, and with reference to his precise end, the 
matter zs d7etpov, indeterminate, formless and void. When, 
however, we refer to the Universal Artist, his material must be 


oy 
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ultimate matter, wholly and absolutely indeterminate—simple 
continuity and nothing more. And this is what Plato means at 
bottom both by the dzrespov of the Philebus, and by the 0X9, or 
rather yopa and vroboyn, of the Timaeus. 


But further, the human artist uses tools and measuring- 
instruments—épyava and uérpa. The purpose of these is to sub- 
due the matter to the necessary form, and to compare the copy 
with the original—they are the means to the end: as the instru- 
ments of production in the physical sphere, they correspond to the 
Organon and method of cognition in the logical sphere. From his 
materials, which are mepa, as starting-point, the artist proceeds 
by regular systematic stages, guided by his measures and aided 
by his tools, in ever nearer approximations till he finally reaches 
the last stage, where the copy is one with its model: just as the 
dialectician ascends from dzrecpa through eién to the yévos. The 
‘rules’ and ‘measures’ of the artist are rà mépas €yovra— 
they are external to the matter as such, and also to the re- 
sultant product. They possess no active power in themselves, 
no dvvauts, and so they do not come under the category of 
rà'yaÜ0v, which is reserved for the artist himself as efficient 
cause, and for the perfect product which is final cause. The 
óp'yava, like the 0X9, are merely necessary data, which possess no 
use or value in and for themselves, being entirely yevéoews évexa. 


Thus it appears that, in its ultimate aspect, as dzreipov is mere 
abstract hypothetical substratum, so «répas is mere abstract 
hypothetical determination— neither possessing actual existence 
apart from the other. 

Finally, in addition to the artist himself, his material, and 
his tools, we have to consider the model or original which he 
has to copy, imitate or represent. This model may be regarded 
either as an external natural object, combined of matter and 
form, or as merely a plan or idea existing in the mind of the 
artist. In any case the artist must apprehend it and know it if 
he is to copy it exactly. Accordingly the copy must really be 
a copy, or external representation, of an archetype which exists 
in the mind of the copyist—whether or not originated by him. 
In the work of manufacture the artist is simply attempting to 
give exact expression to a concept or mental picture of his own. 
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So that this concept is both the moving cause, which makes him 
begin the work, and also the final cause, as that for which and 
in view of which the work is done. 

When we pass up from the human artist to the Divine 
Artist, or Demiurge, it is clear that the models in view of 
which he works cannot be outside his mind, which is Universal. 
The Ideas of God are the mapaôeíypara towards which he works. 
It is clear also that the Divine Artificer needs no épyava or 
pérpa, in the material and external sense of the terms, for he is 
himself *the measure of all things, and his instruments of measure 
are his Ideas. Thus the tools and the models are both resolved 
into a process of thought; the ópryava or mépas éyovra being the 
mathematical relations of the universe, or in other words the 
laws of thought; and the e/0g or mapaĝeiypara being the ultimate 
results of the thought-process as carried on by means of, and in 
accordance with, these laws,—which definite conclusions of the 
Divine àiavoetaÜa,, again, constitute Ideas. 
' Such appear to be the general results of Platonic thought 
with regard to the constitution of the World, in so far as it is 
viewed under the aspect of an artistic product. It is by no 
means implied, however, that this exhausts Plato’s philosophising 
on the subject, or sufficiently explains the place of his Ideal 
Theory in the present dialogue. The latter point will be further 
discussed in a subsequent section. 

I now append some parallels from other Platonic dialogues 
and from Aristotle, which may serve to illustrate the Ontology 
of the Philebus. 


iv. Lllustrations. 


The parallelism between the human and the Divine, involving 
the conception of the World as an Artist’s product, and the view 
that the Universal is the vapáóevyua of the particular, which is 
thus prominent in the PAz/edus, is among the most striking features 
of the philosophy of the Timaeus. We are told there, for instance, 
that the human soul, like the World-Soul, has ris uxiis Tepid- 
Sous T?)v pèv TavTod, Thv 66 Üarépov: that the human body has no 
elements of its own but derives them from the World-Frame 
(SaveifeTas aro Tod kócpuov Tvpósg ral ys, ÜÓaros Te xai dépos 
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ópia ws atrodoOncopeva TáXw). We are told there, too, that 
the visible Cosmos, like man the microcosm, is a Rational 
Animal (ov éuyuyov évvovv te tů aAnOeia). We are told 
that its Artificer, or Composer (0 dypoupyds, 0 Évvia rds), being 
all-good, willed a Product like himself, perfect in excellence; 
so that he set before himself, as his final cause, the production 
of a work of supreme beauty and goodness (mws čti kaXXto TOV 
ei xarà dva apioroy Te Epyov atrepyacpévos). And his process 
of production, we are told, was Mixture—first blending indi- 
visible and changeless Being with changeful and divisible Matter 
into a third kind of Being; and then re-mixing these three 
kinds of Being into a single whole (35 A). And this was done 
according to mathematical laws (31 B ff.). 

In short, the visible Cosmos, as described throughout the 
Timaeus, is on the one hand a magnified model of Man, and on 
the other a copy of the Intelligible, Ideal Universe (eixàv Tob 
vontov 0cós aicOnros, O2 B). And in all these points, besides 
many verbal resemblances of detail, one finds that the elaborated 
doctrine of the Zzmaeus echoes the more condensed dogmas of 
the Phzlebus. | 


There are various places (esp. 903 B ff.) in the Laws, too, 
which bear the closest resemblance alike in thought and in ex- 
pression to those we are dealing with in the PAzzbus, as well 
as to the Timaeus and certain parts of the Politicus. We find 
there the same view of God as the great World-artificer, the 
perfect artist (Ónptovpyós codoraros) ; and there also, as in the 
Philebus, God is described as the Supreme Monarch (pôv o 
Bac.revs, 904 A). Next, we find that the Divine Artist works 
with a view to the realisation of the Universal Best (ro xou; 
BéXrio rov); which is exactly the teleology of the Phzlebus. The 
particular and individual is always 'for the sake of' the general 
and universal: the end of ends, which all particular ends sub- 
serve, is the All (rò vá», 70 ÓXov). 

Further, this Final End, the Cosmos or All, is represented 
as Being (ovcia), and not as Being merely, but as a Living 
Activity (T9 To) 7ravrós Bim vrrapxovaa ovcía). In other words, 
to borrow the phrase of the Timaeus, the Cosmos is r0 ajrol/oov, 
the Supreme Animal whose life is a blessed existence (evdatporv 
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ovcía). From this we see why it is that the Cosmos is the 
supreme End: it is because its state of being is supremely 
happy. As possessing eùĝaipwv ovcia it is the natural object 
of all appetite, propension, desire. And as thus forming the 
object of universal desire it forms also the motive-force and | 
stimulus which initiates all movement and all production. 
Accordingly, all yévesıs has for its aim the attainment of ovcia. 

But further, since the only principle of change is yWvy7, all 
perafoXaií must be due to the soul's action 0v éavrzw 7 Sv 
érépav yruxnv: but the alternative cause is possible only in the case 
of a particular soul, for with the World-soul there is no érépa 
Arvx5j to take account of. Consequently the Cosmos is a self- 
regulated, self-motived Being—the universal àv which is the 
sum-total of all particular óvra and yeyvoueva. Its yvy) is the 
Divine Will, in which Love and Reason meet together, and its 
o@pa are the conditions of space and time under which that 
Will works out its own eternal purposes. So that the Cosmos - 
thus regarded is both the End-zz-itself and the End-ze-itself ; 
for its Body and its Soul, though distinguished, are not divided, 
being but different aspects, the material and the formal, of the 
single totality Trò avro£oov. 

Similarly, again, in the .SopAisz, the concrete synthesis of 
motion and rest, of means and end, of being and becoming, 
is shown to lie in the Cosmic Whole, i.e. in the Supreme God, 
Zeus, who combines in his single personality Life and Reason 
(248 E) which together go to make up Soul (249 A). It is- 
expressly argued that this Whole, as Animate, involves the 
Heraclitean postulate of Motion as well as the Eleatic Rest 
(250 B, cp. the Aristotelian Bios év xwy9joe)) But not only is 
the All thus personified and deified in the Sophzst; but there 
too this Cosmic Divinity is conceived in his aspect as Artist, to 
whom as Efficient Cause the composition and order of the Uni- 
verse is ascribed (Oeo Synusoupyobvtos, 265 B, C). Moreover, in 
this connection, the parallel between the human and the Divine, 
the particular and the Universal, is emphasised (265 B—E). 

From the foregoing illustrations of the doctrine of these dia- 
logues it will be clear how unjust is the stricture passed upon 


1 Cp. Tim. 34 B evéaluova 0cà» avrdvy (sc. Tov kóopov) éyervncaro. 
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Plato’s theory of Cause by Aristotle, when he asserts that Plato 
fails to postulate more than two causes, the formal and the 
material‘, 

Such a criticism might be thought to have some weight 
as against the imperfect statement of Idealism in the earlier 
dialogues, though even in the Phaedo, for example, the teleo- 
logical function is attributed to the Ideas, while the Phaedrus 
seems to invest them with the motive power of attraction ; but 
it cannot be urged in the least against the later form of Idealism 
which we have before us in the present dialogues, for in them, as 
we have seen, both efficient and final causes are laid down with 
as much emphasis as by Aristotle himself. 

And Aristotle's strictures appear doubly unfair inasmuch as 
in his own theories of physical causation we find the closest 
resemblance to the doctrine of Plato. Thus, in Aristotle's theory, 
we have mere xivnos or yéveaus, as what lacks vrépas and réXos, 
opposed to o?$eía or ġúcış which is the perfected state, and 
the end to which nature works—just as in the Philebus vyéveaus 
is opposed to oveía, and the ämeipov opposed to the informed 
puxtov, and ġúcıs determined as the normal and perfect state", 
Then again we have the airia, or efficient cause, of the Philebus, 
which is synthesised with the formal and final (vépas and 
ov veka) in the unity of the World-Soul, corresponding to 
Aristotle's 60ev 7) xivnots which becomes identical in the case of 
vvx5 and of púcıs generally with the ob &vexa and eidos or 
ovcía. 

And in Aristotle we find also the same analogy drawn 
between $c: and réyyy, and Nature conceived as the great 
World-Artist who directs everything to an end, so that the 
universe is a system of ends, while Nature, the directress, is in 
. herself the totality of means and ends, of Being and Becoming. 

And lastly, we find Aristotle borrowing from Plato the 
notion that the relation of the Prime Mover to the object moved, 
of Absolute Being to Becoming, or of God to the world, is that 

1 Ar. Met. A. 6. 988* 7 drwy pév obv epl rav ('yrovuévov obrw Óupwev* pavepdy 
0 ék rav elpnuévev Ere Óvoty alrlaw grl uóvov kexpuuévos, T Te ToÜ Tl dort kal TY Kara 
Thy OAnv’ Tà yàp eln rot Tl éatiw aria rots &ANots, rois 5° elect 7d Ev. On which see 


some good remarks by Schneider, /deenlehre in Pl. Philebus, p. 22. 
2 Cp. Phys. 11. 3,7: Met. A. 2,4; Z.7; 0.6,8: De part. an. 1. 5, IV. 8, 10, 12, etc. 
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of the object of love or desire to the subject’. This is surely 
near enough to plagiarism! Only it is to be observed, that 
Aristotle is here a less consistent philosopher than his Master, 
since he lapses into dualism when he speaks of his á/6ios ovcía 
as Keywpiopévn TOV atcOnra@v, and when he divorces Thought 
from Soul, as something self-complete. For why should there 
exist a world at all if it is to be a mere accidental appendix to 
the self-worshipping God? In such a system either God or the 
world must come in as merely évesood:@dés te. But in lapsing 
thus from Pantheism into Deism, Aristotle has had, at least, a 
respectable following—witness Fichte and Schelling. 


V. THE GOOD. 


Having already examined the doctrine of the PZz/ebws re- 
specting the secondary questions of which it treats— whether 
ethical, logical, psychological or ontological—we now come to 
the main subject, concerning the nature of The Good. 

This main subject is at once ethical and metaphysical, the 
Platonic Ethics always resting on the ultimate basis of Platonic 
Idealism. And this ethico-metaphysical discussion forms, as it 
were, the centre to which all the subsidiary lines of argument 
converge: it forms the main river into which, as it sweeps 
towards the ocean of Ideal Forms, the many tributary stream- 
lets pour their tides. .Or we might compare those subsidiary 
lines of discussion—concerning Being, Science and Art, Pleasure 
and the Emotions—as so many threads in the total web of the 
dialogue whose warp is formed by the guiding lines of argument 
which deal with The Good. 

To gather up into a single view the statements which con- 
cern this main subject, we must once more review the whole 
course of the dialogue. 


i. Analysts of the Argument. 

11 B. Here we are plunged at once é” medias res with a statement 
by Socrates of the point under discussion. What is it that is Good? 
Is it, as Philebus (after the Cyrenaics) maintains, Enjoyment, Pleasure, 
Delight and their congeners—good for all living beings? Or is it—the 


1 Cp. Met. A. 7, 9. 
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Socratic position—Reflection, Thought, Memory, and their kin, Right 
Opinion and True Reasoning; which are superior to Pleasure, and full 
of benefit, to all who can attain to the possession of them? 


We may notice here a disparity between the antagonistic 
positions, —the one being concerned with the Good for all 
animals (mâsı £eow), the other with the narrower Good of 
humankind (rots óvvarois). As we shall find, the argument is 
directed by Socrates (as an ethical, not naturalistic, thinker) in 
accordance with the latter view. 


IrC. Immediately after this provisional statement of the problem, 
Socrates restates it thus: Our common task is to declare what state 
or disposition of soul is capable of making life happy for mankind (é£w 
Wuyns kai Siadeow' ámodaívew Twá...r?v Svvapévnv ávÜpermrows mâs. Tov 
Biov eddSaipova rapéxew). 

Here we notice a difference: for maou Sous is substituted 
avOpwrrous mâs, which is necessary for Socrates’ purpose, since 
it would be absurd to attribute to all 2774a/s the intellectual 
functions wherein he claims the Good to consist. As raya0ov is 
the ethical end, it can be such for Man only of all animals: so 
that dv@pwio: must be opposed to, rather than confused with, 
Cóa in general, for the purpose in hand’. 

But further, raya0ov is here announced as é£u wuyns xal 
6.a0ec «s, and such a ‘state or condition’ of soul as is able to 
furnish to men universally a happy life, ie. as a Óvvauw. So 
that here, apparently, rayaĝóv as O)vayus is distinguished as 
efficient cause from evdapovia, or ebóa(uov Bios, as its effect?. 


In 19c ff. the object of discussion is restated once more, this time 
by Protarchus. Addressing Socrates he says that the express object of 
their present conference is to determine on the best of human posses- 
sions (mpós rò SteAéo Oar ti rv dvOpwrivwv krqupárov dpiorov). 

Here observe that ‘the Good’ is the Good for man (as in 
11 C)—that it is regarded as a «tia, a possession and the dest of 
possessions—and lastly, that it is to be determined by 6iaipeous 
on the scientific method. We shall find these remarks important 


1 See n. ad loc. 

2 Cp. 67 B ovd’ åv ol rávres Bóes re kal Irmo. xal TANG £óumavra Onpla pôct rQ TÒ 
xalpew Buokew. 

3 For rávya8óv as Sivas cp. 64 E: also what is said below on 22 C and 61 B. 
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when we come to discuss presently the difficulties of the final 
ordering of the Good’. 


20 D ff. In explanation of his assertion, on superior authority, that 
tayaGov is neither ydovy nor dpovnors, Socrates proceeds to describe the 
characteristics of the Good. 

tayaov is (1) réAeov (20 D); (2) ixavov (20D); (3) mace dvrois 
«ai Cos aiperov (22 B). Using these as tests —perfection, sufficiency, 
and universal desirability—it is easily seen that the Good for man is to 
be found neither in the life of mere pleasure—apart from thought, 
memory etc.—nor yet in the purely intellectual life which is mapdrav 
arabs, quite devoid of pleasurable, or other, emotion. 

Hence, as the Good for man there is proposed a third life which 
shall combine both these elements, neither of which, as appears, can 
be dispensed with by man (6 £vvaudórepos, è auqdoty cupptxGeis kowós 
yevopevos, SC. 99ovijs Kat vod Kat dpovycews, 22 A) And if any man 
chooses any other life instead of this he will be guilty of an ethical 
blunder (zapà dvow tův Tod aàņÂðs aiperov Biov 22 B). 

This Mixed Life, being thus identified with the Good for man we are 
in quest of, gains the victory (vuxyrypia) over both the rival competitors 
which had appeared first in the lists. 

22C ff. This description of the (human) Good as the Mixed Life 
having thus disposed of the claims both of nový and of (human, indi- 
vidual) vods, all that remains for either of them to compete for is the 
right to second place, as constituting the cause of the goodness or 
desirability of that Mixed Life which holds the first place (rv pèv oiv 
viKNTYHpiwv mpòs Tov kouwóv Biov otk aud Bra KTA). 

Here we see that the ground of the discussion is shifted, so 
that the point henceforward is, not to discover raya8óv, but to 
discover rò aitiov. But as this causal element (condition or 
end) may also be termed tdya@ov, we must be careful to dis- 
tinguish these two meanings of the term. 

It is to be observed also that in this passage the rival to 
ndovn is termed, not dpdvnots or êmıoTýun as before, but only 
vous. And further that, although Socrates admits defeat for 
human vols, he does not do so for divine vois (ray dv, à PirnBe, 
5 y' éuós* ov pévtou TOv y aXq0ivóv aya kai Oetov oluat vod», 
dXX dXXcs THs EXEL). 

Concerning this divine Reason we shall hear more presently. 

1 See Append. B. 
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23 B ff. The attempt to resolve this new problem, whether 
it is vods or 79ov;5 that is to occupy the second place, the place 
of the Cause, launches us into a new inquiry—that into the 
kinds of Being, which has already been commented on. For 
the ethical question in hand, the main interest of this ontological 
inquiry lies in its determinations regarding the Cause, and its 
distinction of the classes to which belong respectively 7ov5 and 
voüs, and also o uuxros Bios. 


27 ff. Here Socrates, having recapitulated the results of the 
ontological enquiry, proceeds to state its importance for the ethical 
subject of discussion (ri more BovAnOevres eis ravra adwope0o ;). The 
question was, he reminds his hearers, to discover whether the second 
prize (8evrepeta, cp. 22 C) should be given to ydovq or to $povgew. And 
now the ontological duaipeors which has preceded enables us to complete 
our decision regarding the place of these competitive goods (rv xpiow 
mpwrov ?rép. kal Oevrépov). 

First, then, concerning the Mixed Life, we can now state its genus 
and specific character (ópðpev ris ré rti kal Grotov yévovs). Clearly it 
belongs to the third, or Mixed, genus (où yàp Svoiv rwoty éori pix TÓv 
éxeivo, GAAG évuuravrwv ray areipwv bd ToU zéparos Sedepevwv, wor dpOds 
0 vixnpopos obros Bios pépos ékeivov yiyvour àv, 27 D). Next, Pleasure is 
determined as belonging to the second class (ov yàp dy y8ovi) wav a-ya00v 
9v, €. py dmetpov éróyyave mepuxds kal mXjÜe. kai TQ paGAAov, 27 E). 
And finally, Reason (28 a ff) is determined as the governing and 
ordering principle in the Cosmos, so that it belongs to the fourth class, 
being of kin to the Cause (vois peév airias hv £vyyevijs...j00vi] 9. ameppós T 
autTy KTA. 31 A). 


Thus the digression with which pp. 23—30 are mainly 
occupied turns out to have solved our problem, as Socrates says 
(rn 9é y èu) Sntnce: vemopikds atroxpiowv, 30 E), since it has 
made clear that the right of second place belongs to vois and 
not to 760v7—to Socrates’ god instead of to Philebus goddess. ` 


31 B ff. So far then we have, in accordance with the logical method, 
assigned both Reason and Pleasure each to its appropriate genus (viz. y 
airia and 76 &zetpoy) ; we have discovered their universal aspect and the 
places they hold in the total scale of Being (ob yévovs xai tríva morè 
Svvap.v kéxrgra, 31 A). This is, so to say, to have determined the 
formal cause of these two obiects; it now remains to discover their 
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material and efficient causes, or the sphere zz which and the condition 
or affection decause of which, they come into being (8€ 57 rò pera 
Touro, Èv à Té €oriv Ékdrepov avtow kal 51a Ti mahos yiyverOoy, ómórav 
vyiyvnoGov, etv pâs, 31 B). 

Here we see that we are about to enter upon a new sphere of 
discussion embracing the conditions of phenomenal existence. 
That is to say, the argument which follows, instead of being 
logical or metaphysical, becomes psychological in its reference, 
passing on from évta to yuyvoueva, from notions to sensations’. 


59 E ff. Having completed the classification of the various kinds of 
Knowledge and of Pleasure, the next step is to mix them—using them 
as artists (Sypuovpyot) use their materials (è ðv 7 év ols Set Syptoup- 
yev ti)’. ; 

Now while Philebus asserts that Pleasure is the universal object of 
pursuit (cxordv ópÜóv waar wos) and so the Universal Good (raya0óv 
&/jraci)) and thereby identifies, not merely in name (9voua) but in 
essence (vars), the Good with the Pleasant, Socrates on the contrary 
maintains the essential difference of Good and Pleasure (ro re ayaĝòv 
kal you Stadopov aAXjAov $iciv Eyew), and asserts that Wisdom is 
more nearly akin to the Good than Pleasure (uaAAov péroyov elvat ijs 
ToU ayabo? poipas THY dpóvgow Ñ THY *j9ovijv, 60 B, cp. IT B, C). 

60c. Now the essential characteristics of the Good (7 ro? ayafot 
$c:s) are, as we saw above (20 B ff.), three—viz. rò réAeov (61 A), Tò 
ikavóv (60 C), tò waow aiperóv (61 A). And these three can only be 
found in the Mixed Life, since either of the unmixed lives—dpovqyois 
dvev 1700vijs Or noovy xwpis dpovycews—is found to fail in respect of the 
second characteristic, rò ixavóv, ‘ sufficiency.’ 


1 Cp. Michelis, PAz.. Plat. 11. p. 84 “Bis hierhin (31 B) bildet das metaphysisch- 
dialektische (wenn wir wollen, das dogmatische) Element das vorschlagende in der 
Entwicklung; von hier an bis zum Schlusse, der wieder auf jenes zurückgreift, das 
psychologisch-moralische, obwohl beide auch im Begriffe durchaus nicht klar aus- 
einander gehalten sind." bid. p. 89 ** Dieser Begriff (des absolut Guten) nicht mehr 
ein rein dialektisch-metaphysischer, sondern wesentlich auch ein moralischer ist," 
and so in the Philebus we have an “unklare Vermengung des metaphysischen und des 
moralisch-psychologischen Momentes, die trotz aller herrlichen Entwicklungen nach 
allen Seiten hin den Grundcharakter dieses Dialogs ausmacht." 

2 Cp. Polit. 286 D é£ dv kal év ols Snucovpyoiow : also, for év à, Tim. 49 E, 50C, D, 
E, 52 A, B,C (of space, as ultimate drodoxy) ; and for é£ ov, Ar. Pol. 1. 3 Aéyw 06 ony 
Tò b mokeluevov, ÈE ob re áümroreAeirat Epyov, olov j2ávry uv Epia, ávüpiavromoug dé 
xaAkóv. Cp. also, for artist's Uy, PAil. 54 C a.d Zim. 69 A ola. rekrósw july ÖNN 
mapakerTrat KT. 
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[This fact regarding the Good for man is also to be found stated, it 
should be observed, in 20 c, D and 67 4'.] 

61 Bff. Hence we conclude that the Mixed Life is, as it were, the 
dwelling-place (oi«yows) of the Good, and there we must look for it. 


At this point, it should be noticed, the signification of the 
term raya0óv appears to change. For hitherto the Mixed Life 
has apparently been identified with the Good, whereas now a 
distinction is made between the Mixture and certain qualities, 
properties or conditions of it, to which as Cause the term raya00v 
seems more properly to belong (cp. 11 C and 22 B). 


We have already classed, according to their degrees of Zruth, the 
various species of 60vg as well as of érwrjju and réqvy.. How many 
of these, then, will be required as ingredients in the Mixed Life which 
is the Good? In determining this, we must have regard not merely to 
Truth (rò àAy0és), but also to Sufficiency (rò ixavov), which, as we have 
already seen more than once, is an indispensable mark of the human 
Good. Hence it will not be enough to make use merely of the purest 
segments or species (rà aÀ70éerara truýpara) of Pleasure or Knowledge; 
for if we so confined our choice we should be in danger of not com- 
pleting the most desirable and satisfactory form of human life (róv 
ayarnrorarov ior). 

624 ff. For example, if a man should possess the highest intellectual 
gifts, and the deepest scientific knowledge—a dialectician able to define 
the essential nature of Justice or of the Heavenly Sphere, —yet were he 
ignorant withal of the things of this world, of the circumstances of human 
life and the objects immediately about him,—clearly the mental con- 
dition (d:a6eors) of this man would be ridiculous. 

And this shows us the necessity of adding to pure Knowledge and 
abstract Science something of the impure knowledge which deals with 
concrete objects of sense (rv o) BeBaiay ot0é kaÜapàv réxvqv épBAgréov 
Kowy kai avykparéov). In fact, we thus find ourselves unable to exclude any 
form of Knowledge or of Art, since these, though they differ in degree, do 
not differ in kind, and are not, like pleasures, discordant (évavría aAAyAois). 

62 E—64 ^. With regard to the amount of Pleasure to be admitted, 
the decision is not so easy. Clearly it would not be safe at once to 
admit a// pleasures: we must discriminate. 

We admit then, first, such pleasures as are indispensable (avayxaia) : . 
also, such as are beneficial, or at least harmless, for us all to enjoy 


1 Further remarks regarding these qualities will be found in 4427ez4. B, G. 
B. P. € 
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(cupdepov Te piv kai aßàaßès dracu, 63 A): and such, too, as, being 
pure and genuine (dàņĝeîs xai kaÜapat), naturally harmonise with voùs 
xai d$póvgois, to which they are appropriately attached (oxeddv oixetat) 
as concomitant with Health, Temperance and Virtue in general (pef 
byteias Kal ToU awppoveiv xai dy xai Eypmacys aperns). Whereas, on the 
contrary, it would be irrational to combine with Reason the pleasures 
which accompany Unreason and Vice (ras per’ adpoovvys kai THs aAANS 
xakías éropévas) ; that is, if we really wish to produce a perfectly har- 
monious and beautiful Mixture wherein we may divine the real nature 
of Good, human and universal (dri xaAAioryny evra kai dotraciacroraTyy 
piv xai xpaow èv tatry uaÜev meipaoba, ri more čv re dvOpuTe 
kat TQ TayTl wépuxev aàyaÜóy kai ríva idéav abrjv elvai Tore 
p.a vT evTéoy). 

645. Further, in addition to these elements of Knowledge and 
Pleasure, we must put Truth in the Mixture, to ensure that it /ruZy 
comes into being and ruly exists (6 py uíGouev adyOerayv, oùk àv Tore 
Tovro aAnOus yiyvorro ovd av yevdpevov ein). 

With this final addition the compound is complete—our argument, 
like the cosmic power of the soul over the body, has at last wrought it 
into a perfect product (époi pèv yap kaÜazepel Koopos Tis aowpartos üp£ov 
kaXos éudyov cupatos 6 viv dyos ametpyaoDat $aívera.). 

64c. Hence we may say rightly that now we have arrived at the 
very threshold of the abode of our object, the Good (éri rots rov ayaĝoù 
viv jòn mpoOvpors). | 

Here again should be noticed the distinction drawn between 
Taya0óv and the meros Bios which is taya0ob oixnows (cp. on 
61 C above). 

64c. Thus we have, as it were, tracked the lion to his den— 
pursued the Good home to its final lurking-place. "The next step is to 
discover what it is that makes this state of existence (8ua0ecis) universally 
desirable—what is the Cause of the Mixed Life appearing to us as our 
Good (aürtov...ro0 mâr. yeyovévat mpoogtAy)—what is the most 
honourable and respected (r«&co ra 70v!) feature in it. When we know 
this, we can then pronounce as to whether this Causal factor in it is— 
universally and cosmically, by Nature's laws—more nearly allied to 
Pleasure or to Reason. 

64D. The Cause of the Mixture as a whole, and of every mixture, 
to which it owes its unique value (ô? 7v ravròs afta yiyverat), is found 


! For råyaĝóv as rlucov cp. Ar. Eth. Nic. A. 12. 1102* 1, cited in Append, G, 
ad fin. 
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to lie in Measure and Symmetrical Nature (uérpov xai 9 {vuperpos 
$e), without which no conservation either of the whole compound or 
of its constituent parts is possible. 

64 E—65 a. Accordingly, the Good disappears into the Beautiful : 
for Moderation and Symmetry result in becoming Beauty and Virtue. 
Now Truth has already been inserted in the Mixture ; so that, if not 
with one, at least with these three Forms to help we may discover the 
Good—namely, with Beauty, Symmetry and Truth, the union of which 
we may call, as One, the Good and the Cause of the Goodness of the 
Mixed Life. 

65 A ff. The Cause of the Goodness of the Mixture having thus 
been discovered-—though not as a single object, but rather a trinity in 
that unity termed tayafov—we are now in possession of a criterion 
which will enable us to decide as to the positions of Pleasure and 
Wisdom respectively in the moral hierarchy (óórepov avrotv ro apío rov 
fvyyevéorepov T€ kal Tysuwrepov èv avÜparrows Té érti kai Ü«otc). We shall 
adjudge the dispute between these rivals by applying to them both in 
turn, as our moral standard, each of the three forms of the Good— 
Beauty, Truth, Moderation (xa0' & éxacTov TOv Tpiv...kaÀAovs xai 
aAxÜcías kai petpiorytos). | 

65 cff. Then we find that: 

(1) judged by 4Ax6««a, while ydovy is árávrov ddaloviorarov, a huge 
impostor, vods on the contrary is rot raUTÓv kal aAs«ia Ñ TávTov 
ój.0 LOTO. TOv T€ kai aÀvÜéararov : 

(2) judged by perpsorys, nothing is of its nature apetporepoy 
79ovijs, while, contrariwise, nothing is vo) re xai émuo Tus ép p erpóm epov : 

(3) judged by «aAAos, while nový is often accompanied by rò 
ye^oiov or Tò mdvrov aioXwrov, no one has ever thought ¢povyors xai 
vovs to be in any way alc xpor. 

664 ff. Finally if we arrange the results of our philosophical 
enquiry regarding the Good in a fivefold scheme, Pleasure must come 
last, outstripped by Reason and its congeners’. 


ii. Comments and Illustrations. 

Reviewing the course of the argument as sketched above we 
see that it is rendered intricate and perplexing because of the 
frequent change in point of view; and that this perplexity is 
only enhanced by the oracular obscurity in which the final 
ordering of Goods is involved. Some further observations may 
aid in setting clear the leading lines of thought. 

1 For a discussion of this fivefold scheme of Goods, see Append. B, and F (p. 209). 
e2 
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To begin with, it is obvious that our determination of The 
Good will depend upon the subject to which it is related. Is it 
to be the Good for Man alone, or that for all Animals, or that 
for the Universe in general? ? 

The Good as maintained by Philebus is that for all animals ; 
whereas the Good proposed first by Socrates can only form an 
object for the rational species of animals. And so, to arrive 
at a common ground of debate, the subject is narrowed in 
11 C ff. (cp. 19 C) to the question as to the Good for Man, 
the best human acquisition (xrgua), the end of ethical conduct. 
But even in deciding on this narrower issue a larger con- 
sideration is involved, with some apparent inconsistency ; for 
one of the three marks of the Good is stated to be Desirability 
for aZ plants and animals (22 B). This I take to be a subtle 
indication that the question of the Universal Good is bound 
up with the narrower question as to the Human Good. 
However, the ostensible conclusion of the discussion in its 
narrower aspect, which might serve almost as the end of the 
dialogue, is given in 22 B, where the Mixed Life of blended 
Thought and Pleasure is decided to be the Good for Man. 

But now the discussion opens out afresh, with what is, 
apparently, a quite different question. What is the Cause that 
this Mixed Life is the Good, what is the responsible element in 
the Mixture? And how are Pleasure and Thought respectively 
related to that Causal Element? Here the notion of the Good 
is regarded in its more essential and inward aspect. And to 
solve the new question as to its nature, the argument diverges 
again into the wide subject of universal Ontology, by the 
analogy of which it is determined that Reason is practically 
identical with the Cause in question. Thus the second branch 
of discussion seems finally settled by the decision that the second 
place in order of merit rightfully belongs to Socrates' champion, 
Reason, by virtue of its identity with raya£ov» in its second 
aspect as TO aiTwov (30 E). 

The third branch of discussion deals with the classification of 
the various actualised forms of Pleasure and of Science, with a 

1 Cp. Jackson's article, as cited on p. xxvii n., where the argument regarding 
réyedée in the Philebus is compared with that in Rep. 505 B ff. 
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view to their ultimate combination in the Mixed Life ; and so we 
may say that here (31 B ff.) the earlier topic is resumed, and that 
we are attempting to determine more closely the constitution of 
the Good in its aspect as the concrete Good Life. But here, 
again, the matter is complicated by a seeming distinction 
between the Good as a Mixed Whole and the Good as a 
Causal Factor (cp. 61 C, 64 C). The wider notion of the Good 
is described as the dwelling (of«yovs) wherein is hidden the active 
reality of that intrinsic cause which is The Good. Consequently, 
when we have for the second time described the Good which 
is the Mixed Life, we must also for the second time search out 
the underlying Cause of its Goodness, which is in a deeper sense 
The Good. And after this Causal Good has been discovered in 
the threefold notion of Beauty-Symmetry-Truth, then we must 
apply these notions to determine for the second time the com- 
parative merits of the defeated claimants Reason and Pleasure. 

Thus it would appear that the whole discussion is re- 
duplicated. The three allied questions concerning (2) the Good 
Life, (6) The Good as Cause, and (c) the relations of Reason 
and Pleasure thereto, are first discussed in the earlier portion 
of the dialogue (11 B—31 A); and then discussed all over again 
in the same order in the later portion (31 B to end)’. 

For a clear view of the doctrinal results, it is specially 
important to observe that throughout both these parallel lines 
of argument the two views of Good (as Cause and as Mixed 
Effect) and also the two spheres of observation (the Human 
and the Cosmic), are almost inseparably blended. In this con- 
nection we should observe a point already touched on in the 
preceding analysis (22 C), namely, the alternating and somewhat 
confusing way in which the terms Reason (voüc) and Wisdom 
(ppovnots) are used, either together or apart. The latter term 
is proper to the human (ethical) side; the former may equally 
express the Divine or Cosmic side of Intelligence. 

Another point to notice is the threefold sign by which the 
Good as Ethical End, ie. the Mixed Life, is distinguished— 
Perfection, Sufficiency, Desirability. This sign is emphasised 
by repetition (20 B, 60 C). And corresponding to it we have the 


1 Cp. Michelis, PAZ. Plat. 11. pp. 84 ff. 
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similar threefold sign which characterises rayaĝóv in its aspect 
as primary Cause (pérpov, cuppetpia, aX10eia)!. 

Analogous to the distinction between the two aspects 
of rayaĝov, is that between duvayis and gious. Our previous 
remarks on II C and 64 E will have drawn attention to 
this piece of terminology; and it may be further illustrated 
from 24 C, 25 E, 29 B, Rep. 477 B ff, Tim. 74 D, Soph. 247 C ff. 
As I have elsewhere’ explained “vvas is the common de- 
nominator to which all reality, all causal relation, whether outer 
or inner, spatial or non-spatial, is reduced,” while “the vats of 
a thing may be said to be its compound union of both form and 
matter": “so in general, púsıs is to ĝúvapıs as effect to cause, 
result to agent, subordinate to superordinate: the 6 adzrepyaterat, 
whereby the otherwise incomprehensible vvapıs is conditioned 
and determined, appears as actual èv ¢vcer. This distinction is 
set forth as that between the human and the Divine in Laws iii. 
691 E: $vous Tis avOpwrivyn pepypévn Ocía til Suvapes kart- 
6o0ca KTH.” 

Thus the Metaphysical core which underlies the Ethical 
discussion throughout the dialogue must be steadily kept in 
view if we would avoid serious confusion. 

There is an express reference to the Ethical conclusions of 
the Philebus in the first book of the JVzeomackean Ethics’. 
Aristotle has just been insisting on the multiplicity of the 


1 These notions will be found illustrated in Append. B, G. 

? See my note “ On the use of ddvayus and $c: in Plato" in Class. Rev. vin. 7. 
pp. 297 ff. Of gvovs in Plato Benn remarks, “it transcends the limits of space and 
time and embraces the necessities of ideal existence," and he speaks of Plato’s “idea 
of Nature as a universal order or norm”: which is true of its positive aspect. 
Cp. Append. B. 

8 Ar. Eth. Nic. A. 4. 1096* 19 ff. rò 66 dyadov Néyerar kal ev TQ Tl. kal èv rg mou 
kal év rq mpós Tt, TÒ 06 Kal’ avrò kal ù ovola mpórepov TH $íce TOD Tpós Te (mapapváði 
yap ror’ oike kal cupBeBnkdre rod Ovros): dor’ odK àv eln kou) Tes éml rovTwY 
ldéa. ër. & émel rávya00v icaxws Aéyerat TH Üvri (kal yap év Tq TL Aéyerat, olov 6 Peds 
xal 6 voüs, kal év rw wow al dperal, kal dv T Toa q TÒ uérptov, kal èv TQ mpds ri 
TÒ xpnotmov, kal év Xx póvq kapós, kal év Tóm qq larra kal Érepa, TouxÜra), Sndrov ws ok 
dy eln kowóv Te kaÜ0óXov kal čv. où yàp dv édéyero èv mácaus rais Karnyoplas, àAN. év 
jug povy. ere Ò éwel rv xara ulav ló£av, ula kal émuo rum: viv 9 elol roddai 
kal Trav vrd ulav Karnyoplay, olov kaipo, év woréuw èv yàp orparyyiKxn, èv voow 
3’ larpuc), kal ToÜ uerplov év rpody uév larpixh èv móvois 96 yuuvacrixy. Cf. ib. 
1096° 25 ovx oTi dpa Tò dyabdv kowóv Ti «kal» xarà ulay lõéarv. 
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notion of the Good: there is a Good, i.e. a final end and aim, 
for every art and every action; the term may be predicated 
under every category, and rayaĝóv, therefore, is coextensive 
with ovcia in the variety of its meaning. Thus, in point of 
substance, God or Reason is the Good; in point of quality, 
the virtues; in point of quantity, To pérpiov; relatively, the 
useful; zemporally, kavpós ; and so on. Consequently, he argues, 
the Good which is thus manifold cannot be, as Platonists assert, 
a single Idea; for were it an essential Unity, it must belong to 
one Category and one only. 

Besides, he proceeds, of what use is it to postulate an Idea 
(an avToéxaa'ov) at all, if the essential notion (Xoyos) of the Idea 
and that of the particular are identical? And by calling the Good 
‘eternal’ (aiécov) we get no further, for it is none the more good 
because of its duration’. 

Another objection put forward by Aristotle to what he 
describes as the Idealists' view of the Good is that the Ideal 
Good is beyond the sphere of human practice and acquirement’. 


1 Ath. Nic. A. 4. 1096* 34 ff. dwropnoae ©’ &v ris Tl wore kal Bovdovra: Né-yew adroé- 
kac Tov, elrep Ev re abroavyOpwry kal dvOpwry els kal 6 ards Abyos éarly 6 ToU dvOpwrov. 
Ü yàp &vOpwros, ovdev Stolcovew: el 5 oUrws, odd’ jj dyaldy. dXAà why oddev TH dldcow 
elvai paddov dyabdv oTa, elrep unde NevKdrepov TÒ 3oAvxpórcov ToU epnuepov. 

These words immediately succeed in the text those cited above (rà è dya6dv.. .yup- 
vacrixy). But they present serious difficulty if the reading is right, as it would seem 
out of place here to bring in a discussion of atroav@pwros. Consequently Noetel 
transposes them to ^17, and Christ suggests ** videntur ab Aristotele ad v. 16 sq. in 
margine esse adjecta." 

But I distrust such methods, and would suggest instead a slight alteration of the 
text, retained in its present order. The case of avrodv@pwmos is brought in merely to 
illustrate that of avroayafov: hence neither ovó' 9 áya0óv nor ålõıov nor dyaddv eorac 
should refer to adrody@pwmos nor to avroékacroy but to auroáya0ov (to which dlóuoy 
must refer as recalling the dldtos púsıs of Phileb. 66 A). ò Abyos TOU dvOpwrov is äv- 
Opwros Ñ &vOpwwos, which is the same in the particular as in the Idea: but this proves 
nothing regarding &v@pwros (or &xacrov) Ñ àya0óv. Hence Aristotle could not argue 
el & obrws 088’ jj dya0dv. But it does prove something regarding ráya6óv 7 dyaddv. 
The essential notion of the Good, gua good, is the same in the universal, ideal 
avrodyadoy as in the particular dya0d. Hence I would write 7 yap dvOpwmos, ovdév 
Stolcovew. el 5’ obrws, ovde <Tdayabdv> qj d'ya0Óóv. add why 0086 TH dlÓtoy elvat KTH. 

Then rdyaov will resume its proper place as the main topic of discussion, and there 
will be no need of changing the position of the passage. 

2 Eth. Nic. A. 4. 1096* 32 el yàp xal Eorw ëv re kal Kowy Karryopovpevor dyaddv 1)- 
xwpordéy Ti avTd Kal’ abrd, SHdov ws oùk dv eln wpaxrdv obõè KTNTOV dvÓpimq: viv dé 
rotoUTÓv Ti fyretrat. 
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What benefit will it be, he asks, to the weaver or the carpenter, 
so far as his particular craft is concerned, to know the Ideal 
Good: or how will a man be a better doctor or general for 
having viewed the Idea? It is the particular and not the 
Universal which concerns the artist or scientist’. But, Plato 
would reply, the /zze scientist, and the true artist also, is the 
philosopher and Ze is concerned with the Ideal and with the 
particular just in so far as it ‘partakes of’ Ideality. In short, 
while Aristotle insists here that the Idea cannot be xryróv 
avOparw, the business of the PAzebus is precisely to show how 
the Idea may be a rpa (cp. 66 A). 


VI. THE IDEAS IN THE PHILEBUS. 


In what has been said above, I have carefully avoided 
touching on the vexed question concerning the place of the 
Ideas in the doctrine of the PAilebus. But it is so important a 
question for the Platonist that it cannot be wholly set aside. 

Four main views have been held. The first is that of the 
separatist critics, such as Schaarschmid* and Horn, who contend 
that there is no genuine Idealism to be found in the dialogue, 
from which they argue its spurious character; though here it 
is possible to suspect that it is the critics' desire to prove its 
spuriousness which leads them to deny its Idealism. The 
second view is that taken by Brandis, Steinhart, Susemihl, 
Rettig, Teichmiiller’, which makes the Ideas reside in the First 
Class of the four stated in 23 C ff., i.e. in the 7épas. The third 
view is that of Zeller, according to which the Ideas are identical 
‘with the highest cause (7 Airia) which constitutes the Fourth 
Class. While, lastly, there is the view propounded by Dr Jackson 
that the Ideas are to be found in rò pexrov. 

1 Eth. Nic. A. 4. 1097* 8—13. 

2 See “Die Sammlung der Platonischen Schriften,” p. 301: ‘Wie weit sich der 
Philebus vom Geiste der platonischen Philosophie entfernt, zeigt sich ferner bei Be- 
trachtung der Weise wie er der platonischen Ideenlehre gedenkt,” u.s.w. 6rd. p. 297 
“ Letztere (die Ideenwelt) ist mit einem Worte in unserem Dialoge zu kurz gekommen, 
ein hinlángliches Zeichen, dass Plato nicht dessen Verfasser war, da dieser ja das 
grösste Gewicht immer auf die Ideen legt." Also Horn, Platonstudien, pp. 382 ff., 
as cited in Append. F. 

3 See esp. Teichmüller, Studien z. Gesch. d. Begriffe, pp. 255ff.; and cp. Maguire 
as cited in Append. B, and in Hermath. 11. p. 447. Cp. also Michelis, Phil. Plat. 11. 
p. 81. 
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Thus all four Classes, with the exception only of to àmepov, 
have important advocates to claim for them the honour of 
furnishing us with Ideas. Only two further interpretations 
would seem to remain open—however wanting in plausibility— 
viz. that which should see the Ideas in the dzrecpov Class, and 
that which should discover them not in any one of the four 
classes but in a combination of two or more of the Four. But 
neither of these possibilities calls for serious consideration. 

Neglecting, for the present, the scepticism of those who deny 
the Platonic authorship of the dialogue as a view which conflicts 
with external, if not internal, probabilities, I proceed to consider 
the rival explanations of Brandis, Zeller, and Jackson. 

(1) If the Ideas are identified with the mépas ëyovra, we 
have to meet the following objections : (2) this does not remove 
the difficulty raised in 15 B, since “ the idea still exists at once by 
itself, apart, and distributed amongst a multitude of particulars " 
(Jackson Zc. p. 282): (2) if airia or the Deity is to be identified 
with rayaĝov or the head Idea, it is improbable that Plato would 
have put the rest of the Ideas in a separate class: (c) the field of 
the Ideas is in no way limited to numerical and metrical deter- 
minations: (d) the objects of voüs and ériotyyn, i.e. the Ideas, 
are not likely to be placed in a lower sphere than these faculties 
themselves, which are classed with airia. These last three 
objections are specially urged by Zeller; and whatever weight 
we may be inclined to attach to them, they may at least justify 
us in refusing to accept without further SK pianatgn the view of 
Brandis and his followers. . 

(2) But when Zeller himself bids us see the Ideas in the 
aitia THs pi—ews, we must ask whether this view sets us free 
from all perplexity. Is the difficulty raised in 15 B thereby 
removed, or is it quite easy to reconcile this identification with 
the authors method of describing the aitia? And if not, 
there is some ground for agreeing with Dr Jackson when he 
expresses his dissatisfaction with the Zellerian hypothesis. 

(3) The view that the Ideas are discoverable in the uucrov 
is closely bound up with Jackson's peculiar theory of the evolution 
of Platonic thought. He maintains that what we have to 
look for in the PAzlebus is not the Platonic Idea as ordinarily 
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conceived but the Idea of ‘later Platonism, the ' paradeigmatic ' 
Idea. And this later conception of the Idea he finds embodied 
in certain ‘fixed types’ which he discovers in the uucróv—" types 
resulting each from the union of the appropriate vrocóv (i.e. TO 
pérpiov) with the d7e(povr in question.” This view may be best 
elucidated by explaining how it affects the relation of the Idea 
to the particular: * Whereas in the Republic and the Phaedo a 
particular is what it is by reason of the presence of the idea, so 
that the idea is its cause, in the PAilebus both the idea and 
the particular come into being through the conjunction of two 
elements, an indefinite matter and a limitant quantity. The 
indefinite matter is the same for the idea and for the particular. 
The limitant quantity of the particular differs from, but at the 
same time more or less approximates to, the limitant quantity 
of the idea; and the more nearly the limitant quantity of the 
particular approximates to the limitant quantity of the idea, 
the more closely the particular resembles the idea. Thus the 
relation of the particular to the idea is now no more than 
resemblance to a type, the causal function of the idea, as con- 
ceived in the Republic and the Phaedo, having been transferred 
to the two elements into which the particular, in common with 
the idea itself, has been analysed." The author of this view 
endeavours to support it by a comparison of Pb. 27 B with 
Parmen. 132 C, and also by an original interpretation of Arist. 
Met. 4.6. But our verdict on his interpretation of the Philebus 
must largely depend upon our estimate of his theory as a whole, 
in its application to the series of later dialogues. 

My general opinion of that theory I have indicated else- 
where!: it may suffice for the present to cite a few of the 
objections which may be raised to its present application. - If 
the Ideas are absolute, independent principles, how can we 
place them in the pxrov which, of all the four Classes, possesses 
in the least degree the character of a principle? If the Ideas are 
ovc (a. and ğvrws ğvra, how can we fairly refer them to the Class 
described as yéveows eis ova (av (26 D), or puer?) xai yeyevnpévn 
ovcía (27 B)? Can we, moreover, elicit from Plato's language 


1 See my article on * The Later Platonism’ in X. of Philol. xxiii. (pp. 164 ff., 200); 
where more details of Tocco's views also are given. 
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any clear statement of the supposed distinction between 'ap- 
propriate’ and ‘inappropriate’ mosa, of which the former only 
is Ideal; and if not, what becomes of the whole theory which 
rests upon the validity of this distinction ? 

Possibly these objections are not all unanswerable; but until 
fully answered they may well shake our confidence in the uucrov 
theory’. Meanwhile, I proceed to the consideration of another 
view, which is more closely akin to that propounded by Zeller. 

(4) Schneider finds the Idea in the airia; though he warns 
us that the two must not be directly identified, since the latter 
is directly identified with vods. Now the Idea, in his view, is 
vorrov or vógya, and as such forms the content of vods, which is 
ToTros €iOÀv, ‘the seat of Ideas’: so that Reason and the Ideas 
are mutually complementary. Hence, though in strictness it is 
Reason that is the causa efficiens, yet the Ideas too are given 
in the notion of Cause, as being implicit in Reason. Thus 
it is to their location in the (Divine) Reason that the Ideas owe 
their character as 'efficient' causes: in their own right they are 
rather ‘formal’ principles (cp. Ar. Met. A. 6). But if so, ought 
they not to belong rather to the vzépas Class; and shall we not 
otherwise find ourselves saddled with a double set of ‘formal 
causes'? Not so, replies Schneider, if we see that only one of 
these ‘formal’ kinds is ultimate and absolute. And such is the 
case here. The Limit is not an ultimate notion, but depends on 
the Idea. Limits, measures, mathematical relations, are what 
cause sense-objects to resemble Ideas as their vrapadciypara: it 
is these limitants which enter into matter and determine it, an 
operation impossible for the unity of the transcendental Idea. 
Thus the Class of the vrépas contains not so much the ultimate 
Ideal principles of form as those mathematical determinants 
which Aristotle speaks of as a mediating element, in Platonic 
. theory, between Ideas and sense-objects?. 

Now,though this view may not be wholly successful in clear- 
ing up the difficulties of the case, it appears to be plausible in 


! Dr Jackson's view, as criticised above, was published in 1881 (X. of Philol. x. 
pp. 253 ff.): it is only fair to add that since then he has modified his view with regard 
to the ideality of 7d juxrór, though his revised theory has not yet been published in 
detail. 

2 Cp. Append. E. 
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several respects. But the varieties of view are not yet exhausted. 
I will but touch on one more—that of M. F. Tocco. 


(5) He agrees with Jackson in classing the Phzlebus with 
the Parmenides and Sophist, as exhibiting a later stage of Plato's 
thought; but with regard to the nature of this later development 
he differs considerably. The chief novelty of this later Idealism, 
in Tocco's view, consists in the introduction of multiplicity into 
the Ideal sphere, from which it had been at first excluded ; and 
it is this modification which explains the attribution to Plato 
by Aristotle of a theory of Ideal Numbers. The theme of the 
Philebus is, then, the inherence of multiplicity in the sphere of 
the Ethical Ideas. Granting this, we may deduce two considera- 
tions which have their bearing on some of the contested 
points already referred to: (a) it is rather to the dialogue as 
a whole than to the doctrine of the four Classes that we should 
look for an answer to the problems raised in 14B; and (7) the 
Ideal mixture of unity with plurality is not to be confounded 
with the real mixture of the third Class, ro merov. 


Hence, concludes Tocco, although Jackson is on the right 
lines in looking for a non-simple Idea in the PAzlebus, yet he 
looks for it in the wrong place; and of all the rival identifications 
above described, that of Zeller is most near the truth, since the 
airia, which is vods, is in fact ‘the totality of the Ideas’ (30 C— 
31 A), and since (which is yet more important) the analogy of 
the Sophist, where the Ideas are regarded as operant forces 
and as the supreme cause of all order and of all beauty, confirms 
this interpretation. 

The variety of these conclusions may well shake our 
confidence in the absolute correctness of any one of the 
interpretations here described. On the basis of the Phzlebus 
alone it is certainly difficult to extract any definite Ideal theory 
from the account of the four Classes, while if we go abroad for 
our fundamental notions of Plato's Idealism and try to square 
the metaphysics of the PAz/ebws with that of other Platonic 
dialogues or with the Aristotelian account of the matter, we 
find ourselves faced at once with a host of perplexing problems, 
which it would require volumes to discuss exhaustively. We 
have to determine, for example, whether the Ideal Theory is 
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uniform and consistent throughout, or whether it was modified 
by its author from dialogue to dialogue; and then, whichever 
conclusion we come to, we have to define the exact character 
of that Idealism, whether in its single or varying form; and 
finally, if we admit variation in Plato's Idealistic views, we must 
decide upon the stage of development to which the PZz/ebus 
belongs, and whether, for instance, we are to class it with the 
Phaedo or with the Timaeus or with the Sophist. Nor is this 
all: for outside the range of Plato's own writings, we ought to 
explain, or explain away, the account given by Aristotle of his 
master's doctrines, and determine how much or how little they 
relate in especial to the philosophy of the Phzlebus. 

Now it would be perhaps impossible to frame a theory of 
Platonism which should answer at once all these problems in 
a wholly satisfactory way. To attempt the task is, at least, 
equally beyond my powers and my present purpose. It must 
be enough here to indicate the general lines of interpretation 
-which approve themselves to my mind, and to make some 
scattered remarks. 

In the first place, then, it seems fairly certain, on internal as 
well as external grounds, that the Phzlebus is one of the latest 
of Plato's writings, thus falling into line, for expository purposes, 
with such other books as the Parmenides, Sophist, Politicus, 
Timaeus and Laws!, To this extent I would agree with Jackson 
and Tocco. But it does not immediately follow from this that 
we are to find in these later dialogues an Ideal Theory which 
conflicts with, or is widely separated from, the Theory to be 
found in earlier dialogues, e.g. Phaedrus, Phaedo, Republic. Yet 
in view of the criticisms of Idealism with which both the 
Parmenides and Philebus open, we seem compelled to admit 
that in his later period Plato found it desirable to re-state and 
develope, if not actually to modify in any essential point, the 
Ideal Theory as already published. How far he was driven to 
such re-statement by mere self-criticism, or how far it was a 
result of the attacks of rival philosophers, or due to popular 
misconceptions, can hardly be determined. But it must, I 
think, be allowed that in form, if not in substance, the Ideal 


1 See also below, Zs/rod. VII. ii. 
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Theory underwent modification in the later presentations of its 
author! 

Now,if we grant thus far the thesis maintained in common by 
Jackson and Tocco, it remains for us to consider the direction 
which Plato gave to this modification or reconstruction of his 
Idealism. And here, as I think, these interpreters are right in 
invoking the evidence of Aristotle. Without trespassing far on 
the debatable ground of Aristotle's critique of Platonism, we 
may agree at least that some importance should be ascribed to 
the statements in such passages as Met. A. 6, M. 9 etc., where a 
Pythagorising tendency is noted as attaching to some phase, 
if not the whole course, of Plato's Idealism. However we may 
explain the statement that there are ‘elements’ in the Ideas, and 
that these elements are identical with those which compose the 
' real' world, or the statement that Ideal Numbers were posited 
and derived from the One and the Indefinite Dyad, it is, I think, 
a fair supposition that such statements indicate the general 
direction of the later developments of Plato's thought. And 
such a view of the matter has the additional merit of helping 
to explain the further modification, ending in virtual dissolution, 
which the Platonic philosophy suffered at the hands of Plato's 
Academic successors. 

Accordingly, it appears reasonable to follow those critics who 
find in later Platonism, if not in earlier, an express attribution 
of multiplicity to the Ideal, as well as Real, world. And we 
shall hardly go wrong if we acknowledge that the metaphysical 
core of the discussion in the PZz/ebus is that announced in 
p. 15 A, namely the possibility of the co-existence of Plurality 
in the Ideal * Henads, or if we look for a result from the dis- 
cussion which will square with that to which the Parmenides, 
starting from a similar problem (129 B), appears to point. 

If this be so, we shall be justified in supposing that Plato was 
attempting, in the Phzlebus and its fellow-dialogues, to re-state 
or modify his Ideal Theory in such a way as should avoid the 

1 So Gomperz holds that in the later dialogues (including PAileb.) ‘‘der greise 
Denker vornehmlich seine Hauptlehren, die ethischen nicht minder als die politischen 
und Erkenntnis-Theorien, gegen eigene und fremde Einwiirfe zu sichern und 


thatsáchlich zu bewähren, aber eben darum auch vielfach einzuschränken und 
umzubilden bemüht ist.” (Zeitschr. f. Philos., Bd. 109, p. 175.) 
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inference that the Ideal Unity must necessarily suffer, through 
‘participation,’ either division or multiplication. And as the 
result of a survey of the whole ground, we may venture to state 
summarily that the method adopted in all this later group of 
dialogues is the method of mixture (ui£is or xpaots). 

The ‘summum genus’ under which come all objects of 
thought and sense is the category of ‘ Being’ (oveía)' : in it we, 
and all things, live and move and have our being : all possible 
classes of things, ideas, mathematicals, sensibles, images, are 
necessarily subordinated to this supreme notion. But ovcia is 
capable logically of further determination: it is the synthesis of 
opposite pairs. In the Sophist it is shown that there is no such 
thing as absolute ovx-dv—that rò uù dv is a relative notion, the 
notion of ‘otherness’ or relative negation. So that even Tò u) 
ğv possesses some measure of ovaia, which explains the possi- 
bility of ignorance and falsehood—formerly a serious crux to the 
philosophers. And similarly in the Timaeus we find ovcia 
compounded of ravróv and Üárepov, Reality comprehending at 
once both Identity and Difference. When we come, then, to 
the Philebus we expect to find the Real explained, not as one 
member of an antithesis but rather, as a synthesis—a combina- 
tion and realisation of two antithetic principles, which apart 
from their union would remain mere potentialities and empty 
abstractions. 

Now such considerations as these, which serve to bring the 
Philebus into line with its fellows, may at first sight seem to 
favour the view which would find the Ideas in the Mixed Class ; 
yet I do not think that this can be seriously maintained. For 
though it may be true that the Ideas do belong to a pexrov, and 
are composed by a Mixture, yet it is hardly possible to connect 
the meróv described in the text with Ideal products. The con- 
nection is merely one of analogy—the analogy between the 
phenomenal world and the noumenal, and it is a mistake, as 
Tocco rightly remarks, to confound the two. Rather, if we 
would find the theory of Ideal Mixture in the PAz/ebus, we must 
survey the dialogue as a whole, and especially the method in 


1 See Append. F, ad fin. 
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which the Idea of Good is therein developed as a trinity in 
unity (see esp. p. 64 E). 

But if we deny the probability of this view of Jackson, we 
may equally deny that of Brandis. The zrépas does not contain 
the Ideas, but rather is the summum genus which comprises, as 
Schneider has told us, that class of vra which we may call 
Mathematicals, or ra uera£ó ; though we may admit that the 

unique relation which these bear to Ideas proper (see Ar. Met. 
A. 6. 987 14) renders the confusion not unnatural. 

Lastly, while we agree that the principle of airiéa, or 
efficient cause, which is nearly (oyedov) identical with Reason, 
would form the most appropriate dwelling-place for the Ideas, 
we must yet bear in mind that this classification will suit but 
one aspect of Ideal existence ; which leads us to conclude, in 
short, that the peculiar scheme of this fourfold division of évra 
was not primarily devised for the purpose of accommodating 
Ideal so much as real objects. 

It would thus appear to be unsafe to accept without very care- 
ful qualification any one of the identifications proposed by those 
who read Idealism into the account of the Four Classes, if we 
would avoid the blunder of either making a cross-division or 
unduly narrowing our conception of the Idea. Yet at the same 
time we seem bound to maintain that the Classification under 
discussion has a definite bearing on the Ideal Theory; and this 
not only from the emphasis laid upon it by the author and from 
its general relation to the course of the whole dialogue, but 
more especially from the important words with which it is intro- 
duced. For it seems to be expressly conveyed by these words 
(@s eë évòs kai voXXOÀv Üvrov THY acl Xeyouévov elvat) that the 
Classification is intended to cover the whole range of Being 
(ovcía), using this term in its most comprehensive sense; so 
that, although primarily applicable to the sphere of concrete 
existence, we cannot exclude from its scope the objects of pure 
reason or the Ideal sphere. It is true that the sense of this 
expression is disputed: Schaarschmid, for instance, confines it 
to material and particular existences, while Schneider, on the 
contrary, by pressing the sense of Xeyouévov (as implying inward 
Aóyos), makes it refer solely to the objects of thought; but it 
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seems clear that neither of these narrow interpretations can be 
maintained, and that it is only by a combination of the two that 
we obtain a satisfactory explanation of the phrase’. 

The truth seems to be that the Classification starts with 
being universal and all-comprehensive in scope, intended to 
. embrace all possible objects of all the sciences, but in the course 
of its development its immediate application and illustration is 
confined to the lower, or phenomenal, sphere. And an indica- 
tion of this change of method, this narrowing of scope, may 
perhaps be discerned in the way in which the Fourth Class, the 
Cause of Mixture, is introduced into the discussion. For it 
appears distinctly as an after-thought, as something not provided 
for in the original scheme. Now if the scheme were originally 
intended to explain material existence only, the original omission 
of Cause would be indeed surprising; but if the original inten- 
. tion included the explanation of Ideal reality, in common with 
that of material existence, then it may be possible to see some 
grounds for the original omission of Cause. And such grounds 
would appear if we could establish that the Ideal sphere is 
wholly analogous to the Phenomenal sphere except that it is 
uncaused,—or, in other words, if we could show that precisely 
the same principles may be traced in the one sphere as in the 
other, with the single exception that we cannot ascribe the 
reality of the Ideas to any external cause. 

Now, if this line of thought be justifiable, we arrive by it 
at a quite different standpoint from which to examine the 
Classification. Excluding the last Class (airia), as inapplicable 
to the self-caused, self-governed, realm of the Ideas, we shall 
apply to it the scheme of the First Three Classes only. And 
then it will follow that the Ideas belong to the próv, and 
are thus analysable into wépas and ămepov : which conclusion 
will admirably square with the Aristotelian statements cited 
above. But it must be carefully noticed that this result, though 
legitimately extracted from the text, is not explicitly conveyed 
therein—that it depends on the analogy existing between the 
Ideal and Phenomenal spheres—and that it depends also on the 
exclusion from view of the last Genus, airía: and consequently, 


1 Cp. Append. F, ad fin., and Peipers! Ontol. Plat. pp. 89ff., 285 ff. 
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the reader must be careful not to confuse the present speculation, 
whatever it be worth, with Dr Jackson’s very definite identification 
of the Ideas with certain members of the pe«tov Class. 

As the general outcome of the above considerations we may 
conclude that, while the four-fold Classification is not directly 
concerned with the Ideal sphere, it yet has an indirect bearing 
on that sphere and conveys important hints regarding its con- 
stitution; and that these hints may be taken to confirm the 
general purpose of the dialogue in exhibiting the combination of 
Multiplicity with Unity in a certain section of Ideas, ie. in 
illustrating the method of Ideal xpác:s or uitw. But while 
recognising this bearing of the passage under discussion upon 
the later form of Idealism, we must refuse to identify the Ideas 
directly with any one of the four Classes, as foreign to the 
method pursued by the author; although we may admit that 
a certain aspect of Ideal reality may-be discoverable in the last 
Class, when carefully interpreted. 7 

It would not be compatible with the scope of this section 
to go deeper into the precise meaning, or meanings, of Plato’s 
Ideal Theory, or to discuss at length his views as to the 
relation of Ideas to particulars. I must content myself 
here with the remark that Lotze’s observations on the matter’ 
seem to me to be, though inadequate, both luminous and 
suggestive, and that his distinction between the reality of 
‘validity’ (Geltung), which belongs to the Ideas, and that 
of concrete existence, helps far to clear up the obscurity 
which attaches to the ambiguous term ‘ Being’ and its Greek 
originals (ovcia, dvra) as used in connection with the Ideal 
Theory. 

For further suggestions as to the character of later Platonism, 
and its relations to contemporary thought, I may refer the reader 
to the appendices in this volume; and I would especially call 
attention to the traces of Anaxagorean influence, which appear 
to me much more important than the misty glimpses of Pytha- 
goreanism. 


1 Logic (Eng. Tr.), pp. 440 ff. 
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VII. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


i. Review of the Argument. 


If we glance once more over the contents of the Phz/ebus as 
a whole, we may see that its meaning might be broadly reduced 
to an exposition and ethical illustration of a few main texts. 

(1) Unity and Plurality are the principles of all Being— 
16 C ws éE évòs uév xai éx TOANÔV ÖvrTæv TÓv de, Xeyouévov elvat, 
mépas è kal ameipiav év abrots EúupurTov éyóvrov. 

(2) Knowledge is correlative to Being, object the counter- - 
part of subject—16 D 8etv oiv nas ToútTæv otTw Siaxexoopnuévov 
adel piav idéav Trepi ravrós ékáa rore Üeuévovs Enreiv: ebprjaew yap 
évobcav. 

(3) The Reality of Being lies not in the particular but in 
the Universal, not in the human but in the Divine—30 A rò 
Tap "Liv copa ap ov puynv phoopev éxew ;...Tró0ev...Xaf80v, 
eimep uN TÓ ye TOD TAVTOS cpa éprvyov dv érivyxave, ravrá ve 
éyov ToUT@ kai čti Távrr kaXNiova ; Cp. 29 C opixpòv uév TL TÒ 
Tap Hutv kai àaOcves kai padov, rò Ò év TH avri TAHOE Te 
ÜavpacTOÓv kai káXXei Kal máoy Suvdpet KTA.: 29 B trap’ ")piv... 
ovdapn ovdapas eiXukpuvés dv. 

(4) Knowledge has for object not the Particular but the 
Universal—58 A Trj» yàp mepi TO ôv Kai TÒ ÜvTOSs Kai TO Kata 
TavToy dei WepuKos...uaxp@ dXnÜcoTárqv elvai yvaow. Cp. 
58 C tis more TO cadés xai TaxpiBés kai rò adnbéotaTov 
éTrLG KoTr €t. 

(5) The Universal is the type of the particular, and provides 
the standard of determination :—64 A paety...ti vore čv Te 
dvÜpoó Tq. kal TQ Travri mwépuxey ayaov kal tiva idéav avrny 
elvai mote uavTevrTeov. 

The preceding chapters will have served to expose the 
development of these leading thoughts and to display what we 
may call the universality of the dialogue. If it is a One, it is 
also indubitably a Many,—a mixture of many elements of 
thought, a web of complex material. It may be well, then, by 
way of conclusion, once more to distinguish, as briefly as may 
be, and to reunite in a single glance, the main strands of thought 
which have been disentangled. 
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First, then, the guiding thread is the ethical notion of the 
Good. 

Next, we find that if there is to be an ethical science to deal 
with this notion, that science must adopt the method which is 
common to all sciences alike. And the characteristic of that 
method is Mensuration and Numeration. But in reaching the 
idea of Number, we find, first, that as a definite object of thought 
it is a synthesis of two opposite concepts, that of Unity or 
Limitation and that of Infinite Plurality ; we find that Number 
is in fact, as Aristotle puts it, mAÑÂos ueuerpouévov. And we 
find also that Number, as simple number, is a purely formal 
notion, entirely abstract. So that the scientific method, being 
the arithmetical, is marked by these two characteristics— 
Abstraction (from all non-essential, concrete qualities) or Gene- 
ralisation, and Synthesis or combination of the two potential and 
fundamental opposites, Unity and Indefinity. This, then, is the 
method which the ethical philosopher must observe. 

But there is a higher reason why Combination and Differen- 
tiation should mark the method of the mathematician and of 
the dialectician ; for the same laws are found to govern the 
method of the Divine Artist. The objective side corresponds 
to the subjective, the laws of the objects of knowledge to the 
laws of knowledge itself. True Science and true Art follow 
in the tracks of the Universal Thinker and the Universal Maker. 

That is the second great thought of the PZZAz/ebus,—the 
correspondence, namely, not only between the methods and 
principles of all the branches of knowledge, as subjective, but 
also between subjective knowledge as a whole and the Universe 
as the rational object of knowledge. Thus we arrive at an 
assertion of the great axiom of Idealism, the identity of Being 
and Knowing, of thought and its object; the two sides of the 
One Reality being unified by virtue of the common antithetic 
principles which belong to both, Unity and Infinity. And in this 
we might say lies Plato's ‘Philosophy of Nature, held not less 
firmly than the pantheism of Schelling, which demonstrates the 
fundamental unity of the inward and the outward, of Matter 
and Mind. . And the meetingplace and union of both is in Soul, 
in the total Reality of the World-Soul, which is Mind plus 
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Motion, possessing, like Spinoza's Absolute, the double attribute 
of thought and extension. Thus although, through his poetic 
manner of presentation, Plato's theology may savour of Deism, 
a closer view convinces us that it is a genuine Pantheism. 

From this view of the nature of the Divine Being comes as 
a corollary the thought that tHe Good in its every aspect—as 
Truth the scientific end, as Beauty the aesthetic end, as Happi- 
ness the ethical end—is to be found in the Universal, seeing that 
God is the Universal Soul. 

Hence, as we saw above, universality and abstraction from 
what is merely particular and individual characterise the objects 
of all exact Sciences, or the notions with which they deal. So 
that the highest of all Sciences are such as deal with the most . 
abstract and formal concepts, for example, pure Mathematics or 
the Science of Numbers. For we may say that they deal with 
the Divine Form, which is pure Extension—the spatial purely 
as such. If, then, Dialectic is to be placed yet higher in the rank 
of Sciences, it can only be because it deals with a superior object. 
None such exists except the Divine Thought. Accordingly, the 
Divine Thought, or absolute Reason, is the object of Dialectic. 

Thus the P&zlebus aims at classifying the Sciences, at ex- 
plaining their method, and at illustrating that method by the 
discussion of the ethical End; while at the same time it points 
out the parallelism which everywhere exists between the human 
and the Divine, between the world of spirit and the world of 
matter, which are both included in the totality of Soul or Nature. 
Consequently, we may regard it as summing up the logical, 
physical, metaphysical, and ethical results of the previous dia- 
logues, from the Theaetetus to the Timaeus, by a reduction of 
them all to a kind of common measure in mathematical terms, ` 
and so preparing the way for the mathematical treatment of 
political science which characterises the Laws. 

— In support of this view that the PZzóus serves as a kind 
of brief summary of previous philosophical results, as well as an 
expansion of them in particular directions, and so forms a fitting 
prelude to the method and content of the Laws, we may adduce 
the opinion of Zeller that the P/Zz/ebus “forms the most direct 
preparation for the Republic,” as combining the dialectical results 
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of the Parmenides and Sophist, and also criticising the current 
empirical and eudaemonistic theories of morals, The relation 
which he conceives to exist between the Republic and the 
Philebus is similar to that which I would establish between 
the Laws and the Philebus. The reference which Zeller, after 
Schleiermacher, finds to the discussion of the PAilebus concerning 
the Good in Rep, III. 505 B proves nothing for the posteriority of 
the Republic, as the rival views concerning Pleasure and Wisdom 
must have been constantly under debate from the days of 
Socrates—witness for example the Gorgias; and in the face of 
the evidence from language and style, apart from other con- 
siderations, it can carry no weight?. 


ii. Date. 


Regarding the exact place of the PAilebus in the series of 
Plato’s writings opinions differ widely. Thus Schleiermacher 
places it among the second, or ‘indirectly dialectical’ group, 
along with the Politicus and Phaedo, and before the Gorgias 
and Meno, as well as before the whole group of ‘constructive ’ 
dialogues—Republic, Timaeus, Laws. | 

Munk, again, puts it in his middle group, but he classes these 
constructive dialogues in the same group, dating them between 
383 and 370. | 

Hermann, on the other hand, places the Phz/edus in his third 
and last group, the last six dialogues being, according to his 
arrangement, the Phaedo, Philebus, Republic, Timaeus, Critias, 
Laws, in this order. 

Susemihl, adopting somewhat of a mean view between 


1 Zeller, Plato, pp. 138, 139 (Eng. Tr.). Cp. Ribbing, Genet. Darst. der Pil. 
Zdeenlehre, Pt. 11. p. 115, “wird man in Betrachtung aller dieser Umstände zusammen 
leicht auf die Vermuthung geführt werden dass der Philebus die spateste unter allen eigenen 
Schriften Plato's und eine Schrift aus dem Greisenalter des Philosophen sei. So un- 
làugbar aber dies ist, scheint dennoch eine Vergleichung zwischen der Art, wie der 
Begriff des Guten im Philebus bestimmt wird, und der Entwickelung desselben Begriffs, 
welche im Dial. de Republica vorkommt mit voller Gewissheit dar zu legen, dass der 
letzgenannte Dialog und somit auch der 7tmaeus nach jenen angesetzt werden muss." 
I.e., Ribbing allowed himself to be misled by Zeller's false view of its relation to the 
. Republic into deserting his own original notion of the Philebus as one of the last 
dialogues. Cp. Schleierm. i11. 570 ff. 

2 Cp. Jackson, as cited on p. xxvii. n. 
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Schleiermacher’s and Hermann’s, makes his third and last 
group consist, like Schleiermacher, of ‘constructive’ dialogues, 
but, like Hermann, places the PZz/ebus in this last group; in 
fact, his ordering of the last six dialogues corresponds Sidi, 
with Hermann's. 

All these authorities agree, then, in one point at least con- 
cerning the PAzlebus,—that it precedes the Republic. And in this 
they find weighty support in the opinion of Zeller, who places 
the Philebus just after the 7heaetetus, Sophist and Parmenides, 
dating the first of these about 390, and supposing the Republic 
to have been finished about 370. 

But all the above views appear to be based on very insufficient 
objective grounds. 

The next opinion to notice is that of Peipers', which is 
‘deduced from his investigation of the notion of ovoia—a more 
tangible ground of arrangement than any hitherto noticed. In 
Peipers scheme the last six dialogues appear in the following 
order: ZWeaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, Laws. 

Peipers’ method may be said to be rather that of the philo- 
logist than that of the philosopher. And certainly we find his 
results largely justified by the more exclusively philological 
investigations into the Platonic style which have been pursued 
within the last dozen years. 

Thus Dittenberger* makes the last six dialogues to be 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, Philebus, Sophist, Politicus, Laws. Ac- 
cording to Schanz the last four are Philebus, Politicus, Timaeus, 
Laws. Siebeck® arranges the last six thus: 7heaetetus, Sophist, 
Politicus, Philebus, Parmenides, Laws. And, finally, Ritter* is 
of opinion that the 7heaetetus dates about 370, the Sophzst next 
about 362—360 (either just before or just after the third Sicilian 
journey), after which comes the final group (360—47) consisting 
of the Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, Laws’. 


1 See Peipers, Ontologia Platonica. 

3 W. Dittenberger, Sprachliche K riterien für die Chronologie der platonischen 
Dialoge (Hermes, XV. (1881), pp. 321—345). 

3 H. Siebeck, Zur Chronologie der platonischen Dialoge (Fahri. f. Class. Philol. 
131 (1885), pp. 226—256). 

4 C. Ritter, Untersuchungen tiber Plato (1888). 

5 Cp. also G. Hussey’s results as given in Amer. F. of Philol. X. pp. 437 ff. 
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In addition to these philological investigators, whose results 
are more interesting than the details of their method, we may 
adduce the opinion of Hirzel who notes, in the last page of his 
treatise, “ miram quae inter libros quos de legibus Plato scripsit 
et hunc sermonem intercedit similitudinem’.” And this remark 
is fully borne out by the many points of resemblance between 
the two works which have already been noticed. 

It may fairly be said, then, that all the recent researches into 
the details of Plato's style go to show that the Phzlebus belongs 
to the last period, the period of the Laws, and that it has as its 
fellows in this group the Sophist, Politicus and Timaeus, if not 
also the ZVeaetetus and Parmenides. | 

Consequently, while the researches of the philologians forbid 
us to accept such an account of the development of Plato's 
thought as that given by Zeller, which places any of these 
dialogues earlier than the Republic, and while we must therefore 
regard the hypothesis of an early Megarico-dialectic period as 
untenable, an independent basis is provided for such views of 
the evolution of Idealism as those of M. F. Tocco and of Dr H. 
Jackson, to which we have already alluded. Jackson's order 
is this: Philebus, Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Timaeus, Laws*. But while agreeing in general with this view 
of the order, I am unable to accept the position which he assigns 
to the Phzlebus in the forefront of this group. On the contrary, 
I am strongly of opinion, on grounds of matter as well as of 
form, that the PZz/ebus is quite the latest of the whole group 
with the exception only of the Laws. In fact it seems quite 
possible that the PAzlebus may have been written during an 


! R. Hirzel, de bonis in fine Philebi enumeratis (1868). Campbell, Huit, J. von 
Arnim and Benn may be added to the above list; also Lutoslawski, who sums up the 
authorities thus: ‘‘In den letzten Jahrzehnten haben Grote, Jowett, Tocco, Teich- 
müller, Susemihl, Windelband, Dümmler, H. Hoffmann aus dem Inhalt des Phil. für 
dessen spáte Abfassungzeit Argumente geschópft, wahrend Roeper, Dittenberger, 
Hoefer, Schanz, Gomperz, Walbe, C. Ritter, Siebeck die sprachliche Verwandtschaft 
des Phil. mit den Gesetzen und dem Timäus zur völligen Evidenz gebracht haben." 
Hence Lut. concludes Pz. to be “ein Werk von Platos Greisenalter, von Plato nach 
dem Soph. und vielleicht auch nach dem Politic. um sein 70. Lebensjahr geschrieben ” 
(Arch. f. Gesch. Philos, X. 1. p. 105). 

? See his paper on the Politicus (F. of Phil. XV. p. 301): but he now inclines rather 
to the view that the P/Az/eóus is posterior to the Parmenides. 
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interval while the voluminous Laws was in course of production. 
Consequently its date would have to be somewhere between 360 
and 350, and probably nearer the latter year’. 


1 In Jowett and Campbell’s Republic, 11. pp. 46 ff., there is an * Excursus on the 
position of the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, with many valuable notes on the diction, 
supporting the late date of all these dialogues. ‘‘In 55 pages," we are told, ‘the 
Phileb. has only 55 peculiar words, one-third of the proportion of the Phaedrus. Of 
these 55, tragic are: dvalvouat, dvamodéw, dowos, puonTós, reptBdyros, rpoxalpw, xapuov7}, 
Yevdds: epic are áemacrós, Oépomat, puoydyKxea: late derivv. dwépnua, ducxépacua, 
wpocdéxnua, croxacuds, dvaxwpnots, Dewpnors, ordxacts, dáppa£is, dedupdrys, vrara- 
: Naxrla, eddoxyula, Sotoxadla, avrdpxerca, wacdapiwdns, weparoedjs, vypavrixds, EvNovp- 
y«ós, avonralyw: the rest are chiefly new compounds (with dva, év, ét, poc, cw, 
úre). The special vocab. of Phileb. contains 20 tragic words, 50 new compounds, 
I3 physiological words." But much of this peculiar diction is best regarded as a 
mark of the breaking up of the Attic insularity of style before the wave of Pan- 
hellenism ; see Gomperz' review of Campbell in Zeitschr. f. Philos., Bd. 109, pp. 
161 ff.: ** Wir sind kühn genug zu behaupten, dass Platons letzte Sprachphase uns im 
wesentlichen den ersten Einbruch der griechischen Gemeinsprache, der sogenannten 
xow%, von Augen stellt." Gomperz approves of Siebeck's suggestion (in Zeitschr., Bd. 
107) that in his latest works Plato was influenced by the criticisms and early dialogues 
of Aristotle: so too Teichmiiller. 
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For the constitution of the text of our dialogue the following 17 
MSS. are available : 


(1) 


MS. E. D. Clarke, 39, otherwise known as Bodleianus 


(Stallb.), Oxoniensis (Herm.), Y (Bekk.). 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


Vaticanus A. 
Cotslinianus T. 
Venetus A. 
Venetus &. 
Venetus YI. 
Venetus X. 
Parisinus B. 
Parisinus C. 
Parisinus E. 
Parisinus F. 
Parisinus H. 
Angelicus w. 
Florentinus a. 
Florentinus b. 
Florentinus c. 
Florentinus d. 


Of these the first 13 are used in Bekker’s critical apparatus, while 
the four Florentine MSS. were collated for Stallbaum’s ed. of the 


dialogue. 


The inter-relations of the various Platonic codices cannot 


be said to be yet satisfactorily determined; but the preeminent 
importance of the Clarke MS. is generally maintained. Bekker states 
that he did not himself collate the Clarke MS., but trusted for the 
purposes of his edition to the collation of it published by Dr Thomas 
Gaisford (1813). So far as I know, it had not been since inspected as 
regards the Philebus, until I made use of it for the present edition ; 
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and though I found previous reports as to its readings correct in the 
main, I have been able to make additions or emendations in some 
instances. 

I add here a few remarks as to the character of the Platonic MSS. 
in general, mainly derived from Schanz's papers on the subject, to which 
I append the views of some of his critics. 

The arrangement of the Dialogues in the Platonic MSS. is based on 
the order established by Thrasyllus, who divided the whole into nine 
Tetralogies arranged thus : 


I. a. Euthyphro. 6. Apology. c. Crito. d. Phaedo. 
II. a. Cratylus. à. Theaetetus. c. Sophist. d. Politicus. 
III. a. Parmenides. 4. Philebus. c. Convivium. d. Phaedrus. 
IV. a. Alcib. I. 6. Alcib. II. c. Hipparchus. 4. Anterastae. 
V. a. Theages. 6. Charmides. c. Laches. d. Lysis. 
VI. a. Euthydemus. 4. Protagoras. c. Gorgias. d. Meno. 
VII. a. Hipp. Maj. 6. Hipp. Min. c. Io. d. Menexenus. 
VIII. a. Clitopho. 6. Republic. c. Timaeus. d. Critias. 
IX. a. Minos. b. Leges. c. Epinomis. d. Epistles. 


Here the ZAzebus is ranked as the second dialogue in the third 
Tetralogy, coming between the Parmenides and the Symposium. 

From the fact that the MSS. agree in preserving this order we infer 
that their source or sources do not reach back to a date anterior to 
that of Thrasyllus,—in other words, to the beginning of our era. 

As the basis or source of all our extant MSS. Schanz assumes the 
existence of an ‘Archetype,’ which contained the nine Tetralogies, as 
given above, followed by the Definitions and seven spurious dialogues. 
This Archetype he supposes to have formed two volumes, Vol. I. con- . 
taining the first seven Tetralogies, and Vol. II. the remainder. The 
derivatives from this Archetype he divides into two classes, that of the 
old and good MSS. and that of the later and poorer MSS. Class I. is 
composed of Clark., Vat. A and Ven. II—all which agree in having a 
lacuna in ZZeaet. 208 D, mávv pv obv...209 A Tov Aóyov, and in omitting 
Tetral. VII.—and of the Tubingen MS. (Crusianus) Tub. generally 
agrees with Cl. throughout the first vol. of the Archetype, so far as it 
goes. Similarly Ven. II gives us the text of the good class in Tetr. 
I.—IV., except Symposium. 

A and 0 (225 and 226) are simply two vols. of the same MS, 
(Vat.), which belongs to the r2th cent In Tetr. ILI. —VII. Vat. is 
merely a copy of Cl., though in Tetr. I. and in Gorgias it is from a later 
source. Its relation to the Clarke MS., as an ‘ Abschrift,’ is sufficiently 
evident from the text it gives of the PA:debus, apart from other signs. 
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Thus we find in the Vat. a series of lacunae, which have been filled up 
by a much later hand, in exactly those places where the parchment in 
CL has been gapped. In Vat. f. 360 B we find the following (the later 
supplements being denoted by brackets) : 


34 E. dvaraBwpev [rober] 5y. ibid. To) [mi 8€ y Ejore 


ibid. éwOvpia [va]. 35^. [otpa pèr] yAgypececs. 
ibid. ws €owev [éróvpet rov]. ibid. *XgpovaO|ax cad orara ye. 
ibid. oncOev cit’ alas jac. ibid. pylr èv te viv] xpovo. 
ibid. émabe; [xai wus; ]. 35B. wus [yap ov;] 

ibid. Tovro [0€ xéve]oss. ibid. wy [re] rov. 


'The edges of Ff. 184—8 in Cl. are torn off, and the missing words 
or syllables supplied in the margin ; and the above list will be found to 
correspond almost exactly with the words supplied to fill the place of 
the twelve missing line-ends in f. 184 of CL Again in Vat. f. 352 B 
(23c) we find a patched passage: StaraBwpev [padrrov] 8' ci BovAe 
vpiyij xabore [$patow àv] AaBwyev arra, where in Cl. all the words from 
padrov to AaBwyev are added in the margin, their loss in the text being 
due to the ‘homoioteleuton.’ 

One chief mark of the inferior Class II. is the comparative frequency 
of interpolations. ‘The passages in which the good class is thus cor- 
rupted and the bad not, are rare: such instances are Phileb. 39 D èv 
tois TpocÜev N TpóaÜ0«v Cl; & T. mp. 9j mpooÓ«v II. tb. 66 E viv 09 
ÓvoXepavas OuAvÜa xai Óvaxepavas tov p. Xoyov Cl, Ven. II. Cp. 
Theaet. 210 B, Protag. 332 E, Phaedr. 297 B, D. 

Yet even the Archetype itself was by no means free from inter- 
polations. ** The instances of interpolation,” writes Schanz, “are very 
numerous and for the most part very ancient. The main task of the 
Platonic critic will always be that of expelling from the text the 
numerous spurious additions." A clear case of such interpolation is to 
be found in ZA/eb. 47 E (see n. ad Joc.): but there is considerable 
danger in pushing the spuriosity-hunt to an extreme, as was certainly 
done by Badham. One important source of interpolations lies in the 
substitution of a more common for a less common word or phrase. 
"That this corruption is to be traced back to the Archetype is argued by 
Schanz from evidences in our MSS.: thus PAzded. 35 € ugvie«] yp. Secxvver 
mg IL, Phileb. 34 A oix dro rpórov] où Tóppo rpórov mg II. 

A more frequent error in Class I. is the omission of short questions 
and answers, e.g. roivavriov in Phileb. 43 B (cp. Alc. 1. 129 B, Polttic. 
215 B, Soph. 171B, 224 A). 
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Sometimes the consensus of MSS. forces us to attribute the loss or 
corruption to the original text of the Archetype itself: e.g. 

Phileb, 12 A: bpodoyotpev à for épodroyovpeva. 

» 13D: avovres for dv lovres. 

»  2IB: pyde ópày Tı for py Séov dy ti (P for 1). 
- 24 B: are Ondov re for areAy Ò ovre. 

» . 4I A: torepovper for vorepov épobüpev. 

» 952A: mÀnpoÜOcocóv for rAnpwheiow. 

» 64C: mpoavés re for poo véarepov. 

But the most fruitful source of error in the Archetype lay in the 
incorrect junction or division of words,—a kind of blunder which 
easily led to further blunderings. 

The value of the great majority of our MSS., which he collects into 
Class IL, is set down by Schanz as practically zil. Excepting in so 
far as they serve to fill up the lacunae in the better MSS., they have no 
independent merit, and any occasional flash of light they give is to be 
attributed merely to the casual brilliance of some late scribe or reader. 
In this low estimate of the worth of the larger group of MSS. Schanz 
follows the great Cobet (see Afnemos. 1x. p. 337); but their view seems 
to me to be somewhat extreme, and by way of counterpoise I adduce 
the divergent opinion maintained by Jordan’. 

Jordan would group the Platonic MSS. (collated by Bekk.) in three 
families : 

(a) A (CL) A6 (= Vat), IL (=Ven.), Vindob. LIV. (1), 
Tubing. 

(8) BCEFA, IX., Florent. a, b, c, i. 

(£) Ven. X (and E), Vindob. Y, Zittav. 

Again Fam. f may be divided into two parts: 

(a) Pariss. BCEF, Flor. a, c, etc, of which the best is Par. B, 
of r2th cent., from which C is derived, while Flor. c is 13th and Flor. a 
I4th cent.: 

(6) Ven. A, Par. IX., Flor. b (and i?), of which b (12th cent.) is 
best, and Ven. A next best. 

Now it isimportant to observe that the relations between these families 
are not consistent throughout ; for while in some dialogues £ agrees with 
a as against f, in others it sides rather with 8, and in others again 
diverges from both alike. Thus in the Cratylus £ generally agrees, 


1 De codd. Platon. auctoritate, Lips. 1874. 
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even to err, with a, but in the Amatores B is usually supported by £ in 
its variances with a: so too in the Zv/AZyd. and Phileb. € is allied with 
B rather than with a, as is shown, e.g., by the lacuna in ZPAZeb. 64 B. 

From the varying relations which thus exist between the third and 
the other two families, Jordan concludes that * the readings of all the 
dialogues cannot rest on the authority of the same Archetype." 

Further, the greater antiquity of the Clarke MS. (895 A.D.)! is not in 
itself sufficient evidence of the superiority of its Family over Family £, 
since Tubing., to which Schanz allows a weight almost equal to that of 
CL, is no earlier than 12th cent.; nor can the extreme value attached 
to Cl. be justified unless on the unwarrantable assumption that its 
Archetype is likewise the Archetype of all the other MSS. An impartial 
examination of the readings given by at least the better MSS. of Fam. 8 
clearly shows us “eas non conjecturae vel emendationi sed antiquo 
libro fideli deberi. And so Jordan urges in conclusion—“ desinamus 
denique ceteros omnes prae Bodleiano duobusque vel tribus ei proximis 
ut deteriores contemnere. Duae praeter € exstant codicum familiae, et 
utrisque et deteriores et meliores codd. supersunt. Illos neglegere 
possumus et debemus, his ad utriusque archetypi verba, quantum fieri 
potest, restituenda utendum est." 

Wohlrab, too, in a review of some of Schanz's editorial work?, has 
protested in a similar strain against the undue depreciation of the 
second class of MSS., as well as against the tendency to push gloss- 
hunting to an extreme. Wohlrab there argues “ (1) dass Schanz unrecht 
sei, wenn er Cobet zu liebe die zweite MSS. classe aufzugeben geneigt 
war: (2) dass man neuerdings in der annahme von athetesen zu weit 
gehe: (3) dass die Cobetsche richtung der Platonkritik nicht forderlich 
sel.” And the need of such a protest must surely be sufficiently evident 
to every reader of Badham's second edition of the present dialogue, in 
which the gloss-hunting cacoethes is seen at its height: for in the first 27 
pages Badham uses the brackets a full hundred times, and some five- 
and-seventy times in the rest of the dialogue, not to mention half-a- 
hundred other places where he has used the sign denoting textual 
corruption. With all respect and admiration for Dr Badham's scholar- 
ship, one can hardly help recalling, after this, the latter end assigned by - 
the poet to him who “turns critic next”! And Wohlrab’s observations 
gain additional point when we remember that Badham possessed, as 


1 That 895, not 896, is the correct date, as given in the ‘subscriptio’ of this MS., 
has been shown by Mr W. Waddell, Parmenides, p. cxxi. 
2 Jahrb. f. Cl. Phil. 1876 and 1881. 
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he tells us himself, **no Philological journal except the two series of the 
Mnemosyne.” 

But besides protesting in general against the extremes of critical 
method pursued by some of the school of Cobet as unscientific, a 
special protest seems needed in the case of the Philebus. For I 
believe that Mr Paley is right in pronouncing much of the linguistic 
difficulty of this dialogue to be due to "zm/enftona/ and deliberate 
eccentricity of style,” and right too when he objects to Badham’s treat- 
ment of the text that “intentional obscurity is not to be made less 
obscure by arbitrary alterations.” Consequently, although, for the sake 
of completeness, I have been careful to notice most, if not all, of the 
textual changes proposed by Badham, I have very seldom found 
myself able to accept them. 

Idolatry of the Codex Clarkianus on the one hand, and excessive 
suspiciousness of the handiwork of the g/ossator on the other, form the 
Scylla and Charybdis which flank the path of the Platonic editor: 
medio tutissimus ibit". 


1 A useful account of Platonic MSS. is given by M. Ch. Huit at the end of Vol. 11. 
of his La vie et l'œuvre de Platon (Paris, 1893). He remarks that “le texte de 
chaque dialogue a sa généalogie et sa tradition à part...la seule chose raisonnable, 
comme l'a montré M. Choiset, c'est de se servir de tous sans s'y asservir et de tácher 
d'en tirer ce qu'ils contiennent de bon sans en prendre le mauvais." 

As to the Flinders Petrie papyrus (of Phaedo 67 E—84 B, c. 260—50 B.C.) which 
now complicates the textual question, the same critic follows Usener and Weil in 
finding in it “une preuve de la haute idée qu'on doit se faire de la recension repre- 
sentée par le ms. d'Oxford...et il n'y a pas lieu d'étre surpris de ce que ce papyrus 
égyptien, malgré son antiquité respectable, n'offre en somme aucune garantie supé- 
rieure d’exactitude.”” Cp. Prof. Campbell's remarks in his recent edition of the Re- 
public, Vol. 11. p. 97. 


TAATQNOS PIAHBOS 


[4 mep doris, 7OrKes]. 


TA TOY AIAAOT OY IIPOZQOIIA 
ZQKPATHZ, IIPOTAPXOZ, SIAHBOZ. 


ZO. "Opa 87, Ilpórapxe, tríva Aóyov péddets mapa 
BirynBov déyerPar vvvi kal mpos Tiva tov wap wv | 


3, ^ $^ , M ^ ^ ld 
apu Burév, éav pý oov kara vovv 7 Xeyóp.evos. 
ovykeþpaiarwr wela ékdrepov ; 


TPQ. Ilávv pèv ovv. 


ZO. DidnBos uév roívvv ayabov elvai poi Tò yaipew 


TA TOT A. IIP. Z., IIP., SIA. om. Cl. 
ô 


11 A. 1 apa EF. @ add. rc. È. 
TOV : Corr. Schlei. 


B. 3 éàv Cl. AII: à *S. 


1. Spa 8, IIpórapye. For the voc. 
without © cp. Farm. 136, Symp. 217, 
Euthyd. 296, Prot. 358, Phileb. 12 A, 
28 B, where the object of address 
is shifted; also Gorg. 489 A, Symp. 
172 C, 175, 213; Euthyd. 293, 294, 295, 
where the address is emphatic in tone, 
calling for immediate attention from the 
person so addressed, as here. The abrupt 
form of commencement is noteworthy, 
plunging us at once zw medias res; I 
take it rather as aiming at dramatic effect 
than as implying a lost dialogue which 
should precede and explain the situation 
here presupposed. 

2. 4pós ríva TÓv rap ýpîv. So Stallb. 
and later edd., adopting Schleierm.’s 
emendation of Mss.’ rà». The art. is 
os B. P. 


ly 


2 vw Cl. AIT: vir *S. Tóy] libri 


used óeurwkós; and clearly there is no 
talk here of more than one Aóyos. 

With wap’ ut» cp. rà viv augioBnrov- 
peva wap’ juiv, 20 A: & rois wap’ huv 
Abyos TO ev, Soph. 251 D. But the gen. 
is used below: rò 5e wap’ huar audicBh- 
T"1.4—'the contention which proceeds from 
us '—the change of case implying a slight 
change of point of view, from the mental 
indwelling of the dat. to the mental ex- 
ternalising of the gen. 

6. dyolby elvat dyor rò xalpew. There 
is ambiguity here. Does áya60óv stand 
for råyaĝóv, ‘summum bonum,’—the art. 
being omitted without loss to definiteness 
of sense, as in Phaed. 76 D, 77 A; Rep. 
vi. 506 C; Hipp. Maj. 293 E? This is 
Stallb.’s view; whereas Badh. maintains 


I 


St. II 
II 


Bove B 
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mac. (dois kal mhv horv Kal TépYy, kai Goa ToU 'yévovs 
éaTi rovrov aip.deva: 70 96 map quay apdvoBrjropá ort 
pi) Tadra, àÀAà rò jpovéiv kal tò voeiv kal TÒ pepvnoOar 
Kat Tà TOUTOV av evn, Sdtav te dpOnv kai adnOets 
shoyurpovs, THs ye Noovas dpe(vo kai Mo yiyver Bau | 
Ejpracw, ócmamep avrav Óvvarà peraXafeiv: Suvarots dé 
peraoxeiv adetydtatov árdvrov elvat mao Tous ove TE 
Kat éxopevois. pôv ovx ovTw mws Aéyouev, © dfe, 
EKATEPOL ; ph * 

PI. Ilávrov pé» oov áo Ta, à Xokpares. 

XO.  Aéye ù Torov Tov viv Siddpevor, à IIporapxe, 
Aóyov ; i 

IPO. *Avdynn ŠéyeoÂai: infos yap uiv 6 kaXós 
*' ameipnkev. v, = ie od 
15 XO. Aci 05 wept avrGv rpómQ Tavri raiņbés my mre- 


IO 


NC UR 
Nat E 


[ 


pavOva ; 


2 Hy w. 3 TÒ ante voci om. W. 
5 Noyeopovs Cl.1, -oùs corr. Cl.?. 
C. 8 Adywpew A. 


avrov A. I5 wp add. circumfl. Cl.?. 


TÓ ante peu». add. Cl. ATI. 
Awltw Cl. 
10 nádora om. A. 


4 re H. 
11. Óéxe Cl. et pr. AIT: &éxy *S. 





the contrary, that **Philebus' assertion is 
not represented as being one about the 
chief good, but merely this; that pleasure, 
and that which is akin to it, has a right to 
the name of good in its proper significa- 
tion, which S. denies." 

I have no doubt that the omission of 
the art. here is correct and intentional. 
In this dialogue Plato is nothing if not 
exact. No question is yet being raised as 
to rá-ya0óv : so far the discussion has been 
confined to the respective claims of plea- 
sure and thought to the epithet ‘ good.’ 

Notice the antithetic correspondences : 
(1) xalpew, hõovhv, répyiv opposed to the 
triplet $poreiv, voeiv, ueurvtja0au: (2) rct 
fos opposed to gduwacww, Scamep k.T.À. : 
(3) 80a rod -yévovs écrl rovrov oúvupwva 
opposed to rà roírw» ai svyyeví. Also 
note the intentional variation from súp- 
pwva (related externally, in name) to vy- 
ye») (related zsternally and by nature), 
and for the implication of o#-essentiality 
in epdwva cp. 56 A. 

5. Ts ye Sovis dpe(vo kal Age. I.e. 
while the position of Philebus was posi- 
tive, that of Socrates was (1) negative, 
(2) comparative in statement. This shows 
that ráya0óv, which is essentially a super- 


lative notion, is as yet unhandled. 

This combination of adjectives dates 
from Homer, Od. 1. 376, 11. 141, Awírepor 
kal ápewov. Cp. Laws 828 A, Xen. An. 
V. IO, 15. 

Badh.? brackets rfjs y’ 7504s, and im- 
mediately below prints rò [duvarots] dé 
per. 

7. wj adu dedi ** Consequutio uer- 
borum haec est: duvarots dé peracxelv 
(abràv) wpeAuwraroy (avTd s. ueraoxetv) 
elva kT.” Stallb. This Badham op- 
poses, as ‘‘doing violence to the construc- 
tion,” and requiring an *unwarrantable 
ellipse”; and so he attributes the sing. 
to **the correspondence in which it stands 
to áya0óv." But Stallb.’s explanation 
Xp the simplest, and is approved by 

aley. 

II. Séxer... 88ópevov ... Aóyov. Cp. 
Gory. 499 C avdyxn noc xarà Tov wadadv 
Aéyor rò wapdy eù wocety Kal ToUro óéxea0a 
TÒ Gdduevoy wapa cod: Euthyd. 285 A, 
Alc. 11. 141 C. As Paley remarks, Prot. 
"regards himself as the émírpomos, who 
undertakes the defence of his friend’s 
view by commission.”’ 

15. wepavOnvar: cp. Gorg. 454C, 472 B, 
497 B, Rep. 562 E, Polit. 272 D. Notice 
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the special application and appropriate- 
ness of the word at the outset of this 
dialogue—*' should be brought to wépas’’; 
and cp. mewpwpe0a Tepalvew 12 B infra. 
See App. D. 

5. Ew puxas kal Sidler. This con- 
junction recurs in the passage in the Laws 
792 D, where it would seem that the ethics 
of the Philebus are especially referred to 
(see below)—rd pécov...jv 57 Sedbeoc 
kal Oeod...rpocayopevouer, rabrny Tv icy 
Sidbxew onul Oei» err. And d:d0ecis is also 
to be found in 791 A, and nowhere else 
in Plato except in the present dialogue 
(cp. 11 D, 32 E, 48 A, 62 B, 64 c) ; while 
ëtıs occurs also several times later in the 
Philebus (48 C, 41 C) and also in Zim. 
42 D, 47 E (pudpds dca Thy &perpor ev uiv 
Eg... 60009). 

For the sense of both as technical 
terms compare Ar. Ca/eg. 8. 8^ 25 ff. & 
pev ob» eldos morbryros Eis kal diddeors 
NeyécOwoav. dSiapdépa 5é Fits Dua0Éaews 
TQ WoAvxpowbrepoy elvari kal povimwrepov 
xrd\.— where as exx. of ers he mentions 
al re émiorjmat kal al áperal, and of ĉia- 
0éce«s, 0epuórus kal karáiv£u kal vósos 
' kal vyleca KTA. 

See also Eth. Nic. B. 4. 1105" 20 ff. 
where čes are distinguished from both 
wd0n and duyduecs, dae al dperal are de- 
termined to be čes, since xara mèr rà 
wad0n xwetoOa Xeyóue0a, xara dé ras 
dperüs kal rds kaklas où xwelcOat dd\d\d 
dtaxetoBal "s (Cp. ib. 7. 1108* 24.) So 


too in Met. A 19 and 20 the two terms 
are practically identified (without the dis- 
tinction as to duration drawn in Cat. /. c.): 
&XXor è rpórov Ets Néyerar Siddeccs 
kað’ jv 7) eð 7) kakis biaxetrat TÒ Siaxel- 
pevov, kal Ñ xa’ abro Ñ wpds &XXo, olor À 
vyleca Eis Tis (1022* 10): 9tá0 eos Néye- 
ra.robexovros uépm TELS, xarà rówov 
Ñ xarà Siva, Ñ kar’ elos (10225 1)— 
which last definition is noticeable for the 
Philebus—namely that ‘condition’ lies in 
order or symmetry of a composite whole: 
and note also @rs čis Adyerac dà» ] 
Mépcov Scadécews Touaórns: 6d xal 1) 
TÀÓv pepdy dperh tks rls éorw (1022? 
I3); ie. ts can be used of the simple 
and integral parts or elements of such a 
whole. 

Thus és differs from 8d0eocs as *en- 
during state’ from ‘transient condition’: 
(Arist. Cafeg. c. 6 Ets éorl xpoviwrepor 
kal povpdrepov, Ouá0ecus evxlyyrov ral 
Taxd peraBdddov), The two are here 
combined so that one or other may cover 
every possible case of psychic Ó/rvajus— 
É&s being more properly applicable to 
the intellectual, d:d@eors to the sensual. 

ev8Balyova, predicate; ‘happy life’ 
is subsequent to ‘life’: transl. ** which 
is capable of providing happiness in life 
to all men." 

Note that here the wider term {pa is 
narrowed down, without special remark, 


` to dvOpwmros, as alone óvvarots (uera NaBeiv 


Taw ewr). 
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Fas Uv. 
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f. 16 & ante Wy. om. CL 5. 
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1 vé vara txovres PA. B. Sarb. 
helera TATTA an sefernng to Tò &geírzw 
paripa, trg mh mpoort of the plar. 
Core. 447 4, Apol. 10 i», Symp. 15; D: 
bot this g harthy peasivie. Bach. aiters 
t+, Ther x. HE, to which Paley otes 
that vay here enght grammatically to 
reler to, hhorhy: teat it might ly be 
thnnoten that Tarra onght to r to the 
(yr gttts denne iy the same wad (TTo, 
VOITA) AANE, je, t» yaipew and gpoveis. 
ff, erwever, Tura is right, it 1$ best to 


f Mer Paley in making it refer to “this 
ffi 2nd sau A the mind for happi- 
hese,” 

Fyovres as lio 
flefialav - this c mild hardly be applied to 
ee if AristeAle’s distinction is to hold 

LAL 
E npard......gpovieses; Here Badh? 


emenle to 700 79 pp. on the ground that 
the nis with «parv is not a prose constr. 
rae i» M ye Gpo f, AV. 430 as spurious), 


fr fa épovijoe, sc. parios par- 
vhr us tyi , 


hrrâras. ' Pleasure is worsted.’ 
‘this ds T ous, and so is pro- 
nininced corrupt by Badh.!, who says that 
the 06 hrr. in what we "want. Paley, 
however, defends the text thus: “This 
clause in merely added to check at once, 
abruptly and dot ‘Inively, the position of 
l'hilelus, that Pleasure is the best of all 


6 iestlo pipe & CL SIL 
£5 gras CL SIL 


$ Se. C.^ IL & xan H. 
gere CL, rur corr. iac sobenr) All 
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things. [see ex the sfrhrest season to 
think the woeds comupe, with Dr Bad- 
ham." SCI a bypechetical Suture resah 


we should insert &s after &. 


wanted for the sake of emphasis" —re- 


9- & xal Séfa. This variant from 
the usual formula with re cai is remark- 
able, and has tempted Badh., after an old 

j of Stallb, to insert re. But the 
omission is defended by Laws x. 887 D of 
ToÓTw» jui» alr raw Neyer 
Kal ylyrowra:: and it lends intentional 
emphasis to the second member. So 
Stallb. correctly says: ‘copula non 
geminata primariae sententiae parti ali- 
quid per se cum vi et grauitate adiungitur 
tanquam secundarium." Transl. “I hold: 
aye, and will continue to hold." 

10. aórós yvéce«, ‘shall decide for 
yourself, *do as you please.' For this 
formula cp. Gorg. 505 C rl oU» roujoomer ; 

,.QUTÓS ywwoe: Lach. 187 C. 

I2. rovvayrloy, adverbial, *contrari- 
wise,—in place of rotvayriov, i.e. Tíjs 
årapvhoews. Notice the independence of 
Protarchus, who means the discussion to 
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be fair and thorough: for rapadods and 
kúpos cp. n. on Óéxeu KTA. 11 C supra. 

. I. &ġþocioĝpa, ‘I shake off the pollu- 
tion,' *wash my hands of it' (like Pilate's 
‘I am innocent’ etc.): the word has 
always a ritual tinge. 

2. avryiy thy Gedy, i.e. 'Hõovhv, for 
whom Phil. professes a holy fear and 
reverence. 

4. reyes Â Héyets, the pres. tense 
becomes past when looked at from the 
standpoint of the fut. (av eluev). This 
remark, though apparently a polite agree- 
ment, is really more of a veiled threat, 
as if ** we will not allow you to shift your 
ground,” or “we will bear in mind 
throughout that you are an extreme 
sensualist and hedonist.” Badh.? obelizes 
ws...Aéyers as a ‘false gloss.’ 

5. pows, displaced for emphasis from 
its grammatical place next rep. repalvew. 
Cp. Phaed. 91 C, Lys. 213 A, Theaet. 
145 D etc.: mwepalvew echoes the mepav- 
Ojvar of Socr., 11 C ad fin. 

fj mes dv éy, indirect way of put- 
ting, with ‘ Attic urbanity,' 7 kal &xovros 
or 7 Bla PidjBov. 

7. år’ avrns &€.. So Bodl.Vat.Ven. II; 
but Stallb. adopts 69, perhaps rightly. 
We should expect with do, dpxréov, ápa- 
pévous or the like: but as recparéov implies 
‘commencement,’ an addition is needless, 
and Badh.'s demand for such is vain. 


ye add. Cl. TAII et rc. ZZ. 
corr. Z (et Heindorf, ad Theaet. p. 298): juev *S. 
7 9é (pro 95) Cl. ATI. 


kai v)v Tv pèv “Adpodirny, Gap ékeívg 


uáprvpes pr. A. 4 eluev 
TraüT T. 5 d$ dfjBov] pilas 
9 790v); F. 


avris, ‘herself,’ in her essential nature, 
as opposed to her mere title, dvoua. Cp. 
the epic formula éx Ais ápxópe0a, and 
dd col dptduevos Gorg. 471 C. 

Here we pass on from propounding 
the thesis to discussing the method proper 
for the enquiry in hand: see Zn£rod. ., III. 

1I. Td tov Üc$)v Óóvópara. Socrates 
dismisses, with an excess of piety that is 
half ironical, the divine side of Pleasure, 
and the divine name, as something beyond 
his unaspiring thought; and so, while 
leaving the shadowy form of the goddess 
free and untouched, under the name 
Aphrodite, he proceeds to attack the 
actual thing, apart from its deification, 
under its true title ‘pleasure.’ 

The philosopher is not concerned with 
évéuara, but with the fundamental notions 
and realities which underlie them: this 
indifference to externals is a characteristic 
of the dialogue: cp. also Soph. 218 C, 
Polit. 261 £. For scrupulosity in manner 
of address to gods cp. Cratyl. 400 E: 
do'vep év evxats vóuos orly huir eUxeo0at 
ofrwés re kal ówó8ev yxalpovow dvoua- 
(óperou., Taira kal 2ju&ás avrovds (rods Geovs) 
Kade, ws GAXo unõèv elóóras. Phaedr. 
246 D: dÀAà Taira èv 54, Sry TE Dew 
piov, Taírg éxérw re xal Xeyéso60o. 
Aesch. Ag. 160 ff.: Zeus, Sorts wor’ éorly, 
el 163° avrg díXov KexAnuévy, ToÜTÓ vw 
wpocevvérw, Catull. 34. 21: Sis guo- 
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d(Xov, raíry mpoaayopeiw: tHv è yOorny olda ws éori 
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Kai TOv dvograívovra kai avocrov Oo£ov kai éMmríOov pe- 
a'róv, noeoOa Ò av TOv $povoUvra avrQ Trà dpovew: Kai 
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cumque tibi placet Sancta nomine. Hor. 
C. S. 15, 16. 

I. THY jj9ovQüv...mow( ov. For both 
sense and construction cp. Aen. 4. 569: 
uarium et mutabile semper Femina. 

$óciw, opposed to voua, “its 
essential character"; see /ntrod. v. ii. 

4. dkoóev piv otros, “to hear it thus 
named." For this saving clause cp. esp. 
Dem. adv. Left. 15: Err è roro, obrwcl 
pé» dxotoat, Adyow Twà Exov: el 5é ris 
dxpiBGs é£erácewe, Weidos av ôv davely. 
So Lysts 216 A etc. 

dmÀég fy m, “is literally one single 
definite object." Distinguish & rı from 
čv yé ri. Badh., it should be noted, puts 
the comma after års, thus connecting 
oÜrws ards. 

6. tov dkolacra(vovra dvbpwimov. 
&vOp., in place of &»0pa, has a touch of 
contempt, besides being generic. For the 
character of the áxóAac Tos see Ar. Eth. N. 
III. IO, VII. 7. 2$ us bpo 
7. aŭro TQ codpovely...atre TQ ppo- 
vety. Observe that the restrictive abe 
(‘ pure, apart from adventitious emotions) 
is confined to the pair of virtues. In the 


-O N 


distribution of particles I have followed 
Cl. and Stallb. 

11. ov« dvóņros dalvorro. As this 
term has been used just above, I incline 
to think that Plato would here have noted 
the repetition, and so suggest that <dy 
aùròs> Or <avrds> has fallen out after 
dvénros through some copyist’s para- 
blepsy. 

12. dT dvavriev, ‘resulting from or 
produced by opposite objects." Note here 
that Protarchus uses the extreme term 
évayria:, whereas ávóuowx was S.’s word. 

I4. Toro avTÓ éavrQ, i.e. pleasure, 
qua pleasure, to pleasure. 

The use of uh o? in weg ydp...py ovx 
óp. dv «t is noticeable: it is a variation 
on the Platonic use of uù où with subj. to 
express a suspicion that something may 
not be true—a cautious negation ; which 
constr., put interrogatively, implies a 
cautious question with neg. answer im- 
plied—e.g. Xen. Mem. Iv. 2. 12: uù obv 
où divwuat yw Tà Tijs Óuauocóv9s Epya 
eEyyhoacPat; ‘do you suspect that I shall 
be unable to—?' So, here, as Goodwin 
(Gk. M. and T. § 268) explains, ‘‘eln dy 
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20. Kai yap xpópa, w 9 Oaupovee, Xpepare: Kara. ye avTO 
Tour ovoev Svo TO Xpäpa elva Tav, Tó ye pny uékav 
TO AevkQ Távres yeyvóa Koper ws _Tpos TÓ Sidopov elvai 
Kat évavrwórarov 6 ov Tuyxaver: Kat à" Kat oXTpa TxýpaT 
5 kaTa Taùróv: yéve pé €OTL mAV EV, TA be p.ép rois uépeaw 
avto Ta pèv évavTuiT ara, adAxdors, ta Oe Siadopdryta | 
eXovra. pupiay TOUV Tuyxaver: ai TOAN . €repa oUros €xov 
euprja oper’ aig Te ToUTQ ye TQ Aóyo p) mig reve, TQ TavTa 
TG évavrworara êv TOL0UVTL. “poBovpat dé, pý Twas nõovas 
Io NOOVatS eupýoopev évavrías. 
IPO. “Iows: adda Ti ( roth E Bye TOV Aóyov ; 
>. “Or T pom aryopevers auTa, d.vd prove ovTa érépo, j- 
Toper, Cvdpart. Aéyeus y àp dyoDà, mávra elvai TA NÒéa. 
TO èv oùv in) ovX 1jOéa. elvat TÀ noea Aóyos ovðeis | dpp- 
15 o Bye: Kad, 0€ OVT? avTOv TQ moda kai ayaa. 6 ws 
npes paper, ojos [ r&vra | ov mporayopevers ayala avrá, 
I & daydme ante xpôpa ponit T. xpopuaros (pro -T) & & et corr. II (sic Ast.). 
2 ovdey Cl. AAIIC : ov6ev *S. TQ corr. E. eva: way Cl. TAAZIIBCHw 
Flor. a,b,c,i: elvat rà. wav *S (et Galen, V. p. 332, ed. Bas.). — 3 déopov A. 5 Ta 
dé Cl. 6 évayriórgr' w. d:agpopwrara F et pr. or _ Stapop óryr' Cl. 
18 A. 8 ebpijo op Cl. : dda CI. qu» Cl. l'AARIIZBCFH», Flor. 


a,b,c,i: "uiv * *S; 12 ovr’ a bots T. éralpw H. 13 wdyr’ eva T, 
cvai távra & 


Tà 756a, om. T. 
B. 15 kaha w. 
åyaĝà avra, du. Cl.: 


takes the place of 4, and môs shows that 
the original force of uj is forgotten.” Cp. 
Theaet. 153 A: tls dy...dvvatro...u7 ov 
KarayéXacros yevéoGar; Badh. brackets 
uù as "nothing more than a result of 
carelessly reading HAONHIOTX." 

I. Kal yàp xpopa...xpopat, sc. Öuotó- 
tarov dy etn. Examples from objects which 
affect the sense of sight are frequent with 
Plato, e. ‘S53 A below: for this conjunc- 
tion of xpàua and oxime cp. Gorg. 465 B. 
Badh.? places both xpónart and exhuarı in 
brackets. 

7. puplay, not of number of individual 
differences, but of extent, ‘measureless’: 
cp. Apol. 23 C, év wevig pupla elu. 

8. mávra...ĉv wovotvrs. The unification 
of opposites or hasty generalisation was 
Prot.’s mistake : he allowed himself to be 
the dupe of common terms. 

Q. Bovpor paj...with fut. indic. ex- 
presses fear that the event wz2// take place: 
cp. Rep. 451 A, Phaed. 84 E, Soph. Trach. 


9 övr T, 8 övra Cl. 
åyaĝà Üvra aira T. 


16 mdáyra om. Cl. A et pr. II. 


550 for this rare rh see also Good- 
win, G. M. T. 8 367. 

12. öm mpooayopebas... érípo ... vó- 
part. The text is rightly retained D Stallb. 
and Badh.: but when the former (followed 
by Paley) renders érépw by ‘‘ alio nomine 
atque oportebat quodque cum dissimili- 
tudine illa minime convenit" he seems 
making over-much of it: it means simply 
‘second,’ i.e. in addition to the name of 
pleasure (* You apply to them a new pre- 
dicate,’ Jowett). The ‘logical damage’ 
only comes in when we outstep the con- 
sideration of pleasures as such, and try to 
attach to them a second quality, such as 
* goodness’ or the reverse : it is then that 
the confusion of genus with species 
BAdwree roy Adyov. Hence emendations 
are worse than needless—such as Grov.’s 
öre «o0 Tpocoy., Heind.’s ért yé ry, 
B.-Crusius’ rpocayopetoet. 

16. Spws od mporay. dyabd ard, 
ópoÀ. KT.: I follow Badh. in adopting 
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opohoyav dvópoua. ewal TO Moyo et tis ce vpocavaykálLot. 
Tí í ovv 67) Tavróv èv rais KAKAS Opoiws Kat êv ayafais évov 
wdoas noovas adyabov el elva zpoga'yopevets ; ; 

IPO. Ilos AMéyes, o — oles yap Twa 

s xeprjo ca la, Üépevov roov» ewa tayabov, celra dveter laí 
gov héyovros tas pèv elvaí twas | ayadds [y9ovás], ras 9é c 
Twas érépas axTav kaxds ; 

Z0. AAN ov dvopoíovs ye poes avràs aħ\ýàais 
evar kai Twas évaytias. 

10 ~ TIPO. Ovni Kaf 6 Soov ye noovas. 

zo. IIdAw ets rov avróv pepopecda. Aéyov, à @ Ilporapxe, 
ovd dpa Norv Hovis Sudopov, daa mácas Opoias elvat 
gyjcopev, kai rà mapaðeiypara pâs ta võiv ð) dey Pera 


3 éya0às F. 


4 Twa om. T. 


9 érarríovs A. 
12 ápa ye T. 
om. AZBEFHw Flor. a,c et pr. Z. 
viv *S. 


the reading and punctuation of Cl.— 
Stallb. and Wh. read Suws rávra ov 
wpocayopevers dyadd, aira ou. dvóp. elvat, 
TQ Aóy. kr. But ‘tres optimi libri 
Távra omittunt,’ and Turr. bracket the 
word, and the emphatic position of aùrá 
seems wrong. Badh.! regards the dative 
TQ Ady as constructed dwd «owo? with 
both óuoX. and *pocarayx., while Badh.? 
confines it to ávóu., and Wb. to ef res. 
For jus, H. and Badh.? give ópolws. 
Before dvéuoca Herm. and Badh. insert 
dy, while Jackson would alter mpos- 
avayxdgo. into mpocavayxdge—a better 
correction, as Prot. has a/ready made the 
admission as to the diversity of pleasures, 
A T ioa Lg A: “Iows KTA. 
pr EET ON . .dvdv...wporayopevas; A 
--Evov «Y Anie A ia apparently equal to 
acled ferm TU obv...Évearw dare...ce mporaryopevew. 
évóv is probably acc. absol., unless we re- 
gard it as dir. object of the verb, in which 
eC &ec case wásas jdovds will be a redundant 
[uo ts yiafterthought. But I incline to adopt, 
209 ‘ with Jackson, évopay for évév, as Thomp- 
son proposed. For, in spite of Badh., 
évop® év gol robro is quite good Gk.; cp. 


Lan 


5 elr T. 


C. 6 n$ovás om. A, post áya£às ponunt CI. T TIC. 
Io ye xa0ócor A Flor. a,b,c,i. ; 
nohy T'AZZBCH et corr. II: wdorh *S. ópolovs A elvat 


8 pires H. 
yords Z 


dXMjAovs w. 
II ido F. 


13 rà vow 64 Cl. All, Bei rà viv E: 0)) rà 


Thuc. I. 95, Rivales 133 D. For the re- 
dundant ela: with verbs of naming cp. 
Cratyl. 396 B, Tim. 59 A, Parm. 133 D, 
Lach. 192 A, Theaet. 160 B. 
4. CvyxepücerÜm. is bracketed by 
Biss ie an im proper rival to dré. 
pid d TdyaO0óy. This is 
the P definite statement of the claim 
of 360r? to be Tá'ya0óv, as distinct from 
aya0ó»: and it is made by Prot. in his 
excited opposition to S.'s insidious attack. 
For dyvéxeoGas with gen. of partic. cp. 
Gorg. 491 A, Rep. 564 D, 613 D. 
For position of dra cp. Phaed. 70 E; 
and for insertion of dA ae = nescio quas), 
Rep. 339 C, Laws 658 B. 
Te TAS ay elval ruwas dyadds [190vds]. 
I agree with Wb. in following Vat. which 
omits the subst., thinking it a gloss in- 
serted by later hands in various positions. 
In Prot.’s hasty speech such omission 
would be natural—the pl. #dovds being 
easily understood from the preceding 
sing. Badh., however, retains it, after 
áya0ds with ‘the best Mss., while Stallb. 
gives hõovàs dya0as on less authority.- ^ 
7. érépasis belized by Badh. 


* 
LE 


5 


IO 


13 E] oIAHBO2 9 


ovOÉv TL Tpóa eu, mew ópeÜa. dé koi épo)pev drep oi Travrov | 
davAórarol € kai Tepi Aóyyovs dpa véor. 

IIPO. Ta Tota 5 Néyets ; 

20. "Ori ge pipoúpevos éyó Kat L dpvvópevos êav TOLO 
Aéyew, ws TO dvop.otóraTóv ETTI TQ dvop.otoT&TQ TüVTOV 
ójotórarov, éw Tà avrà, coi Aéyew, KaL davorpebd ye 
VEDTEpOL TOU Séovros, Kat 0 Adyos Qv EKTET y olx rjaerau. 
Tah ow aur ov avakpovúpela, kal tax’ à av ióvres eis TAS 
Opoias Laws dv TOS dar Aois TVyKwpHa ater. 


TPQ. | Aéye TOS ; 

IV. $Q. 
II pwrapye. 

IPO. Tò otov 87 ; 


> ` ` e A ^ , , , ? 
Epè Üés vo cov máMv époropevov, w 


XO. Ppdvycis re koi émuo TY PN kal vous kai wav 
15 07Óca On kar dpxas eyo Oépevos elmov , Aya Dóv, Oveporó- 
pevos OTe moré oti rayalóv, dp ov ravràv meivovTat roUro 


ÓTep Ò TÒS Aóyos ; 
IIPO. Tas; 


I wepacwucda ZF, meuoyue0a, AI, meipóue0a Cl. 


D. 
uiv *S. 
E. 


5 ávopotóraTov corr. II. 
elyhoeras E 


I. ovdéy rT.rpóc e. I adopt Dr H. Jack- 
son's emendation (F. Phil. X. p. 262 N.) 
for the rerpwoxe: of MSS., which Badh. 
alters to rirpwoxew, to make it depend 
on hooey. Either correction is easy 
and plausible. Cp. Stallb. on Phaed. 
65 E. 

Te&cópe)a is Badh.’s correction (ap- 
proved also by Paley) for meipóueĝa or 
-wueda of MSS. wetpacdue8a is the com- 
mon reading, retained by Stallb. and 
Wb. Cp. reicovra...drep 13 E infra. 
Badh. also transposes xal from before wepl 
to before véot. 

2. dpavéor. Cp. below vewrepor roi 
õéovros (like apxarérepos rod Sdovros Eu- 
thyd. 295 C): wacdapwon 14 D: TOV véwv 
I5 E: & *aí0es 16 B. Childishness and 
crudeness in philosophic method is what 
Socr. is mainly concerned with castiga- 
ting in this dialogue. Perhaps the rather 
superfluous dua should be altered to 
dda, which would give a better corre- 
spondence to the preceding. superl. 


4. édy Tolpé Myev, ‘if I am un- 


6 ye om. AF. 
! 8 dy lóvres Sw: dvcdvres *S. 
15 áya00» Cl. AIH: dyad *S. 


7 np éxweocwv Cl. AIL: éxwecwv 
9 vov I. 


I6 wor’ éorw á*ya06v Cl. 


blushing enough to affirm,' as such an 
affirmation would be doing violence to his 
own intellectual honesty, and so would 
demand an exercise of róAua or subjuga- 
se of the shame-instinct (aldds). 

- deerdy olxioerat, metaphor from 
a chip stranded in a storm: the rhythm 
suggests a tragic citation. The marine 
metaphor is carried on from els rò adrdv 
pep. Aóyov above, and continued in dva- 
KpovwpeOa, * back her out,’ cp. Hdt. 8. 84. 
dv lovres for axóvres H., Badh. and Wb. 
es Tds ópolas, sc. AaBás, met. from wrest- 
ling, Phaedr. 236 c. For the conjunction 
of metaphors cp. Shaksp.’s “take arms 
against a sea of troubles." 

14. pdvyors, imorhpn, vovs are here 
substituted for $porety, ocv, pepnvíja0a. of 
1I B, whence émiorhun, * acquired know- 
ledge,’ seems equated with ‘memory.’ 

I5. Sepwr. Ste woré tore rdayadov, 
“ when questioned closely (d:a-) to define 
(state the ri srl of) the Good." The 
preceding aya@év is condemned by Badh. 
as superfluous. 


D 


E 


5 


IO 


IO TAATQNOZ [13 E— 
ZO. IIoAAaí re at Evvdrracar emorypar Sdfovorw elvat 
kat avópnowo( tives avT@v addrjdats: ei O6 kai evavtTias Tg 
yltyvovrai twes, apa | afvos av eiyv ToU Siadéyer Oar viv, 
ei hoBnOeis rovro avro pndepiay avdporov dainv émorynmnv 
érvo Tjj yiyver Oar, kareb nuty ovtos 0 Adyos worep uvÜos 
darohdpevos otxovro, avrot 0€ cwloipeba èri twos ddoyilas ; 
IPO. AAN ov pny Set rovro yevéa Oar, wAHV TOV ow- 
Onvar. tó ye pýv por (cov TOU GoU TE kai époU Adyou 
Gpéakew mohal pèv yOoval Kai ayópouor yvyvéa cv, moia 


dé émioTnpat kai GudQopor. 


> 
ZO. Triv roivvv dvadopdryra, à IIporapxe, | Tov dya- 
Bow Tov T époU Kai Tov cov py amoKpuTTopevol, KaTari- 
^ ¥ 
Üévres 8€ eis TO peoov, ToApapev, av my éXeyxopuévo pnvv- 


a dvduoal Cl. AII. 3 ap T 
14 A. 4 Toor T. 

5 ériorhuns (pro -ņ) E. 

om. personae signum (:) *S. 


oğrws Cl. AII. 


uù à play Cl. 


ávóuotoy] av ávópotoy S (? dv A. 
6 dwoddéuevosT’. 7 : adn’ Cl. AZZII, 


det roôro AZ BCHw : ĝe roüro Cl. AIL: roüro det *S. 


8 : r6 EF. towsTetcorr. A. 9 ylyvecdov Cl. TABCEFH : ylyveoOa: Hw et corr. È. 


11 : The Cl. AIIZF. 


B. 12 wy I. 13 3 w. 


I. ToÀÀn... pepe : the whole of this is 


assigned in Steph. and Bekk. to Socr.; 
Schütz first corrected. 

ai fvvdtraca: èr., ‘the branches of 
knowledge as a collective whole.’ 

2. Kal évavrlat, ‘actually contrary,’ as 
contrasted with merely ayéduo.0, * hetero- 
geneous.’ 

3. Agvos...el, Badh. rewrites thus, á£tos 
dy elo» Tov, [dtaddéyeoOac vüv,] el KTA. 

5. &omep pü8os atroAdpevos ofxorro. 
Photius 279. 1 : uü00s éa 0€ érippnuá 
dort Aeyyóuevov iT’ éoxárq Tos Ne*youévous 
púðos rots mailos. Cp. Rep. 621 B: 
p080s dowOn Kal ox awddeTo xal nuas dv 
cct», dy weOwuela abrQ—which sug- 
gests, as Badh. notes, that the original 
saying was ò “000s aww\ero rather than 
à u. dawOn : cp. however also Laws 645 B 
atirw...d uü8os dperis cecwapévos ay eln, 
and contrariwise Zheaet. 164 D. 

For the naval met. cp. esp. Phaed. 
HA D dwt (Adyou) rorov óxoUpevov damep 
dal axeBias...éwl BeBacorépov  Óx/]ia.ros 
Q Myav Oslov ruós «KTA. : and above 13 C, D. 

w yrywle@ev. Concessive use of im- 
pets ep AwtAypár. 9 C, e Antig. 74. 

\ 4: M mur yo pnvicoc, 
| RM Gravius, Heind. and Herm, in 


To\uwpeva A. 


éAeyxópevoc MSS. et edd. vett. 


emending éAeyxóneroc to the dual (sc. rò 
éudy kal Trò cà» a-ya0Ó0v). Cornarius wrote 
Trwpev ENeyxdmevor, dv Twes éeyxónevo 
Lynviowot: Fischer rAwpev, dy tives éAeyx. 
pnv.: Baumgarten -Crusius rtodpwuerv 
KAeyx., Gv ry wnviowar, sc. al ĉıapopó- 
tyres: Schleiermacher rolpwue, dy ry 
éAeyxouévn unvúoņ. Winckelmann in- 
serted of Adyou after éXeyxduevan, while 
Bernhardy is content to supply it from 
the context. Stallb., however, argues 
that ‘non ipsa utriusque boni natura, sed 
potius diuersitas formarum atque partium 
utrique propria dicitur fortasse indicatura 
esse, si exploretur diligentius, num uolup- 
tas, an scientia, an tertium quiddam pro 
summo et absoluto bono ducendum sit ’:— 
whence he maintains that none of the 
above-mentioned explanations is correct, 
and so, in the tracks of Schleierm., pro- 
poses éAeyxógueva, sc. al Sdcagopornres : 
and Wohlrab also prints -pevar 

Badh. suspects roAuwuer, and suggests 
in its place rw Aoyw, òpõðpev, or else an 
addition such as rod. (éxdrepot TÒv éavroü 
Aóyov mapéxe els Thy xplow) &v wy KTH. 
Paley retains the common text, rendering 
ToNucpuer, ‘let us bear the issue,’ and 
supplying à ods xal éuós Aóyos with 





B 


I4 D] $lAHBOZ II 


cg, TÓTepov jory táyałòv det Aéyeiw À $póvgow 5 TL 
rpirov dào elvan. vov yap ov Syrou mpós yt auro TOUTO 
prdoverxouper, omras dye T(Üeuas Tavr oTa. Ta vuKavra, 
7 Tau? à av, T@ Ò aXyÜeoráro Set mov ocuppayetv pas 
5 ad. 
IPO. Ae yap ou. 
V. ZO. Tovrov roivurv tov Adyov éri paddov | 9c opo- C 
Xoyías BeBarwoopeha. 
IIPO. Tov motov à ; ; 
10 zo. Tov TAC mapéxovra avOpurrois Tpáypara, éxoUa 
T€ kai dkovauw vios kai éviore. 
IPQ. Aéye cadécepov. 
ZO. Tov võv òh mapamegóvra AMéyo, dicet Tas Te- 
$vkóra ÜavpaocTóv. Èv- yap ôr) Ta TodAd elvat kai TO êv 
15 TO Oavpacrov AexÜév, kai pddiov dpdisBytyoar TQ 
TOUTOV ómorepovoüv TÜenévo.. 
IIPO. Ap ouv AÉyeis, Gray ns pè ph IIpcirapxov 
éva yeyovota pice. | woddous elvari mddw Tovs-eueé kai D 
I T. om. Cl. A et pr. II. a 8 post roro om. Bekk. (et rec. edd.) cum corr. I. 
3 rws om. ZBCEFHw. &yco Cl. 4 TJ] «ai A. det] 0$ AABCHw et pr. T'Z. 


C. 8 BeBawobueda C : éBeBatwowueba corr. F. 14 yàp om. A. I5 pddvov 
dudo Borfea. Cl. A et pr. H : pddcov adc Prea d» T: padiov dy dugicByrica *S. 


17 ÖT dv ris Cl. pno: F. 


éheyxouevor (after Bernhardy). Madvig 
(adv. crit. 1. 391) supposes an infin. lost 
after TON MED, and conj. ToApwuey pe- 
Tidvat, äv wy KTA., (or one might suggest 
dpodoyetv). K.T. Liebhold (eue Fahré. 
1880, p. 526) conj. for roNu., wodenwper. 
It is, I think, certain that TOAMW LED must 
be retained, in view of roduw Aéyew in 
13 D, and poBnGels in I4 A supra. If the 
claimants in this ‘public trial,’ the sub- 
jects of the legal terms éAeyx. and unvic., 
are the personified Móyor, or rival defini- 
tions of *the good’ i in life, I sugyest that 
. the words rod dyaĝoî are a gloss, Aó*yov 
being understood with éuo and god. The 
Aéyew which follows serves to explain 
roiu. without need of an insertion. 

Most edd. and Mss. read ri rpírov, but 
Turr. and Herm. follow the Bodl. in 
prea 
URS TpóS recurs 50 B : cp. 
oor 731 A, Gorg. 457 E, Rep. 338 A: 
and dA. rws is found in Xen. Mem. 2. 3. 
17. Ought we not to spell the word 


18 Aut E. 


here -»woüue» (see Cobet Nov. Lectt. 
691 ff.), as there is clearly a play with the 
foll. vexdvra ? 

13. Tov vuv 53) Tapareróvra, * which 
has just. now presented itself’: cp. ò mapa- 
mewrwkos hoyos Laws 832 B: kaipüs rapa- 
arret Thuc. . 23, al. 

15. Kal padrov divo. Paley supplies 
égri with óáóto» ; whereas Stallb. trans- 
lates * quodque facile efficiat ut quis 
utrumcunque ponenti moveat controver- 
siam," and Badh., “affording a ready 
objection against anyone who advances 
either.” 

For the general sense of the following 
passage, see /#trod. III. 

18. wodAovs elvat xrd. I follow Badh. 
and Wb. in removing the comma after 
vá» and putting it after aXXjAots, thus 
making xal simply connect voAXo/ís and 
évaytiovs, which is simpler and neater 
than the common punctuation. 

For the art. before the pronoun cp. 
20 B Top épé. 


12 TAATQNO2 [14 D— 


évavtious ahAzpors, péyav Kat T pikpòv TiÂéuevos Kat Bapuv 
Kal KoUdov TOV aurov Kai adda pupia.; 
Z0. Zù per, e IIpcrapxe, eipnkas Ta Sednpwevpeva TOV 
Javpacrav mepi 70 êv Kal mo, gvykexapnpéva. d€ ws 
5 mos eure vro mávrov jòn p?) 9e» TOV TOLOUTOV anteo Oat, 
mravdapiady Kat DdOw. kai o$d8pa Tots hoyat éu7rd dua. 
UmroXapBavóvrov ycyvea Bau, eet nde TQ roráðe/ð OTAV | TUS E 
éxdorou rà pé T€ «ai adda pép Siehov TO Ady, távra 
TavUTa TO êv éxeivo elvat Siopooynadpevos, EXD KATA- 
10 yekav, 6 oTi TÉpa TO. SunvdyKacra páva TÓ TE Év ws TONG 
TTL kal íme pa, kal Tà Toha. ws êv póvov. 
IPQ. Xv dé 07) oia, @ Xóparres, € eTepa. Aéyeis, à pyre 
g'vykexopnp.éva, Sedyjpevrar Tepi TOV avTOv TOUTOV Aóyov ; | 
ZO. 'Omórav, © mat, TÒ Év py TOV yuyvopévav | T€ Kal 15 
15 amoivpévov Tus TNTA, kaDdmep. dprics peis eimopev. 
évravÜot pev ya kai TÓ TOLOUTOV ev, óTep elmoper viv oy, 
OvyKexwpyrat TO ui) Sev eéyyew: órav d€ ris va|avÜpo mov 


D. 1 reOéuevos Cl. II et pr. A : reOendévn A: riBepévous *S 

E. 9 éxelvy T. dioporoynoduevov editt. Bas. 1 et 2 cum Ficino. tr éy 
om. A. I2 d owxpares ërepa Cl. T'AIIBC: ërepa à aókpares *S. Aéyers ante 
à ponit È. 

15 A. 14 Te om. A. 16 3%] det Cl. ATI. 


For the exposure of this vulgar crux 
cp. Soph. 251 A ff., Parmen. 129 A ff. 

4- TVyKEXopypéva, partic. pass. , agree- 
ing s with the object in place of main verb 
c V'ykex proa. 

es eros eUmety with rdvrwy, ‘admitted, 
roughly speaking, on all hands by thistime.’ 

5. dare Gat, ‘handle’ or ‘meddle 
with,’ as in Rep. 497 E; not ‘impugn’ or 

‘refute’ as in Phaed. 86 D. 

7. èna pyè ra rodde, sc. dety EA yxew 
(cvyxexwpnrat) or the like from ázreo6a« 
above. 

8. rd pédy re xal Aa pépy. Badh.’s 
correction of à dua ; so too Herm. ex conj. 
(cp. dÀÀa for àua in Cl, 17 D ers 
Wb. brackets dua. For the conjunction 
of ‘members and parts’ cp. Laws 795 E, 
Phaedr. 238 A, Jon 14 A, Tim. 76 E: 
similarly ‘ partes et membra,’ Ovid. Met. 
I4. 541. Cp. aed Parmen. 129 C. 

. Lopo os, ‘having got 
another to padi? as Badh. and Paley 
render, following Stallb. and Baum.-Crus. 

—'* $id, and the middle voice together ex- 
pressing reciprocal action ” (Badh.). 


Ocyxy Karayedov. The obj. in acc., 
avrév, must be supplied from éxdorov : 
cp. ie 217 C, 230 B. 

10. tépata ddvat: cp. Zheact. 163 D, 
164 B, 188 c, Euthyd. 296 c, Parmen. 
129 A, Meno 91 D, dre fe Maj. 300 E. 

I3. TVyKEXopy péva Sedyjpevrar: Prot. 
alludes to Soc s expression above, so 
that ovyxex. stands for TUYKEX. pl) Sé» 
arreoa or ‘tabooed.’ For dnuevew 
(publish, popularise, vulgarise) the regular 
term is óguoÜc0ac (Theaet. 161 E), while 
ÓnuoctoÜv occurs in Soph. 232 D, and ôn- 
pootevey in Aristotle. Badh. brackets 
cvy. 

I6. évrav@ol, i.e. where the one posited 
is TOV yryvoévwy Te Kal ároAAvuévoy. èv- 
raU0a would seem more natural in speak- 
ing of position without motion: and so 
frequently in Att. Com. and Prose, where 
MSS. give -0oi, Dind., after Elmsley's dic- 
tum on Ar. Ach. 152, corrects to -0; but 
Stallb. retains -0oi in Apol. 33 D Tápeuw 
...évravOoi : Laws 822 C: Prot. 310 A. 
Here Badh. prints évravdl. 

17. TÒ prj 8v: for the art. with this 


5 


15 B] 
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^ 
emer) | Tier 0a. Kai Bov ev éva, kai IO. kaAgy êv xdi TÒ 


ayaBov év, mepi ToUTOV TOV evddwy kai TOP TOLOUTM@Y n 


TOAAH omroud 


IIPO. as; 
Z0. Ilporov pév ei Twas det TovavTas 
vrohapBavew dà 5 | | 


peta Guapéo eos, ap Quo [jrqows yiyverar 


elva ovaoas B 


WS oU as" elra. TOS aÙ raras, pray 


ExdoTny ovoay dei THY aUTHY Kal MÝTE yéveaw pire GAO pov 
mpoa Sexowerny, [Spas] elvat BeBasrara play Tavrny: pera 
è ToUT £v Tois yryvopévois av kai ameipols eire Ova mraa- 





B. 8 BeBaiórara Cl. TAIIZBCFH» et corr. E: Prfaargre "S, 


i VNL: T 


verb cp. Soph. 218 C dé5oxrat...7d wpórepov 


xs dety PKA riti 


Statpéc eos 
Fi oi Vay ac Y yveras.. Schütz proposed 
vie insert kal before werd: and similarly 


(though more scientifically) Badh.! in- 
serted é after werd, expounding thus: 

“The reality of ideas is the subject of 
earnest. consideration, the mode of their 
division in things sensible is the cause of 
great controversy.” But in ed. 2 he 
bracketed eovó?j as a gloss due to Phaed. 
248 B: cp. 76. 276 D. Paley suggests 
“it is possible that the words eovó) merà 
diatpécews were a gloss on dugiaBirnors.” 
His translation runs, **it is about these 
and such-like unities that all the pains 
are taken, with careful subdivision, and 
all the real difficulty is felt." Poste 
gives: “Such unities earnestly examined 
and split into pluralities soon kindle 
genuine controversy.”  Stallb. defends 
the received text, “nam 4 m. ow. pera 
up. idem est fere quod 7 r. srovdh quae 
utitur diacpécews,” cp. Rep. 546 B, 571 B, 

Phaed. 69 B, Laws 906 A, B, al. Herm. 
agrees with Paley: “om. p. ap. tan- 
quam interpretamentum sequentis ugi- 
oByrnots circumscripsi...Stallbaumii au- 
tem explicatio...dubito an a Platonis 
sententia abhorreat, qui in Phaedro c. 49 
distinguendo altercationes componi potius 
quam excitari censet." I once thought we 
should write eovój <> perà ô., but 
now prefer to emend to the dat. oovóg, 
cp. Phaedr. 276 B ff. This sense is de- 
fended by 14 C supra: & yàp 5n...dugi- 
oByrijca, since õıalpesıs is the method 
for gpi čv into wodAd. 

5. TpéTov piv ed...clra râs.. 

Sè oor ...elre...dre «rd. Three distinct 
points of discussion appear to be here 


raised regarding (1) the veritable exist- 
ence of monads of the kind described : 

(3) how such a monad can be present either 
in whole or in part in the objects which 
come and go, while retaining that single- 
ness and self-identity: as to (2) opinions 
differ. 

Badh. held uws to mark the contradic- 
tion which follows: “notwithstanding 
what is to be said in the following sen- 
tence”: and so he denied that a new, 
third, question is introduced by merà 5é 
tovro. Paley accepts this explanation of 
Suws, but still holds (with Stallb. and 
Maguire) that there are three questions, 
which seems impossible. Jackson, too, 
appears to make but two sentences of it. 
O. Apelt (in Neue Jahrb. '93, p. 283) 
proposes órrws for duws, cp y: £f. 585 D. 

Schneider explains the Second problem 
thus: * wie, indem jede einzelne immer 
dieselbe und weder des Entstehens noch 
des Vergehens fáhig ist, sie gleichwohl 
ganz sicher diese eine sei d. h. wie wir zu 
der Erkenntniss der einzelnen Ideen ge- 
langen, da die Ideen ausserhalb der 
Spháre des Entstehens und Vergehens 
liegen, innerhalb deren wir stehen," and 
refers for confirmation to Parmen. 133— 
** was im Parm. ausgedrückt wird durch 
el èv elbos Exacrov rOv Üvrwr del re doi tó- 
pevos Ojoes und die Frage nach der 
Erkennbarkeit der Ideen hervorruft, das 
sagen an unserer Stelle des Philebus die 
Worte: play éxdorny otcay del...rpoc- 
dex.” 

But it is difficult to see how the present 
clause can yield this sense, or refer to the 
cognisability of the Monads. Badh.?'s 
suggestion to insert wh before elwa, is 
tempting: the meaning then will be, 
‘how can such a monad, although self- 
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TAUT cori Ta mepi 


Ta TouabTa | è év ka mo, GAN ovk ékeiva, © IIporrapxe, c 
5 dmdons dmopias aita pn Kahws opoXoyrÜÉvra. Kat evrropias 


áv av kaAQs. 


TIPO. Oùkoûv yp) rob pâs, à Zokpares, év TQ viv 


Tparov Suamrovija caca. ; ; 


XO. ‘Os yovv eyo painy à &v. 

IIPO. Kai Távras Toivuv pas uT0haBe ovyxepely ToL 
TOÚT ÒE Tà TovavTa* iov Ò tows Kpaticrov Èv TQ viv 
ETEPWTOVTA x) kweiv Ev KELJLEVOV. 


VI. 


l C. 5 dwoplas A. 
13 ov Tes Cl. AII : otv é tis *S. 


identical and invariable, yet be pluralised ?’ 
Stallb. explains the second dopla thus : 
* deinde, quomodo unaquaeque ab ortu et 
interitu immunis esse intelligatur": but 
this leaves Suws unaccounted for. I think, 
however, that Stallb. has given us the 
right sense, and that 8uws is corrupt: so 
that the second problem concerns the 
Eternity of the Monads. 

Accordingly, I print uws in brackets, 
though strongly inclined to accept dvTws. 

For the problems of Idealism, cp. 
Introd. V1. 

With edra às supply vrohayBdvew det. 
The constr. with wws is continued in the 
third question also. 

The same difficulties are raised also in 
Parmen. 130 A: they are criticisms on a 
misunderstood Platonism. 

2. ravrov kal (y dpa dv évl re kal 
sroAÀots ylyv.: Schleierm. corrected to 7. 
kal èv Gp elvat kal el v. y.—needlessly. 

E. TGUT tort TÀ Trepl Ti sabre ty kal 

d «rà. “It is these questions, — viz. 
those which deal with the One and Many 
of the kind described, — and not those first 
mentioned (éxetva), Protarchus, which,” 
etc. : such I take to be the order of the 
words, although Stallb. appears to differ, 
as he translates : ** Haecce sunt in talibus 
quaestionibus rà & xal ToXAá (quae ad 
res non adspectabiles, atque notiones ani- 
mis nostris informatas referuntur), nec 
uero illa (quae ad res sensibus subiectas 


7 xph To00" Cl. AIL: xph rov 7088’ *S. 


I2 xwety kakór e0 T. 


Sw 
) 


pertinent), quae, si non recte de iis con- 
stiterit, omnis dubitationis caussae exis- 
tunt ; sin recte, etiam prosperi disputa- 
tionis successus felicitatem afferre possint.” 

From this I suppose Stallb. to take raira 
TÀ Év kal woddd together. Paley renders, 
“These are the cases of ‘One and Many,’ 
viz. in abstracts, and not in those others, 
the concretes, which are the causes," etc. ; 
which looks as if he meant to supply epi 
before éxetva, 

6. dv ad xados, sc. en, cp. Zheaet. 
186 D, Ar. Nub. 5 etc.: Badh., however, 
would expunge dv. 

II. SO mBov.. pu] kwéty. eb Kelpevov. 
The proverb is thus given by Suidas: My 
kweiy kaküv ev keljevoy* éxl ray éavrois 
é£ dyvolas mpdypara éyeipóvrwv. | ** Salse 
igitur pro kaxóv dicitur d(AgBov." Cp. 
Schol. ad A. l.: ph xwei» kakòv eÙ xel- 
pevov, él rav éavrots é£ dyvolas wpdypara 
éyeupóvTov. TAÚTNS pÉpYNTUL kal ‘Tarepldns 
ò phrwp év re Tpós 'Apioroyelrova’ ** kal 
ovdé ék THs mapoulas õúvasaı pavOdvew TÒ 
Bh xwely Kaxdv eO keluevov.” períjkraa dé 
éx rod év ‘Pbdw KoXocco0, 8s ready woddas 
olxlas karécewe. Bacthéws dé BovXouévov 
abrov dvagrijcat, PoBovpevor ol ‘Pddioe uÙ 
wadwy xatawrécy, TÒ wpoxeluevov érepbey- 
Eavro. 

12. érepwrevra is bracketed by ed 3 

13. mólev oov ris raórqs pinra : 
the best Mss., omitting the à» : the old ext 
was obv dy tis. For the delib. subj. with 
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ovons Kai tmavrotas mepi rà appioßnTovpeva payns; ap 


év0év8e ; 
IPO. IlóÓev ; 


ZO. dagév mov ravróv êv kal rroAAa, varo Xoyov "yvyvó- 
^ ` 
5 peva repvrpéxew mávry Kal ékaorov Tav Meyopévov ái kai 


4 QA "^ 
naiai kal vuv. 


M ^ y A , y 
Kal TOUTO OUTE jT). TaVONTAL TOTE OUTE 


vpfaro viv, GAN ést. TO TovtoUrov, ws époi $a(vera, TV 
Aóyov avrav abdvarov Ti kal dynpwy mdÜos èv piv’ ò 9€ 
MpOTOV avroð yevodpevos ExaoToTEe TOv véov, HoOeis | ws E 
ro Twa codias evpnxas Onoaupov, vd’ nSovns vhova re Kat 
mávra kwel Aóyov aopevos, TOTÈ pev emi drepa kvkXov Kat 


D. 3 -o0ev non alteri dant Cl. PACEFH. 
6 watonre A. 


wo *S. 
9 mpwros F. 
E. 11 kowovet A. 


5 det TAZ. 
rore Cl. w. 


indef. subject, cp. Soph. 225 A: rl res 
Ao ely. Sophocl. O. C. 170 wot res 
gpovrides ENOy. Ar. Plut. 438 wot ris 
gvyy. Soph. Aj. 403. The rst person 
in such questions of appeal is much more 
usual: cp. Goodwin G. M. T. § 289. 

Were the 4» retained we should have 
to alter the verb to the opt. ; cp. Menex. 
237 A: wh0ev dy ópÜOs åpalucða dvdpas 
dyadovs éwauwoüvres. Soph. Phil. 1393: 
vl dij’ dy ueis Sppyev. Badh.? objects to 
ravrns as inappropriate and bad Greek. 

4. gapéy Tov ravTÓv ty kal aodAd 
tro Aóyov yryvopeva xrd. Stallb. states 
the order to be $. m. vk. m. 0. N. TAÙTÒV 
yryvéueva, “ dicimus, opinor, unum et 
multa disserendo idem facta ubique re- 
periri,” this unification consisting in 
‘genera in partes diuidere, et uicissim 
partes ad genera sua referre, quo arctis- 
sima eorum intelligitur necessitudo et 
coniunctio. But Badh. (who reads vycy»ó- 
pevov) is right in denying that there is 
here any reference to the dialectical pro- 
cesses of synthesis and analysis, as is 
shown by the whole tenor both of S.'s 
remark and of P.'s reply (r?» rotadrny 
Tapaxiv): so too Paley renders, ** We 
say that this same ‘One and Many,’ 
called into being by discussions, goes the 
round of every subject of conversation, 
whether new or old," though he gives as 
variant *the doctrine of the identity of 
One and Many.' 

Aóvot ‘concepts’ which underlie 
‘words’: peva objects of concep- 
tion and discourse. 


4 rov Cl. TAIL : ry corr. È: 
7 bart] irl Cl. 8 &ynpov Cl. 


5. del goes with rôv Aey., as if ruv 
del ey., i.q. Tv éxdorore Ney.: cp. Rep. 
360 A. 

6. oUTe p) watonral wore: Badh.! 
and others change to wavtcerat, in con- 
formity with Dawes' Canon: but see 
Goodwin M. T. § 295 and App. 11. 

8. wáðos év piv. Paley halts between 
“ property of the subjects themselves that 
arises in our minds," and *'feeling in us, 
resulting from the subjects themselves ” : 
the latter is certainly wrong. & tiv 
suggests a contrast with év dep or Ads 
VvXT- 

6 St mpõrov avrov yevodpevos ék. TAV 
véwv krh., Cp. Rep. 539 B: dp’ otv où ula 
pèv evAdBera arn cvxyn Td wh véovs ðr- 
ras alrww yeverOar,; oluat ydp ce* ov 
NeAnOévac Bre ol wecpaxloxot, Tav TÒ 
wpwrov \d6yur yetwrrat, ws radia aù- 
Tots KaTaxpwvrat, del els avriroylay xpáó- 
evot kal pupovmevos tovds étedéyxovras 
avrot dXXovus éAéyxover, xalpovres worep 
oKvAdKia KT). 

1I. Tore ply él Odrepa kvxA oy : Badh.! 
says this continues the met. in mávra 
Aévyov xivet, which alludes to the proverb 
márra MÓor xivetv—‘ turning them upside 
down and rolling them back again': 
while Paley suggests that dveAMcrrew 
meant ‘to undo a piece of masonry just 
constructed.’ I cannot see the appro- 
priateness of the terms used to express 
such a metaphor. ep. 539 B suggests that 
the youths are compared to puppies, the 
Aéyos to a piece of meat: while cungdipw, 
as in 51 A, is used of ‘kneading’ together 
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cvu.óípov eis &y, rote 86 máXw áverrov kal Oupepitov, 
els amopiav avrov pev TpóTov kai patiota karaBáAXov, 
Sevrepov Ò’ del Tov éyóp.evov, avre veorepos avre mpeo Bvrepos 
dvre HAE dv rvyxávy, $eópevos ovre sarpós ovre | pnTpòs 
5 ovre GÀXov TOY akovóvTæv ovOevós, OAtyou O6 kai røv aw 
(oov, ov póvov trav dvOpamwv, érei Bapßápwv ye ovdevos 
dv deioaito, eirep póvov éEpunvea ober yo. 
IIPO. *Ap', à Zoókpares, ovx opas nuov TO wAHOos, dre 
véo. mdvres éoyuév, kal ov doBet pý oov pera DidyBov 
10 €uvemOapeda, dv pâs dovdopys / spas Sé—pavOdvopev 
yap 6 héyers—et Tus Tpjmos EOTL kai py xav) THY ey TOLAUT NY 
Tapaxny yu éw ToU Adyou evpevas mws \amehOelv, odcv dé 
Twa Kaddiw | Tavrns emt Tov Aóyov dvevpeiw, av re TPOOUpLOD 
rovro Kal nels ouvaKohovenoopey eis Svvapw: où yap . 
15 OMLKPOS 0 Tapav Aóyos, à Xkpares. 
ZO. Ov yap ovr, & Trades, ws pow vas mpoaayopevov 
Pihos. ov pv eat. KaddAlwv 0800s ovd av yevoito <)> Hs 


áveMrrov Cl. II et pr. A: áveMrro» *S. kal 


€t 
om. À. 2 åroplav FH. avróv Cl. 3 éAópevov F. 4 INÈ Cl. 
16 A. 5 où évós Cl. oùħyov E.  xalom. EF. 7 pévov épunvéa Cl. TAII: 
épunvéa nórov *S. 9 o? om. H. 12 màs Cl. 
I4 ocuvaxodovOjowper A. 17 phy égre Cl. yévoero Cl. ATT: 
ylyvocro *S. 


I ouppopav F. rére Cl. 


16 huâs w. 


Lal 


two unlike or incompatible elements. 
‘Now rolling them all into a ball and 
kneading them into one, and anon un- 
rolling them back again and tearing them 
in pieces." Or else the idea may be that 
of a man handling treasure, now making 
a heap of it, now spreading each piece 
out separately as he gloats over it: or 
Badh.? may be right in taking it of the 
‘handling of a volume.’ For ér? 0árepa 
cp. Soph. 2 59 C. 

, 9. de tov èxópevov, i.e. rò» wAnolov 
QEL. 

5. 6Alyou & xal rov d. g., sc. où ġe- 
õóuevos : hence there is no need to alter to 
o0óé peô., as does Badh.*, who also 
brackets the words o) uóvoy r&v avOpwrwy, 

6. dre BoapBápov ye: this refers back 
to ræv AA. ¢., ‘barbarians’ being regarded 
as a little less than dv@pwro, ‘not man 
and not the beast’ (to adapt Browning’s 
phrase): and so this clause is added to 
support and modify the apparent extrava- 
gance of rà» AN. ¢. 


8. dp, & È., ovx Spas xr^.: for this 
jocular address cp. Phaedr. 236 C, Rep. 
327 C, Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 140 ff.: “ cui si 
concedere nolis, Multa poetarum ueniat 
manus, auxilio quae Sit mihi; nam multo 
plures sumus ac ueluti te Iudaei cogemus 
in hanc concedere turbam." véo: is 
emphatic, since it was 7 rv véwy 636s 
which Socr. had just been ridiculing. 

10. pws St...ydp : for this consecution 
cp. Parmen. 137 A: Ar. Lysistr. 144. 

12. evpevas mws dredOcty, ‘take her 
departure in good humour’—as if Tapaxh 
were a goddess to be propitiated, in 
possession of the Aóyos, a fort to be cap- 
tured—and a strong fort, too (où ejuxpós 
-—xaXemós) Of the next clause Badh.? 
writes, **I condemn 6ddv—dveupe as 
spurious, and j2» (before roatrny), as 
invented to give it currency." 

17. KadAlov... $. The idea of 
‘beauty’ suggests that of ‘love.’ 6836s is 
semi-personified—as object of ëpws, as 
ó.a vyobca, as subj. of xaréornee. 
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IPQ. Tis aùr; Aeyeo bw põvov. 
XO. “Hy Snhooat pev ov | Távv xaAeróv, xpna0a. déc 
5 Ta;yXdAerrov- TávTa yàp óca TEXTS éxopeva dvevpeOn 


TØÉTOTE, Oud. TAUTS pavepa yéyove. 


IIPO. Aéye póvov. 


c'Kómet O6 HY Aéyo. 


Z0. @edv per eis dvÜpoirovs Sdais, ws ye karadaívera, 
poi, molev ek Jeav eppipn, dud Twos IIpopmÜécs da 
10 pavorare TW Tupi’ Kal oi pev mraXauoí, kpeirroves Xóvres? 
rj dv kai éyyvrépo 0ecv oixouvres, TaUTHY $5 mapéðosav, 
ws É évós èv kai ék Toiv óvrov TaV acl Meyopévwv elvat, 


1 daguyoica Fon Z. 
. 4 xru Cl. 

8 dvOpwruyv A. 

Tw] ow corr. T. 


ddouw A. 


17. ov8’ &y qévovro <q> "s rà. I 
adopt Madvig's neat addition, whichavoids 
the need for making the gen. do double 
duty. For the language and thought cp. 
Phaedr. 266 B: rovrwy Sh Eyurye avrós Te 
épaa ris, à w Datdpe, Tay dtatpécewv kal cvva- 
yay, tv’ olós e à Néyew re kal $poreiy* 
édy Té rw! Eddov tryfjowua Suvardv els v 
kal éwl woddd mepukòs dpay, ToÜroy Subkw 
karémicOe per’ txviov wore Oeoto. The 
method alluded to is, of course, logic, and 
the logical processes of ouvaywyi and 
Stalpeocs. 

For the potential o 
infra, Rep. 487 E, 
Goodwin G. M. T. § 236 

5. TÉxvns È Xópeva : ‘appertaining to’ 
or ‘derived from’: cp. Rep. 526 C, Theaet. 
145 A etc. 

8. 6«9y...8ómis : for attribution of 
human goods, arts or sciences, to a divine 
source cp. Rep. 411 E: Ófo réxva 0 eày ywy’ 
ay twa palny Sedwkévac rois avOpuras, 
povotkiy Te kal yupvaorikyy KTN. : Politic. 
274 BC: Protag. 321. 

Allusions to this passage are found in 
Julian Or. vi. 183 c; Damasc. ap. Suid. 
in v. Adpos; Numen. ap. Euseb. Praep. 
Ev. XI. $39 A; Iambl. Myst. Aeg. 111. 
IO. 71 ; Clem. Alex. Protrept. 2 C: kará- 
ywmev ae dvw0ev é£ oùpavov Ti» ad7Oeay 
dua davorárg dporíóce.. — Badh.! calls 
attention to “the abruptness of the be- 
ginning, the use of ,4é» without any 


B. P. 


t. with dy cp. 64 B 
oe 290 A: see 


5 dveupeOy Cl. (?-é0ņn AIT): avy evpeby *S. 
IO $avoráro I'ZBCEH et corr. AIT: davwrdry *S. 
11 phun TARZBCEFH et corr. A. 


6 ratra A. 


I2 êk add. Cl. AJI. 


apodosis, the repetition in 0eüy—éx Dewy, 
the collocation of moĝev, and such a com- 
bination as éspl@y with da IIpoun0éws," 
and rightly suggests that ‘‘ Plato had 
some poetical passage in his mind which 
he has adane to his own mythus”: but 
Badh.* pronounces the passage corrupt. 

For éx 0edy wroOev cp. Rep. 560A: Ñ 
ToÜev wapà ToÜ warpds. Jb. 544 E: èx 
Opvós *oÜev. Soph. 246 B: üvw0Ücv è$ 
dopdrov ToÜé» duvvovra. Also 44 D 
infra. 

10. v pores <6vreg> pov: thead- 
dition of the partic. I adopt from Badh.?, 
a Pie being due to the ‘ homoioteleuton.’ 

. eyyurépw Ocoy olkoüvres : cp. Tim. 
"m D: TeuTÉoy Õè Tots elpnxdow éumrpo- 
ccv, éxyévors pèv ewy oüs, ws pacar, 
sapos é mov ToUs ye avrov mpoyóvovs 
elóócw. Rep. 388 B: unde Iplapov éyybs 
egy yeyovora Xravebovra. Jb. 391 E: 
ol Oewy ayxlomopor, ol Znvos éyyus. Cic. 
Tusc. 1. :2: antiquitas, quo propius 
aberat ab ortu et diuina progenie, hoc 
melius ea fortasse, quae erant uera, 


cernebat. Id. Legg. II. 11. 27: quoniam 
antiquitas proxime accedit ad deos. 
TavTHY drjpmy rap. : not 7. T phun, 


since $. is predic., as if roÜro ws phun 
wap. Cp. ra/rg» oxépw 65 D infra. 
Bun 2 gives Tùy for ravrnpy. 

n .Üvroy...éxóvroy. Gen. absol. 
with. ws in place of the more regular acc. 
and infin. construction, to which there is 
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OUV | mas ToUTQV ouTw Siakexoopynpevwv det play (dav D 
Al 
mepi mavrc S ÉKÁO TOTE Jepevous pre: euprjarew yap vovg av- 


édy OUV 


era |\dBeper, pera píav 9o, eL TOS eit, oKoTely, 


et d€ py, pets 5 Twa dňov api póv, kai TOV ev éxeivov 
éka rov mad daos, péxpurep àv TÒ KAT ápxàs êv HÌ 
Ore êv kai mod Kal ameipd oT. povoy Òn Tis, GANA kai 


I 8 om. F. airots Cl., diss Hw. det F. l 
D. 3 fyrdr Cl. Ie M de évotcay Cl. 4 peraddBwpey libri omnes : 
karaAágopner S. ov] dur F. 


a reversion in the following sentence (det» 
oU» muds KTA). Cp. Laws 624 A, 626 A, 
neis aad C, Rep. 437 A, etc. 

B kal dx Tep(ay. Stallb. ex- 
plains T de as “genus, quo formae 
et res individuae comprehenduntur," and 
åmepla as "infinitae partes atque res 
singulae eius notioni subiectae"; whereas 
Badh. declares wépas to be “the deter- 
minate number, the production of the 
one, which reconciles the one and the 
many." Paley approves of Jowett's ex- 
planation that *' by wépas is meant what 
we now call ‘law’ in physics "—but ‘law’ 
is not commonly used in such a sense as 
to be predicable of a thing as its property, 
but rather as a short formula to sum- 
marise observed facts. For further dis- 
cussion of Plato's use of these terms and 
of their place in the Pythagorean system, 
see Znfrod. IV. and Append. C, D. Ina 
different application these terms are re- 
sumed in 23 C ff.: for the connection 
consult App. F. 

v, i.e. as ‘congenital,’ natural 
and inherent properties of things which 
appertain to them in virtue of their form- 
ing part of the eternal system of the 
kosmos. The term Staxexoopypévoy re- 
cals the famous dictum of Anaxagoras 
(Diog. 11. 6): wávra xpíuara hv ópo0* 
elra à vols €NOuw abrà duexdcunoe: cp. 
d 967 B, etc. 

3. avprjoayv: cp. the use of evperixds 

in n 286 ivi 287 5 is 
4. ddv oiv [uera] AdBopav. ollow 
Badh. and Wb. in excising the prepos. ; 
x is retained by Stallb. and Poste, while 
ap sin altered to xaraAdBuwpev, followed 
aley and Bekker. Possibly pera- isa 
et Debt of an original play or of uh. The 
use of ueraAaei» in 21 D might be ad- 
duced in support of its position here; but 


even there it is hardly free from suspicion. 
5. kal Toy ey éke(voy. These words 
have occasioned considerable difficulty. 
Schütz proposed xal rò éxelvwy Exacrov : 
where, however, we should expect rovrwy, 
not éxelywy, as Badh. remarks. Schleier- 
noc suggested kal rQ» évóvrwv éxelywy 
: Stallb. at first x. TOv é£ ékelvov Éx., 
Mid (after Ast) raw év éxelvy, ‘ una- 
quaeque species atque forma in illo (r9 
wayrl) comprehensa,” and this, or Trà» év 
éxelvuw (Trav l0ecv) éxdory (dpxOnórv), is 
suggested also by Poste. Badh. defends 
Tay ey, as referred to below in distinction 
from 7d xar’ ápxàs čv, but suggests that 
the right reading may be kal rà» év rôv év 
éxelyy Ékaa Tov má) woavrws. But there 
seems no sufficient reason for suspecting the 
text : the original generic unity 1s analysed 
into several specific forms—two, three, or 
more, as the case may be, —and whatever 
the value of the number of such forms, it 
is a plurality or sum of specific units, 
Tov v éxelywy, which in turn must be 
similarly inspected with a view to further 
subdivision, until we finally arrive at the 
infimae species or atomic forms. ‘As an 
illustration,” writes Paley, **take pleasure. 
It is one as an lééa or general abstrac- 
tion. Subdivide into pleasure sensual 
and pleasure zm4ellectual. Again, take 
each of these two as a éy, and say that 
sensual pleasures are five, one to each 
sense. Again, take pleasures of ¢as¢e as 
a év, and you will get an infinity of viands 
and drinks. But do not jump to in- 
finity and say, * Pleasure! oh, of course, 
pleasures are quite countless and endless,’ 
etc. It is interesting to read these earl 
effortsafter systematic classification, which 
is now made the basis of all true science.” 
The words kal drapa, after roAAd, are 
excised by Badh.? 


vo co 
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oTÓGa* THY be ToU drepov idéav mpos TÒ mios pu) 
T poo $épew, mpiv ay TiS TOV dprO ov avrou TavTa karión 
TOV perač ToU drei ov | Te Kai ToU évós* Tóre kà 780, TÒ êv E 
éka Tov TOV TAVT OV els TO amepov peOevra xaipew éav. oi 
5 pèv ovv Deol, ò Orep eLmov, oUTOS TLV mapébocav oKorelv Kat 


Ta, O6 pera aurous exper 


pavOdvew Kat Dáre d MjXovs* ot 0€ vov Trov àvÜpor v 
êv pev, | ó ores ay TUXOG, [ «ai mohha 66. 
padvrepov Trovovar TOU ddovtos, pera be TO êv &meupa. ev0us - 


QTTOV K at 


TáÀw kai TO épta Tucos Nas motoba mpòs "dAXijAous 


TOUS Àoyovs. 415 


VII. 


reds ds soils ots Suakeydpurra, WPLOTAL Tó Te Suahex- 


HPO. Ta pé» vos, à LaKpares, Sond gov pav- 


Odvew, rà 86 éri cadéorepov Séopar à A€yers dkovoa, 


2 wpopépew Cl. A. 
3 Tov om. Z. 
4 A&rávrwy AF, 
17 A. 8 &»] dv A. 
wary vota 0n. AZBCHw. 


3. TÓT« © 455. This reading seems 
rightly retained by Bekk., Stallb., Herm. 
and Wb., as against róre 2» Se? of Bodl., 
Vat., which Turr., Poste, Badh.! adopt. It 
is more emphatic, and retains the indirect 
constr., since we must supply de. Badh.? 
prints Tore dy dev. Of 03) det H. says: 
*'talia uel optimus liber passim confundit, 
nec siomnes MSS. ineo consentirent, leuissi- 
mam pariter atque elegantissimam emen- 
dationem eorum auctoritati posthaberem." 

6. SiSdonew ddArfAous, cp. 66 A: bwé 
T€ dyyéiwy wéurwy xal wapotor ppdfwr: 
the truth when discovered should be pub- 
lished abroad : “how beautiful upon the 
mountains,” etc. 

7. O&rTov kal BpabvTepov. This tra- 
ditional reading is changed by Badh. and 
Wb. to 0. x. Bpaxórepov, for which Badh. 
compares Polit. 279 C: öre uáXara, dca 
Bpaxéwv rax) wdvr’ éwedOsvres. But 
by this change the ground of S.’s objection 
to ordinary methods is unduly narrowed : 
and so, though Paley adopts the change, 
Hirzel (p. 71) and Maguire are right in 
defending the common text: logical di- 
vision may be improper either as neglect- 
ing to enumerate certain necessary species 
(0&rrov), orasincludingunnecessary species 
through making use of a roundabout un- 
scientific method (Bpaó/repov) in place of 
dichotomy: cp. Polit. 262, 266 D, 285, 
and 277 A: mapà xatpdv owevdorres...Bpa- 


to máy delet È. 
13 cadécrepoy Séopae Cl. AIL: ddopar cadécrepov *S. 


5) Set Cl. AIL: & Bn Vat. mg. et *S. 


dptorixas Cl, ATI. hpas 


Sivovow : also the proverb cited in Polit. 
264 B: obx novxous cð diatpodvras qvuKévas 
Bpadurepov. 

For kal voXAá, Herm., after Dindorf, 
reads rà rodAd (plerumque), while Klitsch 
would transpose x. w. to after rà péra. 
Wb., after Stallb. ed. 1 and Badh.?, 
brackets the words, and so Hirzel, “ ne 
ei quidem qui woAdd intellexit de multis 
in universum (instead of “de generum 
formis” as Stallb.) tolerandum est hoc 
vocabulum : primum enim quod iam supra 
commemoravi vocabulum illud dirimit 
quae arte inter se cohaerent (viz. dx. à» 
Tx. et 0. x. Bpad.), deinde vero ex opposito 
illo pera è rò fv &wepa eùĝús apparet 
etiam antea illud ë» tantum commemora- 
tum esse." Believing this to be correct, 
I have printed accordingly. Badh.? also 
obelizes uerà dé rò ëv, but this is wanton. 

g. ols Braxex sipiorra. The reference is 
to all the points before-mentioned. For 
the distinction between dialectic proper 
and eristic, cp. Soph. 216 B, 225 B ff., 
231 E, 253 C; Euthyd. 271 E ff. 

IO. v ka(. Paley would invert es 
order, but this seems unnecessary, 
à&ia. is really opposed to the method just 
described, which is merely repeated in 
ép. 

12. Soxe cov pavOdvey. For the gen. 
cp. Gorg. 488 C, Rep. 432 E: it marks 
source. 
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ZO. ZIadés pýv, © IIporapxe, coriv èv rots ypdppacw 
6 Aéyo, kal Xdj.Bave avrò év roúrois oto'rep | kai remaidevorat. B 


IPO. Tas; 


A b € ^ 9 , a M A / 
ZO. wrm) pev 9piv rri mov pia Sia ToU crÓparos 
» ^ b , 
5 iodoa, kai aTeupos av mANOEL, Trávrov T€ kai éka. oTov. 


IPO. Ti py; 


ZQ. Kal ovv érépo ys rovrov éguév To goboi, ov? 

93 A 2 
ort TO drepov aríjs topev ou ori TÒ év: GAN órt móc ré 
€oTt kal OTo(a, TOUT EOTL TO ypappaTiKoY ÉKATTOV ToLOUY 
10 NOV. 


IIPO. *Adnbéorara. 


b b] b M M a ld ^ ^ 3 
20. Kat pyv kat TO povovkoyv Ò Tuyyavet TTOLOUV, TOUT 


EOTL TAUTOD. 
IPO. as; | 


ZO. ory pe mov kar éxeiynv thy réyvnv orl piac 
3 A . 


Èv QUT). 
y e 

I *pávypacw B, rpdypacw AREFHw. 
" B. 4 jv om. Cl. AI. 


2 AáuBa» Cl, 


ous os 
5 repos C, årelpovs B, årelpovs TAEHw et pr. F. 


q ovd’ év Cl. & et corr. T. érépwy ES. vov A, rws w. 7, 8 o00' 
dre T, Ste odre F, oðre Sri Cl. 8 rà] rl w. avrots A. o00' Cl. 
TFH. 8, 9 T écri Cl. 9 Tobré ori Cl. moaoîuev C. 12 Tov BS. 


12, 13 Tavrüv roîr tori T. 
C. 185 xal rà (post rov) om. Cl. ATI. 





4. AdpBave aŭrò iy robrois. For the 
Prete cp. 18 B, 29 B, Řep. 392 D, etc. 
o wera v: wacdevew with 
simple dat. is found in Rep. 430A, 521 D. 
For a like familiar rapddevypa, see Polit. 


277 E ff. 

4. devi) pév. “huiv post pwr) uev 
cum O et S expuli," Herm. 

7. Kal ovdty érépo ye rotrwy. Stallb. 


explains this as equal to ovderépy ye T. é. 7. 
c. Tt, just as ovdéey uh more (Charm. 168 D) 
stands for où uh moré ri. Cp. Symp. 
214 A. Poste follows the Bodl. in giving 
ovd’ év ér.  Badh.! suggests o¥8’ dy... 
eluey—for the tmesis in ovdérepos com- 
paring Thuc. 11. 67, 723; Ar. Mic. Eth. 
VII. 9 : kal o05é eè črepov peraBddrec. 
I suggest this same phrase, oġôè Ot črepov, 
here—i.e. AI for N and N for I. The 
tmesis was probably confined to a few 
stereotyped prepositional phrases. Badh.? 
gives ovderépw ‘ye. Paley suggests, in 
place of the initial xal, kal uv : or xaírot 
might be conjectured. 

8. móra te kal ómoia. For this con- 


junction of interrog. and rel. cp. 27 D infra, 
Gorg. 500 A, Crito 48 A. Paley, how- 
ever, would read rósa for ért Tóra. As 
to the ypauparixds and the ovauós, see 
Soph. 253 AB, Cratyl. 423 B ff., and cp. 
56 A ff. infra. 

12. Kal pry Kal rò povowóy 8 r. 
movotv. Stephens with one Ms. read ro». 
But probably, as Paley suggests, “ the 7d 
before uovstkóv crept in from the pre- 
ceding 76 ypauparixéy, where 7d belongs 
to wowiv’’: otherwise we must take it as 
a d Mun Me. than article. 

15. $o TOv Kar ékelymy xr), 
So Bodl., ve Ven. II, followed by 
Poste and Paley. Stallb. however (and 
Wb.) retains the vulgate xal rd xar’ èx., 
making éxelyyy refer to povoixhv : whereas 
it must refer to ypauparucjv, as Badh.! 
rightly points out. Heindorf suggested 
kar’ éxelyny Ti» réxyvnv éaTl «xal éori> 
pla èv airy. Badham? proposed either pl’ 
év ravry (omitting xal rò) or $. p. m. 
kata TÒ kar’ È. T. T. €. m. €. rTa/Ty, and 
the alteration to ra/ry seems probable. 


17 D] $IAHBO2 


IIPO. ds 9 ov; 

ZO. Avo be Oapev Bap) kal o£, kai rpirov opórovov. 
Ñ TOS; 

IIPO. Oros. 

5 YO. "AA ovmo copes dv eins THY povo elds 
TavTa. póva, pn 96 cidas ws y eros eimetv eis ravra, OVdEVOS 
a&vos ETEL. 

IIPO. Ov yàp UV. 
zo. ANN, à pire, éreoav AdBys Ta Lao Týpara ó oTÓGu 

10 égTi TOV cipuO dy Ths povis ogurnTos T€ TéÉpi kai Bapy- 
THTOS, Kat ómoia, kal TOUS Ópovs | TOV uuo raro, kai D 
Ta k ToUTwY cca TvoTHpara, yéyovev, à kar doves ob 
mpóg Üev mapéóogav mp rois émop.évots. éxeivous Kaew 
aura. | dppovias, ÈV T€ TALS Kujoerw av TOU COpaTOS Érepa 

15 TOLO.UTO. évóvra. máln yryvopeva, á ôn) ò dpii.Gv per py- 
Üévra. Sew au , $aci pvÜpo)s Kai pétpa émovopáew, Kai 
dpa èvvoetv, ws ovTw Set wept mavros évòs Kal oXov 


2I 


6 uóva om. A et pr. E. 
9 éreióày kaNGs AdBys T et rc. A. 
IO T€ om. T. 

D. 13 wpóc0c I': wpóa0ev *S. 
16 að Cl. AIT: avra *S. 
17 &\da Cl. et teste Bastio Vat. 


pla év aùr is suspected also by Poste, 
who thinks “the context requires some- 
thing equivalent to xal &etipos a0 mAh- 
0e: while Badh.? would transpose év 
aùr to a place after Avo d¢ pev below. 
Another plan is to retain the xaí while 
omitting 7é before xar’ ék.: so Herm. 
and Jowett. ‘Sound is one in music as 
vell as in grammar." By the omission 
of ró, as Herm. remarks, we can the 
better explain the loss of xal, from simi- 
larity to the following xard, in the Bodl. 


. Bapd xal $ú «rà. Cp. Symp. 
187 A ff. 

6. ovSevos dios: cp. 19 B, Apol, 

23 B. The words are qualified by ws y 


Eros elmew, which expression is to be 
taken closely with them. 

9. Stacrypara, ‘intervals,’ i.e. num- 
ber of tones between any two notes : Spot 
the distinctions between these intervals : 
votata or appovla resultant composi- 
tions of various notes: cp. Cic. Tusc. I. 
18: Harmoniam ex intervallis sonorum 


I4 avra] avra dety aura A. 
not w et pr. &. 
57 A et pr. T. 


ph õè elas Cl. II et pr. A: uh eldas dé *S. 


órór I. 


av] avrod T. 
dprOnovs Cl. AIT. 


dtaruyyara corr. II. 


nosse possumus; quorum uaria compo- 
sitio etiam harmonias efficit plures: and 
Zim. 36 A B. 
14. čv re rats kivýoeriv..pvðpoùs kal 
Cp. Laws 665 A: T] de rhs Kwh- 
TEWS rá£et pvO0nós õvopa ely, r è aÙ rijs 
pwrs, ToU Te ó£éos pa kal Bapéos £vyke- 
pavvuuéyov, àppovla dvoua mpocayopeu- 
otro, xopela è Tò £vvaudórepov kMyelm. 
Ibid. 672 E: TÓ ye pny Kara Thy rod 
edparos klynow puOpdv pev kowóv TH Tis 
$wvís exe xevjoes rù. Cp. also Symp. 
187 C D, Gorg. 502 C, Rep. 397 B, Laws 
655 A, 669 D for connection of harmony 
ii Murena in both voice and gesture. 
ivóvra, way: cp. má8os év huîv 
I5 A Poli. 2717 D. Poste emends to 
páðys, followed by Paley. 

å ..€rovopatey. Observe the ana- 
coluthon—$acl dety being inserted in 
place of continuing the acc. and infin. 
construction after rapédogay: cp. 18 B. 

I7. éyyoety. Paley would correct to 
évvogs, needlessly. 
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OKOTEW. órav yàp raUrá, TE AGBys ovo, Tóre eyevou 
copes, orav Te ado | rov ovrev êv OTLOUV ras] oKoTOU- E 
pevos Eps, oUros ép pov Tepi TOUTO yéyovas* TÒ Òa ámepóv 
ce EKATTOV Kal èv Exdorous qnos drepov ékáa TOTE moret 
5 Tou dpoveiv kai ovk ehhoyynov ovd évdpiOpov, at’ ovK eis 
dpiOpov ovdéva èv ovdevi moore dmdvra. 
VIII. IPQ. Kára, à idnBe, épovye ta võv 
Aeyój.eva. eipnréva paiverar LwKparns. 
Ol. Kat époi rabrá Ye avTá.- adhd. tt Sy more | mpos 18 
10 NAHAS O Móryos otros voy Elpyran | kai Ti more Bovdopevos ; ; 
X0. "OpOds péro. raðf tjus, à Ilperapxe, Hpwrnke 
PidryBos. 
HPQ. IIávv pev OUV, Kal Q/TOKDLVOU ye avri. 
ZQ. Apdco rara wav gpakpóv ert mepi avrav 
I5 ToUTOv. domep yàp. êv oriouv el tis vore AaBou, TOUTOD, 
ws papev, ovk er dareipou púow bel Bdérew evs aN’ èri 
Twa dpiÜuóv, ovre Kal TO évavríov Órav Tis TO dewpov 


I yàp delet T. atra AZBCEIIv. ye corr. T. 2 re Cl. II, 
8’ corr. A: dé *S. a^a A. 

E. 2 rà» & Cl. AII: ràv dvrwy *S. rabrys A. 3 mirer A, Totrwy 
Cl. II, Toórov w. 4 ee] 7e T. év om. F et pr. &. 5 ovddy’ åpðpòv CL 
8 elphueva F. 9 kal wot CI. ye bvra aùrá T. 

18 A. e Ta?’ Cl. AII: roud’ *S. 15 et] ér d CI. 16 $ócw det Cl. TAI: 
de pór *S 1; rw T. obrws Florentini. rò évavrloy Cl.: rodvavriov Bekk. 


I. ray yap. For this use of ydp Also Hipp. Maj. 288 B, where allusion is 
see Thompson on Gorg. 454 B: it here made to the oracle, of which the last lines 


serves to resume émeióàv AdBys. (cited by schol. on Theocr. r4. 48 ff.) run 
2. Orav re do Tày Üvrov ty órvovy.. thus: 
I follow Wb. in combining the rivals, ëv Üueis 0, à Mevyapijs, oüre rplro ovre 
and óvrwv. Badh. defends the reading of réraprot 
Bodl., Vat., Ven. II, as against the vul- oüre Suwdéxaroe ovr’ év Nóyp ovr! èv 
ate ray éyrwv which Turr. ., Stallb. and d pO up. 
erm. retain. For rà ëv cp. 16 D. Cp. also Theocr. 7. c. ; Callim. EA. 26. 


3. lpépev wept robro. Herm., with 9. Kal ipol ravrd ye atrd. Badh. 
Bodl., gives roírw», commenting. ‘thus : changes to kdpol y ' avrà raira. But I 
“ multo verisimilius est singularum roüro ^ believe Stallb.'s explanation of aùrà as 

rammatico deberi, qui eundem numerum ger se seorsum spectata is right: or perhaps 
in antecedentibus vidisset." Badh.?brack- ^ aírá ye rara. 


ets oÜrws.. ."yéyovas, and there is some cause 14. Spdow ravrd, ie. dmoxpwoüpua. 
for suspicion both in ofrws and yéyovas Cp. die ud 262 C, Soph. 253 A. 
after the aor. 15. «p ydp...oUro kaí—i.e. as in 


Tò 8’ &dmepov xrX. There is a play the sialic or deductive process, so 
on the words detpov, éAX\dyiuov, évá- likewise in the synthetic or inductive. 
peOpov : cp. Tim. 550C: TÒ åmelpovs [xoc- As Bodl. gives év el, perhaps we should 
povus elvat Aéyew) 5 Hyjnoar dy ovrws &relpov read wpwroy el. 

Tivds elvat õóypa, dv Éumeupoy xpewy elvas. 


18 B] 
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dvaykag 07 mpárov LapBavew pù | êm rò êv ev00s aXX B 
ér apiÜuov av Twa mijBos EKAOTOV exovrd Tu karavoeir, 


Tehevray TE EK TAVTWV ELS EV. 


TO vuv eyopevov ha Bape. 
IPO. Tas; 


máiw Sé év rots ypdppace 


ZQ. Ered dwovynv drepov Karevonoev eire Tis Ücos 
etre Kat Ocros avOpwrros, ws Meyos ev Aiyumre Ocih Twa 
Tovtov yever Oar éywr, ôs TPOTOS TA $wvyjevra Èv TO aTreip@ 


a 


a 
B. 1 éwi rò B, érl rà AC, rò évl E. 


0c00 *S. 8 ws Cl 


1. dvayxacOy. This word is pur- 
posely chosen to suggest the relation of 
&meipoy to dvdyxn, as used in Zim. 
Above, Badh.? alters to épapev...25et. 

1,2. GAN’ *ér' dpióyóy ad riva vA 00s 
tkacrov txovrd mı karavoey. Stallb. 
maintains “locum ex parte saltem esse 
deprauatum.” The reference, he thinks, 
is to the comprehension of a multitude 
of single things under certain definite 
‘formae '—“‘ea uero multitudo formis 
comprehensa haudqu uaquam dici potuit 
Ékacrov xA700s.”” So he suggests (with 
Ast) éxdoror’ Exovra, with wA7Obs Te sup- 
plying aŭroô, i.e. Tod åmelpov, so that the 
sense is: ‘‘sed respicere ad aliquem nu- 
merum, qui semper copiam aliquam et 
multitudinem infiniti contineat, h.e. ad 
formas generi subiectas, quarum numerus 
aliquis iniri [? uideri] potest.” Poste 
declares that ëxovra is: equivalent to 
Prérovra, and renders “looking not at 
first for unity, but for some number, 
detect each separate multitude (i.e. each 
unit of this number)," thus taking &. 
with xAjfos. A further difficulty is found 
in xaravoev», which cannot be joined 
with én’ åpðuóv twa: for it Stallb. 
conj. xarackomety or xaravóew (sc. Thy 
òðóv, ‘uiam conficere,’ cp. Hdt. vI. 40, 
etc.); while Lehrs proposed to insert lóvra 
after TÀ. ër. EXovra. Badh. seems to 
explain xaravoety as a kind of comple- 
mentary infin., as if dere xar. “so that 
the enquirer may discover them therein," 
and he too makes £x. agree with rAjj@os. 
Badh.? brackets Bh.. GX’ én’, and sug- 
gests Éxov karavoety det. It seems clear, 
however, that as the text stands we must 
supply with this clause, from the pre- 
ceding, the words det BAdwovra—in spite 
of Stallb.; and also construe čxasrov, as 
masc., with ápiOuóv instead of with TA300s. 


T 
7 Behov T, 6606 Cl.: in A lacuna: 


So Paley renders: ‘‘ we ought not to look 
to One immediately, but in this case too 
to a certain number containing in each 
term a certain plurality, and so try to 
take in that view, thus ending in One 
from all.” Madvig suggested xaradeiy for 
karavoeiv : but Liebhold justly defends 
this infin., and proposes to expunge érí as 
due to “die Gedankenlosigkeit eines Ab- 

schreibers? ; with which I incline to 
agree. One might conj. ef rwa...Éxoy Eore 
karavoety, and for wA7nOos Ex. as subj. with 
ápiüuóv as obj. cp. 18 E ad fin. But, as 
the caseis doubtful, I leave the traditional 
text. 

6. med $evüv «rà. There is an 
anacoluthon in constr. there being no 
regular apodosis—instead of which we 
have a relative clause 8s...taking up the 
subject introduced in the strictly paren- 
thetic clause ws...Aéywr. Cp. 17 D supra, 
Phaedo 86 A. Paley however supposes 
the apodosis to begin at TÒ pera ToUro. 
Badh.? brackets $wrij» dm. karevónaev. 

For the Egyptian inventor of arts and 
sciences (Theuth, or Anubis, or Hermes 
Trismegistus, or Mercury) cp. Cic. N.D. 
II. 22, where a Mercury is mentioned, 
* quem colunt Pheneatae, qui et Argum 
dicitur interemisse, ob eamque caussam 
Aegyptum profugisse, atque Aegyptiis 
leges et litteras tradidisse. Hunc Ae- 
gyptii Thoth appellant, eodemque nomine 
anni primus mensis apud eos uocatur." 
Cp. Phaedr. 274 B ff., Cratyl. 425 D. 

7. For Aéyos.. -Myay cp. Laws 630 B: 
ó Néyos...Aéyer raÜra. — Badh.!, however, 
changes Aéyev to Aéyo, putting the 
comma after yevéo@a:, since he adopts 
the reading of Bodl, ws for ős: while 
Badh.? gives simply Aéywv, wpóros, though 
advocating the further change, wpóra. 
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Karevonoev ovx êv ovra adda meto, Kal Tdv érepa pavns 
pé Ov, plóyyov be peréyovrá | Twos, dpipóv dé Twa kai C 
TovTwy elvav Tpirov be eidos ypoppárov Sworüjooro Td 
yov Aeyopeva. ahova Tate TÒ pera TOUTO Supe. Ta TE 
5 apboyya kai adwva pépi évos éxdorou, Kal TQ pavnevta 
kai Td pésa kara TOV aŭtor TPOTOV, wS åpðpòv avTOv 
Aafóv évi Te ExdoT@ kai Cuprace oTotxetov émovópage: 
kaÜopóv be as oddeis "p.v oud äv êv avró Kal’ avro avev 
TavT ov aur av pou, Tobrov TOV Seopov au Loyurdpevos ds 
10 ovra. éva kai | mavra Tavra êv mws TroLOUVTO, iav êT avTOUS D 
ws OUG'OV ea it TÉ vov emep0€yEaro mpog'eurav. 
QI. Tavr’ ere cadéorepov éxeivev aura ye Tpos aXXa, 
à IIporapxe, alov’ TO jy GUTÓ pot TOU Adyou vuv T€ Kat 
Oo pLuKpov eum poo Dev ehNeltrerau. 
15 XO. Mav, w Se, TÓ Ti Tpós TOS av TabT éa riv ; ; 
I. Nai, rovr srw 6 máa Cnrovpey éyó T€ kai 
IIporapxos. 


C. 3 õieorhoaTo ypauuárwv T. 
ponit T. rovTwy A. 5 


dvev] dpa Dw. 


pov re *S. 16 &ore Aa A. 


Theuth distinguished three species of 
letters—Tà pwvhevra = vowels, rà POdyyou 
peréxovrá Twos=semi-vowels or liquids, 
Tà &pwva=mute consonants. 

Cp. Zheaet. 203 B: Kal yàp Öh TÒ o Tay 
åpúvwv éorl, Wooos ris povov olov cuptr- 
Tovans Tis yAwrrns’ ToÜ dé av B obre $orh 
oUTe V óoos. Cratyl. 424 C fh: dp’ ovv 
kal nuas olrw det "püTov èv Tà pwvhevra 
OteXég Oat, Emera TOv. érépwy xarà Ta elón 
TÁ re dura kal dpOoyya, orwel ydp Tov 
Aéyoucw ol Óciwol Tepl TouTwy, kal ad ra 
puvjerra èv ob, ob uévrot dpOoyya. Thus 
class i. (rà $uvijevra) would comprise 
a, € N, E 0, U, € : class ii. (rà hulpwva or 
éca), N, H, v, p, 0, § & Y: class iii. (rà 
äpwva), B, Y, 5, K, T, T, $, X, 0—though 
these last three, as aspirated, were by 
some grammarians classed as semi-vowels 
(see Sext. Empir. adv. Math. c. 5). 

Io. píay én’ avrots ds obcay, i.c. ùs 
play osav. For the order cp. Soph. 
242C Tauclv ws otow uiv: Theact. 188A 


4 Tuv 
ı Cl. TÁAIIBCF Hw: péxpis *S. 
aùrôv Cl. CAIIBC, abróv ápiüuóy w: abrív åpðpòv *S. 
9 Torov] roôrov 0€ T'A, rod H. 
D. 10 rávra rà ravrà Cl. AII: raira Fita *S. 


iy om. Z: d$uiy—ü$wva post éxdorov 


6 ápiüpàv 
8 kaf’ avrò om. H. 


I3 viv ye Cl. TAAZIIZBCFw: 


fyroüpey 8 rda T. 


pera£i robrwy ws Üvra: Laws 878 A. And 
so not uncommonly ws is displaced in the 
poets: Aesch. S. c. Zh. 53, 393, 498; 

Hom. Z/. 6. 295, etc. 

Il. For ypappaTuc] réxvn cp. Rep. 
402 A, Theaet. 207 A, Soph. 253 A, etc. 
Poste notes that ‘‘in the time of Aristotle 
"ypaus pac uc) signified the art of Reading 
and Writing," citing Topic. 6. 5 

émepOéy£aro is a playful oe to 
PO0byyos, as Paley remarks. 

I4. @dAclwrerac. Poste compares Aris- 
tippus’ rejection of Logic and Physics 
from Philosophy : Soxotor è xará Twas 
kal ol årò Kupiyns povov dowaterOar Tò 
30v pépos, TAPATÉUTEW be TÒ $vocikOv 
kal TO oyexoy ws undev Tpós TÒ evdatudvws 
Btobv avrvepryoüvra, Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 
7. IL 

15. T vl Tpós Enos, “what to the 
purpose." Cp. Euthyd. 295 C édy pndev 
vpós mos droxplywpac. Similarly éay 
mpos Adyar Ti Ñ 33C infra: ovddy wpds 
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Z0. "H pv êr avrQ ye dn yeyovores Lytetre, ws 
dys, | mada. : 
I. Ils; 
IX. ZQ. "Ap ov mepi dpovncews *jv kai nOovns nw 
5 é£ dpyjs 6 Aóyos, Omórepov avro aitperéov ; 
I. as yap ov; : 


E 


` A v € , 9 ^^ ^ , 
Z0. Kai uyv ev yE €kdrepov avrow eivai $apev. 
QI. avy pev ov. — 

^ 9 3 A , € ^ € 2 4 $ ^ 
X0. Tour avro Toivvv nas O TpOócÜev Adyos amaret, 


^ y a `~ A 3 ^ e , v ^^ a vy 
10 TOS ETL Êv kal TOAAG avrov ékdrepov, kai TAS pir) dmeLpa 
3 , 3 , , > A € , » , 
evOus, GAAG rwá. sore apLOpov éxárepov | éumpoaev kékrn- 19 
TAL TOU drepa AUT@V EkacTa yeyovévat ; 
IIPO. Ov eis havdrAcv ye éparnwa, à DidynBe, ovK old’ 
GvTwa TpoTov kóki% mws Tepuryayov pâs éuBéBrAnxe 
15 Swxparns. kal oxdme. On, WOTEPOS ðv dmokpiweira, TO 
vOv époTOpevov. tows ðn yedotov TO pè Tov Aóyov did- 
Soyov TavreAos UmocTávra Sia TO py Svvacbar rò võv 
épwrnbev axokpivaaÜau oot madw Tovro mpooTdrrew* ye- 


20 


Aoiórepov Ò gw ToÀ) TO pnderepov | jov OvvaaCa. g 


4 , , , 
oxore. 57, Ti Opdcopev. 


elon yap po. Ooket vüv épwrav 


I ye] 52 A. Snretre Cl. II et pr. A: éfyreire *S. 

E. 7 abri» A. 8 ody] ody, kal ronda aD éxárepor : val: mg. =. 9 mpbabe 
T: mpóc0cv *S. 

19 A. 11 Éyrpos0e T: Euwrpooder *S. I2 abrdy Cl. 14 ws Om. pr. we 


15 01] dé corr. T. 
B. 20 Ópácwyuerv w. 


18 rovrw Z. 


Abyov 42E: ovdew mpòs Eros Ar. Eccles. 
751. 

I. J| ilv. “and yet surely"; cp. 
Eur. Phoen. 1622, Med. 1032. Turr. and 
Wb. put a note of interrog.afterthis clause, 
wrongly as Badh. notes. Badh.? gives xal 
P y. For ylyvecOar éwl To cp. Polit. 
264 B, Rep. 532 B, 490 D, Cratyl. 422 A. 

IO. TOs p drea evOts. As Paley 
notices, this 47) is remarkable and perhaps 
without exact parallel elsewhere : 1t seems 
similar to the use of „h in alternative 
indir. questions (Goodwin M. 7. 8 667. 5), 
but possibly we should read xal et mws 
pn ar. 

II. mvd wore: Paley would read ríva 
wore ‘‘because the wore is quite unmean- 
ing with the indef. 71s”; but does not its 
position before Éuxpoc0e» lend rore suf- 
ficient meaning? Badh.? proposes to re- 
write the passage thus: dware? mws, el 


Ecrw v kal wodda aùrôv éxdrepov, riva 
wor’ apOpov Eurpooder xéxryrat Too Tepa 
yeyovévat. 

ép ...700...yeyovévas. The gen. 
is governed by the quasi-preposition. 

I4. Weptayayov. The allusion may be 
to the whirling of a stone in a sling (cp. 
Polyb. xxvi1. 9. 6), with a further sug- 
gestion of consequent perplexity (cp. 
Andoc. 15. 16): cp. 20 A. 

16. SudSoxov 4. trootdyra, ‘being 
engaged as your successor without re- 
serve." Paley compares Aesch. Lum. 
204 UTéoT7s aluaros déxrwp véov: Dem. 
Meid. 336 xopwyós bxéornv. Add Lys. 
182. 9 Uréarny rpcjpapxos, compared with 
úr. Thy åpxhv, Xen. Anab. V1. 1. 19. For 
Prot.'s ‘succession,’ see I1 C, 12A Supra. 

I8. yeAowrepov... odd. Note the 
order, for which cp. Alcib. 77. 143D. 
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ovis "ps ZwKparns, ELT ETTV ELTE pý, kai onóra égTi 
Kai OTO(Q: TIS T aÙ $povijaeos mépi kara ravTd doatrus. 

ZQ. ‘Ady léorarta Méyess, Cs Wat KaAMov: pn) yàp 

Suvdpevor TovTO KaTd TaVTOS évós kai opotou Kai : TG.UTOU 
5 Spay kai TOU évavriov, es Ò ape dav Aóyos épojvvaev, ov- 
Seis eis ovdev oudevos à av rp. oudérore yévowro aétos. 

TIPO. Zxedor é EOuKEV ours, & | Xókpares, xew.: adda C 
Kaħòv pév TO EúpTavta yeyvdaxew TQ Tapporr, Sevrepos 
oy eva, thous Soxet un) XavÜ&vew aXTóv aXróv. tt oy pot 

10 TOUTO elpyrar Ta viv; éyó vor ppdow. ov rire new THY 
cuvovaiay, @ Xipares, émédwxas mâs Kal geavrov TOS 
TO Suehdo Bau, rí TOv avô wmivov KTNpáTøv dpurrov. pı- 
AýBov yap eiróvros jory kai Tépypw kal Xapav kai táv 

2 ^ 
onóra Toraĵrá EOT, ov Tpós aura, ávreires, Ws OU TAUTA 

15 aN’ éxeiva éaTw, | à Todd.Kus Tas QUTOUS dvap.uyijo KOLEV D 
ékóvres, opÜas EUN w èv pvýpņ — ékárepa 


Bacavityras: dps 9, es éowe, ov TO mporpn On oopevov 


rose hp ee UI CRX 
I hõorhy Cl. AII. nas... .að om. pr. F. etré ions Cl. óvóc' T. 
27T]56 T 7) kai ppovijcews F. ravrà Cl. AIL: rà abrà *S. 
6 yar T. 7 pmke A. — oUrws © odxpates oŭrws AZ BEw, obros à owxpares 
ourws F. 
C. 9 abróv om. Cl. A et pr. II. 1I ceaurdv Cl.: caurdv Bekk. I3 xal 
xapà» om. A. 14 ToaUT Cl. Tw. atra] ravra A. 


4. KaTd Tavrós iyós kal ópo(ov xal 
Taŭroð Opáy kal ToU évavrlov, ‘‘in regard 
to anything (everything) that is One and 
Similar and Identical, and to its opposite 
(i.e. the Many, Dissimilar, Other). roüro 
ôpâv means to enumerate and describe the 
eln. 

5. ovdels «ds ovdty obSevds...ovdérore. 
For this emphatic conglomeration of ne- 
gatives, cp. Phaedr. 236 E, Soph. 162 E, 
Polit. 187 B, Phaed. 78 D, Laws 951C etc. 
Badh.? » by transposition, reads ovdels ay 
Tuv els ov. KTN 7 

8. Sevrepos. ."rÀoós, “the next best 
course"—a proverbial expression: cp. dev- 
Tepos SC. WAovs 59 C infra, and Phaed. 99 D, 
Polit. 300 B. Probably kaħà mávra TQ 
a opor. was also a proverb; cp. Euthyd. 
293 C: TÒ yàp Xeyópevov, kaXà, 03) wávra 
Aévyets. 

9. Aav6dvev airdv abróv vulg., St., 
Poste, Wb.; avrév om. Bodl., Vat., Ven. II; 
aùròy om. Herm. *quum Plato alibi solum 
E£Na0cv éavròv jusurpet, Protag. C. 11, 
Gorg. c. 26 etc." 


™ 


T(..Td viv; yó go pare. So 
Stallb. and Badh., with a note of interroga- 
tion after viv in place of the usual comma 
(see Stallb.’s n. on Gorg. 487 B, Charm. 
172B). It makes the sentences shorter 
and sharper—of a piece with which tone of 
Prot. is his use of the term ¢pdow, more 
grave and emphatic than a more usual 
ds would have been. 

Tv cvvovatay ... éméBokas ... kal 
zai. A kind of zeugma: the force of 
the prep. in the verb is to imply sponta- 
neity. Presently, 19E, we have the simple 
verb édwxas...cauréy. Cp. Euthyphr. 
3D doxets cwá»iov ceavroy Tapéxeuw : 
Euthyd. 305 A: Soph. Philoct. 84 56s por 
ceavróv. Badh.? brackets xal geavróv. 

12. @ArPov...rotra tom sc. rà» 
dvOpwrlvwy krnuárwv dpwrov écriv. 

15, 16. dvappvýokopev ... prý: 
Paley calls attention to this piece of 
word-play. 

17. TÒ wporpn....dyabdy, ‘you assert, 
as I suppose, that the good which is to be 
correctly denominated as “better at any 


Ly 
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ópÜós. dpewov D agg vou, eTLaTYLNY, 


TUVET LY, T v kai L TAYTA aU TA TovTOV evn, à kr&a Oa, 
Sew, add ovxi eivai] TOUTOV 9j per duro Byrijoeos 
katé wv XexyÜévrov peis cot pera maiis Hredyo apev, 
5 GS OUK dpi cope | oikaðé ce, Tpiv äv ToUrov Tov héywv E 
tépas ikavov yevyrat TL SvopiaÜévrov.. ov ÔÈ avvexdapraas 
Kat edwxas els rad nui gavróv, nueis 86 On A€yomer, 
Kalámep oL matdes, o ore THY opÜds OoÜévrev dpaiperts | ouK 
oTi: mavoat Oy Tov Tpómov Huw amavTav rovrov émi Td 
io UV Aeyopeva. 

ZQ. Tva Myess ; ; 

IIPO. Eis dmopíav du Bw kai dveporráv | ov pn 
Suvaipel à dv ixavyy dmókpugw év TQ mwapóvri biddva. Tot. 
p) yàp olo j.eÜa. Téhos Nytv cevat TOv vOv THY TávTOV 

15 NUOV dmopíay, GAN el Spav tov? nels ddwvarotper, | doi 
OpacTéov. UméoXov yap. Bovdevov oy TpÓs TavTa avrós, 
mórepov j9ovijs elon qot kal emLoTHLNS Siaiperéov 7) 1 Kai 
éaréov, et Ty Kal é érepóv Twa rpóTov olds T EL ai Bos^« 
Snracat mws dÀXos rà viv dugisBytovpeva map p. 


D. 1 yeom. A. 2 mávr T. & add. Z. 3 det» AI et corr. TZ: 
det *S. ox T. åupiıoßnThoews Cl. A cum pr. II et corr. A: dugioBn- 
rhoeww *S. 4 ooa om. A. wa.delas II et pr. Cl. 

E. 6 8) Cl. Aet pr. II. 9 ear pr. A. axrdyrwy ABCFw: árórror T. 
rovrwy TABCFw. 11 Tiva Néyes om. pr. & 

qv 
20 A. 13 duvdued’ EF. ixavds w. 15 aN’ el] dXX3j CI. 


16 raór T. 


rate than pleasure” is reason’ etc. Prot. roúrov deuevós eyes, coTep Ta peipdxia. 


is citing. from Socr.'s own expression (rfjs 
noovis y auelvc kal Nýw ylyverOa) 11 B 
supra. Here as there Badh.? scents a gloss, 
i brackets Guewor doris ye. 

| pera auis (opposed to ser’ 
died.) HTa This playful 
threat, as Stallb. remarks, is nowhere 
to be found in the preceding pages of the 
text: hence we must suppose it to have 
occurred at an earlier period of the dis- 
cussion, before Prot. supplanted Phileb. 
For its ‘playful’ style we may cp. 16 A 
supra. 

6. wépas ikavóv. This non-technical 
use of these significant terms by Prot. 
seems premeditated. Cp. mepalvew 11C, 
I2 B. 

8. iv plss OoMvrev x7X. Cp. 
Gorg. 499B : kàv wal(wv rls cos évÓg drioty, 


In kaĝárep watdes there may be an allu- 
sion to Socrates’ à waides in 16 B. 

12. els droplay dpfdiAov. The 
partic. is parallel to dwavray, depending 
on wavoa:—while the whole clause is de- 
finitive of riva rpówov. 

I5. Spay Tovro, i.e. ixavhy åTókpiow 
dcdévar. dpav may repeat any preceding 
verb even if intransitive: cp. 18 A, 62 A 
infra, Soph. 233 C, 253 A, Polit. 268 c. 

18. Kad’ Érepóv tiva Tpórov ... mws 
ddAws. Observe the tautologous repetition 
"in quo gratam quandam sermonis negli- 
gentiam agnoscimus ” (Stallb.). It is a 
mark of Plato's later style, and is not with- 
out point here, as emphasizing the change 
of method in attacking the problem which 
is to follow. Badh.’, however, promptly 
pounces on kaĝ’ Írepoy and evicts it. 
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XO. Aewor pèv Toívuv ert mpogOokay | ovdev Set TOv 
ene, eme) rout OUTWS elmes" TÒ yàp el Bovheu pn bev Ave 
mávra þóßov éxdotwv mépu. Tpós Ó6 av ToUTOus pnm 
twa Soxet Tis pot SeSwnévar eov npiv. 

IIPO. Tas ò) Kat river ; 

X. zo. Aóyav. TOTÉ TWOV máa dkoUgas óvap 7 kai 
eypnyopes viv évvoà) epi TE mors kai ppovicens, WS 
ov érepov auTou éort TdyaDóv, aX’ aXXo TL Tpirov, érepov 
pev TOUTOV, djiewov dé d. oiv. KaiTou TOUTO ye àv évap- 


10 yas Liv pavi yun, amp hhanrau pev 9ov) ToU VAKGV" 


TO yap dyabov ovK &v ETL TAUTOV AUTH Yiyvotro. 


IIPO. Ovras. 


v] TOS ; 


Z0. Tov dé ye eis mv Siaiperw eidav wjOovijs ovdev 


B. 1 róv om. EF, rov Cl. 
rovros T. 4 Ooket rwa T. 
dyabov *S. 4ÀA4 Cl. 
ourw re II. 


C. 


1. vov dg£ Bernhardy wished to 
excise róv, Schütz to read ró kar éué: 
but Stallb. rightly transl. **7/e ego, cui 
antea minati estis ueniam discedendi ne- 

tum iri, iam nihil habeo quod metuam." 

imilarly Badh. *me, the threatened 
one—poor me." Paley has “ my illustrious 
self.” Other instances of the art. prefixed 
to the person. pron. occur in Z7eaet. 166 A, 
Soph. 239 B, Phaedr. 258 A, Plat. Epp. 7, 
14 D supra and 59 B infra (where however 
the force of the art. is somewhat different). 

2. TÒ yàp el Bovda pny, “the utterance 
of that phrase ‘if you please." As Badh. 
notices, this is a remark of quite general 
bearing, not ‘‘exsoluit me” as Stallb. 
renders. The position of the partic. 
endows it with a Predicative force: cp. 
14 D supra: êv yap 67 Tà wonddd elvai.. 
Oavpac TOv ex Bev. Similarly, Thuc. vil. 
23: al bali ToU aTóparos vies vaupaxodoa. 

dt ad tovrois. The reading 
of Bodl. and Turr. ab rois is prob. wrong 
—only explicable by supposing a poetic 
reminiscence; while that of Vat. and 
Ven. II, pos 5¢ aùroîs, though adopted by 
Herm. (who takes av’rois closely with 74v, 
not with wpés), is hardly probable. We 
havea recurrence here of the notion of eor 
déots (16 C), true notions being regarded as 
divineinspirations. Mention of the divine 


3 5 w. 
6 Xéyo 
9 kal rowÜró ye Cl.: 


ad rovras] að rots Cl., avrots AII, 
pr. EF. 8 rdyabdv Cl. ATI: 
kal roc ovrw ye marg. Cl. A: 


II ylyvorro Cl. ATII et corr. Z, ylyrera. TARBCEFw: ylyvyra *S. 


agency serves to draw attention to the 
importance of the doctrine to follow— 
treated as a revelation. 

S. is here saying that he had not only 
Jost fear but also gained new light—two 
conditions for proceeding with the argu- 
ment. 

In what follows (20 5—22 E) the pri- 
mary ethical question is disposed of: see 
Introd. 1. 

6. Svap Å xal typmryopos. Cp. Zaws 
800 A: Kad’ Ümvov õè oióv mow Tis 7) kal Ürap 
éypnyopws wvelpwhe pavrevduevos avrd. 
Also Kep. 533C, 563D, Theaet. 201 D, 
Polit. 278E. vap is opposed to évapyws 
below. Compare n. on pavreia, 44 C; 67 E. 

8. ovdérepov...rdyaboy, oTt 
tplroy krÀ. This really resumes 11 E ff. 
where a hint had been let drop to the 
same effect, viz. that a third claimant 
might oust both ppovnocs and 750} from 
the first position as raya0ov. 

kalro. ToUTÓ ye dv: so Wb. and 
Badh. xalrot otrw ye Bodl. mg., Herm. ; 
xalroe Troüro éáv, vulg., St.; kal TOLOÜTO 
ye, Bodl., Turr., Poste. Perhaps xaírot 
TotoUTÓ ye av. 

I3. Tov S€ ye ds Tov Stalp. TG» is 
gen. of rd but equivalent in sense to rà» 
Aéywv. Badh.? expunges els r9?» Sap. 
as intolerably harsh. 


B 


C 
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ért mpoodenaopmea Kar unv Só£av. 


orepor óel£et. 
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mpoiov Ò ért capé 


TPQ. Kára eimov OUTO KAL Svamépaive. 


5 pela. 
IIPO. Ta rota; 


XQ. Xpikp drra toivyy éumpoaoÓev ery Siopodroynoe- 


ZQ. „Tir Tayabov porpav mórepov dvdyKn Tédeov 1) | pr) 


TéÀeov eivat ; 


IMPO. Ildvrov oy TOV TeleoTaTOV, @ Xokpares. 
£0. Ti dé; ixavov Tayabor ; 
IIPO. Hós yap ov; kai mávræv ye eis Tovro Oujépew 


T Qv ÓvTOV. 


zo. Tode yt pýr, as olat, mepi GUTOU dvaykaótaTov 
elvat Aéyeww, ws mâv TÒ yuyvaakov avTo Onpever kal epierat 
15 BovAópevov édelv kai mepi AUTO krjaaa Gan, Kal TOV dÀXcv 
ovdeyv $povríLe, mANY THY aoreovpévov dpa ayalots. 


1 Tpocóen0ncóue0a A. 


mpotdv Cl. TAIZBC: wpoió» *S. 


E TL wW. 


ò Adyos (vulgo post wpotwy 5’ add.) om. Bekk. cum Cl. TAAITZBCEFw. 


o 
DiopoNoyqaóp.e0n F. 


3 káXNwr' Cl. T. ĉıarepalvw T'. 4 paxp’ Cl. 
D. 10 7(96;] rl dal; TA et Cl.? (qui sic passim). II : kal & 5. Ota épeuw 
omnes (-$épe. Steph., Bekk. ). 13 76de] haec non alteri dat = on 15 bev A 


et yp w. Tepi] qeu, E. 


aÙTÒ 


Cl. 





I. poc , ‘no further need,’ i.e. 
in addition to the immediate argument. 
Observe, however, that in spite of this a 
discussion of pleasure is included in this 
dialogue. 

1,2. Tpoüy 82... Sef. The regular 
formula is aùroò delta. Cp. Theaet. 200 E, 
Cratyl. 402 C. But deltec and dyAWoe are 
used also without avré in the same sense. 
Cp. Ar. Ran. 1261: wdvu ye éy Îavpa- 
ord: dele 03) Táxa: Rep. 497 Crore SyAwoe: 
Hat. 1x. 68; Arist. Pol IV. 113 Xen. 
Mem. Y. 2. 32; id. Cyrop. VII. 1. 30. 
Hence the neut. pa artic. may stand, as in 
agreement with the general subject thus 
supplied. Steph. with some inferior MSS. 
gives mpoïŭùy 8 ër: 6 Adyos a. ô., an obvious 
gloss. Badh.'s suggestion rpoibyri ófti is very 
attractive: cp. Polit. 287 B: mpotovow ovx 
TTo torat xaraQavés. Cp. also Polit. 
264 B: kal roîro.. Da repauvóp.evos 6 Adyos 
abrés got KdANOY pnvioe. 

3. Swwrépawe. Notice the recurrence 
of these verbal forms of épas: cp. 
I9 E, n. 

i Tv Tdya8oV potpay...rédeov. To 
attain the position of rd*ya8ó», an object 


must combine the three characteristics 
now to be mentioned. 

Ù Tá'ya8 00 poipa recurs 60 B infra: cp. 
Phaedr. 255 B: sotpay duMas ovdeplay 
wapéxovrat, poîpa seems to combine the 
ideas of (allotment by) destiny, and 
dignity. 

7 wn TéXeov is bracketed by Badh.?, as 
is also r&yaĝóv just below. 

For the sense, see further in Zz£rod. v ; 
and for the terminology, Append. G. 

13. TÓ8e ye pv...elyav. The infini- 
tive, because dependent on olua, in spite 
of its parenthetic position : cp. Phaedr. 
272 D, with Stallb.'s n. 

t5. 6p, as Poste remarks, implies 
alperóv.  BovAóuevov is condemned by 
Badh.* 

xal mep) atro xnrjcacÓa, as if 
KTO. a)TO wore wepl éavró Exew—repl 
aur being proleptic : cp. Dem. QJ. 1. p. 
23: rovrous ácTmájera. kal wepl éavróv 
éxe. As Cl. gives aùrò, perhaps we 
should read ep aird avro Kr. 

For ‘Good’ as a «rua, cp. 66 A with 
Append. B. 

16. -TÀ)v rev drrorehouptvev dpa 
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IIPO. Ovx €ore To TOUS dvreuréiv. 


ZO. Zkorópev | dy kai Kpivaj.ev TOV T€ NOOVNS kai TOV E 
ppovncews Biov iSdvres xwpis. 


IIPO. ws eres ; : 


Z0. Mire év rà rijs noovns évéa'ro $póvgats pyre èv 


TÓ THs d porcos Sov. 


det yap, ELTEPp TÓTepov avTav 


eai ráyyafóv, poe» pnderos éT. mpoo dela Gan: Sedpevor , 


ayabov. 
IPO. Tes yap dv ; ; 


Z0. Oùkoùv ev oot ù mepópela Bacavilovres Tavra ; 


IIPO. ave pe our. 
20. "Asrokpivov jj. 
IPO.  Aéye. 


IQ. Aéfaw av, IIpórapxe, ov 


ov (nv TOv Biov dmavra 


700 LEVOS 7dovas Tas peytoras ; 


HPQ. Ti ò où ; 3 


` y ^ e ^ 9 ^9 
EQ. "Ap' otv čr. twos dv aov mpoadew yyoto, ei roUT 


y ^1 
EXELS TAVTENWS ; 


NPO. OvSapas. 
ZO. "Opa 87, tod dpovetv Kat ToU voeiv kal Noyi- 
I ws ovx F. 
E. 2 kplvopev & = et pr. F. 5 TẸ om. pr. A. 5, 6 Te .300v1] | d di 
niovh pyr’ év TQ THs ")0ovíjs évéorw ppóvnois D uhr Cl. w 6 wórepoy 


Cl. AII, érérepov corr. TZ et mg. F: wpó 
á-ya00» *S. 
et pr. II. 
ómórepov *S. 
21A. 8 duy] ui nw A. 


8 ay) dy re II. 


jme» unõèvos Cl. PÁASIIZBC 


15 éar Cl. Cw et pr. I': oé£aso "S. 


7 €or ré-yaBdy Cl. AIT: éor’ 
I BCFw. pndevds under *S. TL A 
pâva T. wérepowy Cl. AATIBCw: 


c) w 


Tpórapxe rc. È, rpúrapxe ov Cl. A et pr. II, go IIpórapxe AZBCEFw cum pr. I et 


corr. II. 
Cl. AII (rod an Bekk. *S). 


dya8ois, “save such things as involve 
goods in the process of their development." 
But as the argument regards the reAecérns 
of råyaĝóv I rather doubt the correctness 
of the text: possibly we should read dua 
á'ya0ó», the nomin. being corrupted to the 
dat. through proximity to dua taken as 
pre: ni 3 cancels whip. 
ore regarding each of 
the two separately, each purely on its own 
merits. 
6. TóTepoy, “either of the two” 
(ómorepovoürv, alterutrum): so 23 D infra, 
Theaet. 145 A, Rep. 499 C, etc. 


ge byin F, ëxes Cl. TARTIBCEw et rc. A, Éxet pr. A. 


21 TOU voet 


7. pndev...mpogSeto Gar, equivalent to 
TÉAeóv pa jui angi "ong 

II. col wepw Cp. 17 A supra. 

15. IIpdrapxe: for the omission ee à, 
See n. ON II A supra. 

18. dp...dv...1yoto...el...fets. For 
junction of indic. and M e Apol. 25 B, 
Soph. O. C. 969: see Goodwin G. M. T. 
$ 503 (a). 

21. Kal ToU voev Kal AoylLerGar. 
For omission of art., cp. Soph. 251 A, 
Protag. 357 A.  Badh.* brackets ra 
déovra. 


oS 
9 dv davp mórepov, ovk ETT. Tov TOUT éT. | TÒ OvTwS Hiv 21 


IO 


I 
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Ceo 0o TG — «ai óca rovrev | ddehgd, pav py B 


déou ay Tb; 


IIPO, Kai Ti; TávTG ydp xo dv mov TÒ yaipew 


xwv. 


>. Ovkobv. ouTw Cav dei pev dia Bíov rats peyiortas | 


noovais xaipous dv; 5 
IIPO. Tid ov; 


X0. Nov d€ ye kal prey. kat émoTýpny Ka óav 
p) KEKTHILEVOS adn Oy, Tpárov p.v TOUTO avTó, el Xaápets 
7 n xaipes, aváyky Sy sov ce. ayvoeiv, kevóv ye ovra 


qos $povija eos ; 
IPO. ’Aváyrn, 


ZO. Kai piv dicar prýpnv | p) Kexrnpevov dydyen C 
Ôr mov und OTe morè eXaupes pevala, TÜS. T e TO 


mapax prj ua jovis. mpoomurrovons p» 
av qu) KEKTNHEVOV dinô p» Sofalew 


UTOJ.Évew : Só 


xaípew xaípovra, Aoyicpod O6 oTepópevov py eis TOv 


B. 1 ph Spay Zw: unõè dpav *S Bekk. épay corr. Z. 3 Éxousev IL xwv 
*. (om.:) Cl. :5 ore) érc T. ev del AF. 8 viv A. 9 wh om. È. 
4905] haec Socrati continuavi cum AZZBCEFw. rovr’ T el] e n Cl. 


AIT: om. ABCEFw. IO ge OM. w. 
C. 14 r9 om. AEF et pr. X 


IL, und’ qvrw’ ody uus» Cl., utu uev und twrwobv E. 


ov 
Cl., unde xalpew A. Aoyion@p H. 


pov py Séo dv te; I follow 
Klitsch, Badh., Poste, Herm., Wb. in 


thus correcting pv pndé ópüv Ti, which is : 


the Mss.’ reading. Stallb. proposed pay 
pnd? bvap ópüv Tu with Winckelm. and 
Lehrs: for the proverbial o/óé óvap cp. 
36 E, 65 E infra, Theaet. 173 D, etc. 
Paley prefers 49óé övap, which leaves TL 
unaccounted for, while to read dvap re 
would be contrary to usage. nde rd 
wapdmay has also been proposed. But 
the reading adopted is as certain as an 
emendation can be: it was first made by 
Klitsch in 1841, and independently by 
Badh. in 1855. 

5, 6. rats pey. ySovats is bracketed 
by Badh.? 

8. votv Sé ye kal pvupnv. We 
might suspect that uvhuny should be here 
omitted, as this clause deals only with 
knowledge of the present, whereas in the 
next clause that of the as? is first men- 
tioned. But mpár.v...$povíjnews explains 


Te A, 
15 un TvTwa obv vhu A, und Tvrwoby prun 
m 
16 ò om. w. — 17 Xalpew 


orepovpevoy H et pr. E. 


voü» only, while wwhuny, dédgav ad. and 
émw Tuy» are explained in the next 
clausé ; so that ¢péynots seems equated 
to voüs, Aoywouds to émiTru». Badh.? 
expunges x. py. Kk. ÈT. K. óó£av and dA505. 

9. Kkectnpévos ... ore. We should ex- 
pect d-yworjoes or the like after the nomin., 
in place of which a new acc. and infin. 
constr. is introduced, with dvxdyxn, for 
emphasis. Badh.? gives xexrnpévov. 

14. 6) wod oe 10 Ór. Badh.?, and 
Stallb. also gives 470" d 

15. pvýpnv...Sógav... .. Aoqur- 

Uv. These three BE faculties, 
in addition to the ¢pévnots already men- 
tioned as dealing with present condition, 
are meant to include all possible forms 
and qualities of mental power and to 
correspond to the four (vois, uu, r- 
erum, óta dA76%s) first enumerated (see 
n. on voir above). 

16. aGAnOi is obelized by Badh.?, as a 
false addition. 


Ld 
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érevra xpóvov ws xapnja ets Ovvarov elvat Moyie Gas, Sav 
dé oUk dvÜpovrov Biov, aXX Twos _Whevpovos 7 Tdv oTa 


Oaddrria per’ oTpelvay épyvxá érti g'opárov. 


ETT | 


ravra, 7) Tapa Tauro, éxopev diios mws SvavonOnvan ; D 


5 IIPO. Kai Tas; 3 


XQ. "Ap ovv aiperós niv Bios à o TOLOUTOS ; ; 


IIPO. Eis dpasiav TAVTÁTATÍ pe, © Xokpares, 


0 Aóyos ép BéBkyke Tà viv. 


a 
OUTOS 


20. Mire toivuv paOanilwpeba, tov O6 Tov vod pera- 


10 AafBóvres av Biov Owper. 


XI. 


IIPO. Hoo à) Leyes ; 


zo. Et TUS Oécaur à dv av xv Tp. v $póvgcw pév kai 
vouv Kai éemoTnpny kal pág TATA TüvTOV | KeKTN- E 


péos, noovns è peréxav pire péya pare opixpor, pend 
15 av mrs, dÀÀà TO mapámav dmaÜns mávrov «v TOv 


T OLOUTOV. 


IPO. Oùðérepos 9 Bios, à Zdxpares, | épovye TOUTWY 
aiperós, ovo. dig pij TOTE, ws ey opal, av]. 
zo. Ti & ó Evvap.Porepos, | & IIporapye, é£ ap dot 22 


20 TUppLty Deis KOLVOS yevópevos ; 


1 peréwara T. 

et pr. B: óerpeluv "S. 
D. 4 ra)r' bis T. 

om. pr. EF. ó Abyos obros È. 

11 wotov Cl. A et pr. II: row wotov *S. 
E. 14 è ph pneréxov w. 

várTov I, I8 os om. A. 


I. ós yxawpüces — Stallb. cites 
Moeris, P. 403: Xatphoes "Arruós, 
Xacphoy EANqvucGs. 

2. TÀe)povos, “the sea-lung,” pulmo 
—a shell-fish proverbial for insensibility 
or dulness. So Hesych.: Aéyowrat whev- 
poves kal Oaddrria eln (iov ávala0 ra. 
Cp. Ar. Hist. An. 5. 15, 21. Plaut. Eid. 
5. I. 21: pulmon' es, qui perhibetur. 
Moeris, P. 309, mentions TÀepu as 
* Attic,’ rvedpuwy as ‘ Hellenic.’ 

‘Jelly-fish ' or ‘stock-fish’ are the 
terms most appropriate in English idiom. 
Gaddrria is condemned by Badh.? 

Aws Tos. So most Mss. 


4. Exopev 
and edd. rws om. Bodl., Vat., Ven. II, 


2 xvevpovos Z et corr. TA. 
éxópeva Cl. AII. 


I5 Avry pr. A. 
19 76] 768’ Cl. 


3 dorpetvww Cl. TARMEF 


mws om. Cl. AII. - 
9 vod) viv Cl. 


7, 8 els...vóv 
perafáANovres F. 


TÒ way aradhs kal TÒ TapáTav 


Herm. (‘‘xal rôs ad simplex Aws respi- 
cere videtur"). 

9, 10. peradaBovres. The force of 
the prep. is to express change of grasp; 
“ ujicissim...sumamus," Stallb. One Ms. 
has -BáXXorres, whence ueraBaMvres has 
been proposed—needlessly: cp. rot. 
355 C, 356 P, Xen. Æg. 10.6; and 51 A 
infra, 16 D supra. 

15. TávToy <dv> tov T. I adopt 
the addition of the partic. as recommended 
by Badh.?: cp. 16 C supra. 

I9. d£ dpdoty opp Oels Kotyós yev., 
i.e. ded rò cuppmex Ova, * facta mixtione’: 
this causal use of the partic. is common in 
Plato: cp. Rep. 506 B, etc. 
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IPO. '"Hóovgs Aéyew kai vod kai $povijaeos ; 
XO. Ovrw kai TÓv TOLoUTOV Aéyo eywye. 
IPO. as ý mov rovrdv ye aipynoerar Tpórepov 7 
ékeivov OTOTEPOVOUY, kai mpOs TOUTOLS yE, ovx Ò EV, o 9 ov. 
, P v ^ € ^ > by “ ^ 
5 EQ. MavÜávouev ovv ore vvv «pav êsri TO EvpBaivov 
êv Tois Tapovce Noyots ; 

HPO. Ilévv pèv ovv, ore ye Tpeis pèv Biot mpovré- 
Óncav, tow | dvow Ò ovderepos ikavòs ovdé aiperós ovr 
dvÜporov ovre oov ovdevi. 

^ ^ ? n0 , , ond € ? , 

X0. May ov ovk 999 TojTov ye ép. Šov dx ovoé- 
repos avTOv elye ravyaDóv ; HY yap av ixavos Kal rékeos kai 
ması Kat $vrois kai (ow aiperds, oio mep Suvarov Hv 


IO 


22 A. 2 xal] xarà F. 
3 ravróv A. TÒ wpórepov T. 
Cl. AIL 5 Ore] re Cl. II. 


"B. 8 obdérepoe e 


ay om. F. lxavds A. 


I. kal crews are bracketed b 
Badh.? mer á 

2. Kal TÓy rTooŬroy Afyw čywye, 
most Mss. and edd.; xal Trí» rowotrwy 
Aéyw of Bodl., Vat., Ven. II is accepted 
by Herm., who inaptly comments “ aptius 
est Socratem cum mistione simul etiam 
partes illius respicere." 

4. «al Tpós TovTOw ye. — ''his 
uerbis notio atque uis praecedentis was 
confirmatur et augetur," Stallb. So 
Paley: “and not only amy one, but every 
one." Schleiermacher renders: ‘‘ Diese 
wird wohl jeder eher als irgend eine von 
jenen wählen, und zu jenen dazu ; nicht 
etwa einer, und ein anderer wieder nicht," 
so that wpds rovras ye is “in addition to 
the unmixed lives”; and this explanation 
is adopted by both Poste and Jowett. 
But to this Badham objects that éxelvors 
not rovrots were the right word, “and 
besides, how can a man choose both con- 
traries, the unmixed and the mixed to- 
gether?" Hence (in ed. 1) he would 
supply 7244» after was (if was "uv is 
Greek), and render mpós rovrots ‘in addi- 
tion to these (persons) here.' 

O. Apelt (Neue Jahrb. '93, p. 283) 
suggests that mpós c. dat. here is used as 
in the formula wpés rive elvat ** bei etwas 
sein, es ganz womit halten," Phaedo 84 C, 
Phaedr. 249 C D; so rendering ‘‘und 
damit halt es jedermann": but this would 
seem to involve the change of rovros to 


B. P. 


Tay Totobro» Cl. AJI. 
4 éxelvwy Cl. AAII: xelvwy *S. 

7 ye om. CI. ANI. 
oür'] oðre Cl. 


&ywye om. Cl. All. 
ye add. 


11 avra@v Cl. AAII: abroty "S. 


the sing., as well as the insertion of a 
verb. As the words stand, I think we 
must agree with Badh.! to take them of 
*the present audience": but I suspect a 
corruption. Badh.? proposes mpocOjoerat 
rovros ‘y’, ‘and one and all will bear me 
out in saying so.’ I should prefer, on the 
lines of Apelt, mpòs roórq ye « vijocrar> 
or frat. Klitsch suggested transposing 
the phrase to a place after pôv oi» (l. 10 
below): but a still more suitable place 
might be found after uà» obv cot 23 D 
infra. 

For oóx ô pév, 6 8’ oU cp. Aesch. 
Pers. 802, Hdt. 1. 138, 11. 37, Plat. Laws 
923 B, Řep. 475 B. 

11. Ñv ydp dy, i.e. el exe rd-yaddy. 

I2. wâg vrots kal t. Sydenham 
wished to read r. rots ¢.: but to Plato 
Tà $vrá were ‘animantia,’ with a Blos of 
their own, cp. Zim. 77 A ff.: dod’ Erepov 
Spor elva...d 5h viv...dévdpa kal pura 
xal omépuara...ray yàp oU», Srimep ay 
perdoxy To tv, gov né dv év diy 
Aéyovro ópÜóTara...0(0 5h SH nv lore T€ 
ox Érepov (ov, pompov dé kal Karep- 
pifdpevoy wérnye dd 7d THs ÚP’ éavroü 
kwihoews éorepyo Gat, 

The plant has alo@yois, yet it is not 
strictly correct to attribute alpests to it, 
nor to suppose it capable of ‘sampling ’ 
and rejecting the purely noétic life. 
Badh.? thinks it **high time these $vrá 
were weeded out of the text," and so 
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ovrog dei Sua Biov (nv: ei ÒE rw adda ype nuov, rapa 
dvow àv thy ToU dAnOws atperov edapBavey axwv èé 
ayvoias *) Twos AVayKNS ovk evOatq.ovos. 


TIPO. “Eouxe yov rabl ovtws exew. 7 
ZO. ‘Os uév rotvvv | rjv ye $XujBov Oev ov Set ia- c 


^ 3 A b > , e A , ^^ , ^ 
voeto Oar ravróv kai raryaÜóv, ixavas eipgo a pou doket 
34 M e ^ ^ = , y , , 
PI. Ovè yap ô cos voUs, w Xokpares, éo rv rayaHor, 
‘GAN’ ée mov ravra èykìýpata. 
$, 
ZO. Tdy’ dv, ó DilnBe, Ó y pós’ ov péro. rÓv ye 
9 i 9 ` ^ ^ 345» ¥ » ^ 
10 dÀn Üwóv apa kai Üetov otpa vovv, AAN adhws mws €xew. TOV 
pèv oiv viKnTnpiwy mpos TOv kowóv Biov ovk apud Baro 
^ ^ € ^ ^ 
TO vmép vov, Tov Se dy Sevrepeiwy opay kal akoTei xp) 
mépi ti Spdcopev. taxa | yap àv Tov kowo? rovrov Biov D 
aite? dv ékdrepos o pév TOv voUv aitwv, ò Ò nõo 


.2 &dnOGs Cl. AII: 4A9000s *S. 
C. 5 rh» yerolvw T. 

Tatra ra *S. 
D. 13 àv om. &. 


6 peĉo Bau A. 
9 Tov ye d\nOvdv om. A. 


7 tora F. 


8 ravrà A et pr. II: 
I3 tép om. F. ; ; 


brackets xal $vrois: but a too hasty 


husbandman is apt to pull up wheat for 
tares. 

2. €kov, ‘contrary to the true will’ 
of the subject choosing, as well as con- 
trary to the true nature ($ícw) of the 
object of choice. This recals the Socratic 
doctrine that vice is never at bottom 
voluntary, but always due to inner or 
outer unintentional warping. dydyKxn oix 
evdaluwy, as Paley says, means dry: an 
impulse which is not eddaluwy cannot 
result in evda:uovla or råyabórv. 

5. TH ye P. &óv.. See 12 B ff. supra: 
dx’ aùrĝs THs Oeo... Appodlrny...7dov yy. 
The foregoing argument, as Poste reminds 
us, is alluded to by Aristotle, Z7. Nic. 
X. 2: TotoUT p 07) Aéyy kal IIAdrwv dvacpet 
ori oük Eorw hov) rá'ya0óv* alperorepor 
yàp elvat rdv Hddv Blov pera Ppovijoews 7) 
xwpls, el è rd puxrow Kpetrrov, oix. elvat 
Thy hõovhv rayabdv* obdevos yap wpocre- 
0évros aùrò rayabdr alperdrepov ylverOat. 
This text also confirms the authenticity 
of our dialogue. 

6. tavrov kal taya0dy: so MSS., but 
probably we should insert öv after ravréy, 
as Stallb., Paley and others suggest. 

(kavos...Boket, i.e. we have adequately 
disposed of the original ethical prob- 
lem: but there now emerges a second 
question, which is aetiological: see 
/ntrod. 1. and v. 


9. © y ds, sc. pois. Observe the 
opposition here established between the 
individual vois and 6 dAnOwds aua xal 
0cios voüs. The latter is not immediately 
under discussion— not a claimant for the 
place of ráya6óy—but is ‘on a different 
footing’ (d\Aws mws Éxew). It will find 
further mention below, 28 a ff. 

II. OUK dpdioB. wo. rw, ‘not yet, 
seems to imply that such a claim will be 
urged later on—though not on behalf of 
dv@pwrivos voüs, whose case has already 
been given up : and as Oetos vois has not 
strictly any part in the xowds fos, it is 
possible that Badh.? is right in regarding 
ww as a dittographic error. 

For áu4xoB. with gen. cp. Polit. 275 B. 

I3. TOU kovot rovrov Blov, «rA. The 
xowos or Jukrós flos gains the vexnrnpia, 
withoutfurtherdispute forthe present. The 
next question is, which of the two other 
claimants, which of the unmixed lives, 
comes 2nd and gainstheóevrepeia? Inother 
words, which of the two deserves rather 
to be regarded as the afriov, the cause 
which makes the mixed life the Good? 
If we can discover that element or ingre- 
dient to which the Good life owes its 
goodness and desirability, then this *cause' 
will serve as the standard by which to 
estimate the comparative merits of reason 
and pleasure. Thus the point under 
discussion is here changed; as Socrates 
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elvan, KaL ure TÒ uev dyaDóv rovrov aj.jorépov ovOérepov 
ay etn, TáXa, ò äv GÁTLÓV TuS vmoAd Bou TÓTepov avTOv elvat. 
ToUTOU oy Tépt kai pâ ov € eri Tpós SixnBov Siapayoipny d Qv, 
ds êv T puero TOUT Biv, 6 OTL wor OTI TOUTO ô aov o Bios 
otros yéyovev aiperos dj. Kal dyads, ovy 7dov7 aha vous 
ToUTQ Svyyevéarepov kai ópouórepóv €oTL, Koi kara. ToUrov | 


TOV Móoyov. our day TOV Tpwteiwy ovd av TOV Sevrepeiov E 


79ovj; perov dos dy TOTE Aéyocro * TOPPOTÉpw b€ dort 


TOV TpiTeiwv, e TL TÓ epo vo Set TLOTEVEL Ñas - TQ viv. 
TIPO. "AMAA pv, @ 3 Xókpares, d épovye Ooket viv pev 7j9ovij 
go memTakévat kaDazrepei mhyyeioa UTO TOV yuv 9j Adyar: 


TOV yop VUKNTHpiwV TÉPI paxopery KELTAL. 
EOUKE, AXekréov es euppoves OUK aVTETOLELTO TOV vN- 
aura. erra Dev av. 


ws 


T»piov : Td ya 


TOV óc vovv, 


TOV be à Sevrepelav 


15 areprÜciaa Nõo mavrámaow dv Twa kai dr ypiay oxoin 
TpOós TOV aUTNS EpacTav: ovoE yap ékeivows Er áv Cpoiws 


20 


daivo.ro Kody. 


ZQ. Tí obv ; oÙk dpewov avTny êav jòn kai py THY 
axpiBeotdrny aùr mpordpépovra Bácavov kai é&edéyyovra 


Avirew ; 
I TOS. obderépwy Cl. A et pr. II. 2 wórepov Cl. AAZIIBCEHw: óvórepor *S. 
4 ToUTY] Toúrw Cl. 
E. 7 ofr’ à» Cl. ATI: ofr’ a? *S. otr’ Zw. &» AII. 8 perwy E. 
9 Cl.  9g9ÜiyásT. IO pev om. Cl. ATI. 11 kaÜáxep 7 A et pr. T. dwd H. 
I2 yer] yap 9) w. pnaxovuéyn TACEFHw. 
14 avr’ Cl. 16 avris Cl. 


now begins to maintain, not that voüs and 
its fellows are ráya0ór, but that they are 
nearest akin to rò afriov or that which 
makes 6 xowwds Blos to be rá-ya0óv. 

Badh.? brackets both aľrıo» and etra, 
as ag ge 

..0v8’ að: où’ a) for ore 
lends iore emphasis to the second alter- 
native. Cp. 42 B infra, Laws 840 A, Re 2. 
426 B. So too oðre...oùõé ye is permissible, 
but never odre...ov5é. With perdv (used 
almost as a noun) sc. ewar; cp. Laws 
goo E. 

9g. T$ P êpe vg. Alluding playfully to 
ay’ dis. (vots) of 22 C. 

II. Wwerrwxévat Kal. wAnyetoa. The 
met. is from ‘the ring. ’ Cp. Protag. 339E: 
womrepel rÒ dya0od wixrov r\ryels éoxoru- 
Onv. | Eutkyd. 303A: dowep xdryels two 
Tod Adyou éxeluny üdwvos. Badh.? sug- 
gests Uwowerr., to get rid of the dat. 


constr. In the competition for first prize, 
Pleasure has been ‘knocked out of time’ 
by the Mixed Life, while Reason ‘lay 
low,’ and showed its sense ($pórqois act- 
ing éudpévws) by declining to enter the 
field as a rival for rà *pwreia, since it 
would have fared no better than Pleasure, 
but merely come in for a ‘knock-down’ 


itself. 

16. 4pós rev atris Sy... ka. 
Here 7$ov/ is regarded not as Oeds but 
rather as a mistress, beloved for her xáA- 
^os: and in the word ‘ lovers’ there is esp. 
reference to ®{Anfos. 

ov5t éxe(vots, ‘not even to her lovers’: 
hence, à fortiori, not to the rest of mankind. 

18. Tiv áxpiBerrárny.. .Báceavov: ‘the 
most exact and exacting test.’ 

In é£eMéyxovra Socrates quietly as- 
sumes the point at issue—the inferiority 
of Pleasure: it is a foregone conclusion, 
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IIPO. Ovder Aéyeis, à Xokpares. 

XQ. | "Ap' Gru Tò dOvarov elmov, Autrey ovir ; 

IPQ. Ov pdvov ye, dÀX dtu Kai dyvoeis ws ovdeis Ta 
ce "dv peOnoe, mpw av eis rédos ére€EhOys rovrov TQ 
doyy. y ? [d ^ Q , ^ 

XO. BaBai dpa, à llporapxe, cvXvoU pev Aóyov ToU 
Norrod, ayxeddv Sè ovde pgdiov wavy Ti viv. Kal yap òn) 
daiverar Sev AAs pyxaryns émi rà Oevrepeia mèp vou 
mopevópevov, otov Bédyn exew érepa Tav éumpoa bev Aóyov: 
€or. S€ lows eva Kat ravrd. U 


IPO. Ids yap ov ; 


OUKOUY xp); 


XII. XQ. Tj» 8é ye dpxr avro? SevdaBeio Ban | 


mewpd.e0a. T.Ü Xu evo. 


I oùôèv...hõovhy om. pr. 
B. 3 và Cl. 

corr. Z: pádov *S. 

10 tows 8é éorw A. 

non alteri dat A. 


E. 
6 Baßaî Cl. 


7 ovde] ef 9€ CHw: om. AE. 
8 dety...vot om. T 

taŭra Cl. AAZCEFw. 

12 Thy] ne haec quidem &. 


padlou 

9 rà» om. pr. A. Eumpoode T. 

: o0koüy ASII. II was...] haec 
edrAaBetoba A. 





hence no need to prolong the discussion. 
All through S. is represented as being in 
haste to get away, the others as anxious to 
keep him. 
2. TÒ dSivarov...Avmety soviy, ‘a 
aradox, the paining of pleasure.’ Had 
Prot. already seen the joke when he said 
ovdevy Aéyers? I think not; but S. is ina 
humorous bantering mood and points out 
his own joke. 
3. ov pévoy ye, GAN... Cp. Gorg. 
490 E, Phaedo 107B. ToÓTwv goes with 
i cine s, so that éme£eAOeiy is used absol. 
as 65B infra, Gorg. 492D, Rep. 349 A 


etc. 

. ovdse faB(ov. So Badh.! and Wb. 
after Ven. & Most Mss. and edd. give 
pddcov, which Stallb. retains, supplying 
aùró ie. TÒ éwetedOety: but, as Badh. 
notes, the #év...d@ seems almost decisive 
in favour of the gen.  Badh.? alters the 
order to oùĝè wdvu Ti padlov. voy yàp 57 


KTÀ. 

8. Sev dns pyxavis .otov Bü 
Exe... Lehrs proposed to take the words 
in the order ¢. ê. Tà 8. Ù. v. m. eiv Exew 
olo» &dAns um-xarys PEAN Er. m. è X. 
Stallb., however, places a comma after 
unxarīs and takes the foll. words as added 
*per epexegesin quandam’ : similarly Paley 
renders: ‘If I mistake not you require 
some other shift. If you go in for the 


second prize on behalf of Mind you must 
have weapons different from your former 
arguments.’ Badh.! (followed by Wb.) 
punctuates after ropevduevov, commenting: 
"as the dÀày wnxav} consists in Éxew B. 
è., this is added by way of explanation” 
—and this seems the better way. But as 
the db. constr. of de’, with both gen. 
and infin., is harsh, we might conjecture 
that after AEIN the prepos. META or 
AIA has been lost. . Gloél (RA. Mus. 
'82, p. 136) proposes éwl<re> rà deur. 
Or I would suggest as better olóy <re> 
Bé\n. Badh.? excises both Ans unxa- 
»7s and Aéywv; the latter certainly looks 
like a gloss, but cp. xarà rà» Eumpoodev 
Abyor 25 A infra. 

9. mopevópevov érf..., ‘marching to 
the capture of.’ 

IO. tyva kal ratrd, i.e. some of the 
old slings and arrows of argument will be 
used again: so just below AdfBwuey ürra 
Tay viv dh Nbywv. *'Socrates seems to 
refer to the proposition that all being is a 
union of Unity and Multiplicity as well as 
to the method of generalisation and di- 
vision" (Poste): ie. he is passing over 
from analysis of the subjective to that of 
the objective. Badh.? gives ovxoiy xpi; 
to Pr. and rôs yàp oð; to Socr. 

I2. TH 5€ ye dp jv avrod...riOéuevor, 
‘principium rei dum ponimus’ Stallb. ; 
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IPO. Iloíav òn) Myes ; 
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20. IIávra TQ. voy ovra. êv TQ TOVTL dun dara Bwper, 


paddov 8, ei Povhe, Tp'xT- 


IIPO. Kaf ort, . $pátois d ay. 
20. AdBaper a atta TOv vov On Adyar. 


IPO. Ilota; 


ZQ. Tov 0cóv éAéyouéy mov TO pé» amewov etat TOV 


OVTWV, TÒ de Tépos ; ; 
IIPO. II&vv pv oov. 


zo. Tovro à) 7 TOV eidav Ta Svo T.Ocdpeba, TO be Tpirov 
ef dpdoiv TOUTOW ÈV TL Cuppiorydpevov. | eiui Ò, ws orker, 
M 


eyo yedotds Tus avOpwaos Ta T ei 


povpevos. 
IPQ. Ti dris, arabe ; : 


uortàs Kal ouvapt6- 


20. Teráprov pou 'yévovs av poaeiv þaiverat. 


IPQ. Aéye Tivos. 


ZO. Trs Suppigeas ToUTOV ,Trpós Aa THY airiav 
Spa, kai rife por mpos rpuaiv éke(vows réraprov rovro. 


C. 3 paddov...AdBwyev in mg. Cl. 5 arra Cl. 7 Tov pr. A bev] 
pev obv II, om. A. IO Tovrwy Omnes. Ta] 7d È. II Toúrw F. 

D. 12 &vOpwmos] guts Cl. AII : ixavós E Bekk. rar’ Cl. II et pr. A: 
kar’ *S, Bekk. 5 palverat om. Cl. A 17 £(vuul£eus) IPZBCH»w. 


18 rlOnus (omisso pot) &: unde sumendum 716” (Bekk.). 


but surely avrod refers to the cuxyos Aóyos 
of S.'s last speech: Stallb. is right, how- 
ever, in saying that the principal notion is 
contained, as often, in the partic. 

Here we are launched on a new cur- 
rent of discourse, of physico-metaphysical 
character: see Zzćrod. 1. and Iv. 

2. By f... pA oy 8’...rptx f, i.e. into one 
fresh division beside the two already 
mentioned: the apparent correction 
draws attention to the fact that the third 
class (rò rplrov é£ dudoiv) is an addendum 
not included in rots viv 57 Ayos. 

7. UÜdNvopéy mov: see 16C ff. supra. 

&Tepoy: for the pre-Platonic use of 
this term, cp. Append. C. 

8. wépas Exov was wrongly read here 
by Heind. and Schleierm. 

IO. ToÓTO 83) rov e Bav. This is Stallb.'s 
correction for the roúrwv of Mss. and 
seems almost necessitated by the context. 
However, it is just possible that rorwv 
may be right, as referring to the ¢hreefold 
division made above. 


éxeivas A. 


12. yeAotds tig dvOpwwos td T dêr. 
I adopt the correction of Badh.?; so too 
Wb., except that he gives xar "eldn. yedotds 
ris ikavÓs x. el. SuoTas x. ouvap. is read by 
Stallb. and Badh.!, but the best Mss. read 
lxavos Tå T’ elón. The corruption was due 
to the shorthand ofthe archetype—/yeA. tis 


Évos( — dvOpwmos) rár! eld 0. x.o. —coupled 
withdittography. Inany case the particc., 
being presents, must be understood, as 
Stallb. points out, ‘de conatu __\attempt- 
ing to distinguish and enumerate” Badh. 
Perhaps rpía r’ should be read, as the 
original of the variants xar' and rár.. 
For the idiom, cp. Phaedr. 236 D *yeXotos 
Écoyat, , .avrooxedicdfwr : mes 340 D eld 
ris *yeXotos larpós : Rep. 3 

I5. Tpocbeiy halverar. Turr. ., Stallb., 
Poste, Badh. omit ¢. with Bodl. and Vat., 
supplying, of course, nut from the pre- 
vious line. Herm. however follows the 
older editors in retaining it, saying ‘‘etsi 


* ab Oxon. abest, suppleri tamen ex ante- 


D 
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, 


IIPQ. Mav ov oor kai wéurrov TrpooOerae. Ouíkpuiv 
twos Suvapevov ; 

zn. Tax’ dy: ov pny olpal ye év TO v)v: éay S€ Te 
5€é), ovyyvacer mo? | por ov peraðiwrovri téurrov [Biov] E 

j IPO. Ti prv; 

Z0. Ilpárov pev 0» rov rerrápov ta tpia Owópevo:, 
ta Ôúo roíTwv Tepoju.eÜa, TONG ékdárepov ET XLT MEVOY koi 
Ova ran uévov iddvres, eis êv mdduw éxdrepov cuvayaydvres 

! voaa, mN Troré Av avrav êv kai qodda ékárepov. 
10 TIPO. Ei pou cadéorepoy éri mepi avrav eimois, TAX 
dy éro(umr. 

Z0. Adyw roivyy rà Vo, à mpotiPepat, | radr’ etwa, 
dmep vov 87, TO pev ameipov, TÒ O6 mépas €yov-: aru dé 
rpóTov Tivà TO dTmepov ToXAd TT, mepaoopat ppaleu. 

1$ TO O€ Tépas xov Tuas mrepuevéro. 


24 


1 TpocÓ«)cy ACw, mposbhoe T. Q&áxpuaw.. 06 om. C. 3 éà»] à» Cl. 








4 ovyyroce pr. T 


E. 4 mo cvupuerabuokovr. Cl. A et pr. II. 
7 éexiouévor...éxárepor om. H et pr. AII. 


recodpwy *S, 
1a dom. I. 


wpoorl@ena F. 
24 A. i Cl. 


14 ToÀÀ Cl. 


cedentibus aegre poterit,” and so too Wb. 
Bach.* reads Tpós rots trpioly both here 
and below, 26 8. 

1. pov otv...mdurrrov, 
emphasised the causal element required to 
effect the mixture, this suggests to P. to 
ask whether there would not be needed 
also, as a fifth class, the motive force of 
the contrary process, dissolution. To this 
S. replies ‘not at present’—since didxprors 
and its cause are wholly outside the scope 
of the present argument, which is confined 
to the life’s mixture. Poste suggests that 
Prot.’s familiarity with Empedocleanism 
(with its duros and Netxos) may be 
implied in this remark of his—also that 
S's rejection of a fifth principle is due to 
the fact that the alrla “is not a blind ele- 
mentary principle with a single necessary 
operation, but of an intelligent artistic 
nature, and therefore possesses both 
powers”—which is a just remark. 

For dvvac8al rı, ‘to be capable of effect- 
ing,’ cp. Cratyl. 405 B, Laws 757 A, Gorg. 
453A: Badh.? reads rwa for Tivos. 

4. peradicxovre méprrov [Blov]. Edd. 
all agree in bracketing Blov, though I 
have seen no sufficient explanation of its 
insertion. Badh.! thinks '*another word 


As S. had 


6 rerrdpwv Cl. TAAIIZBCH»w: 
II éoroluny H. 


(elóos or yévos) is wanted in its room.” 


Might we possibly accentuate i», to be 
taken to refer to the met. in uyxar... 
BENN 23B supra? or read wéurrov Ti bv. 
Cousin wished to render fov, ‘manière 
d'étre,' or *classe d'existences'—but such 
a meaning is impossible, at least in Plato. 

7. TÀ Bo, ie. rò drepov and rò 
wépas Éxov. As Badh. remarks woAdd is 
neither ‘much’ nor ‘into many,’ but ‘exist- 
ing as many’ in their division and disper- 
sion. For éteorac uévov cp. 25 A. 

Badh.? suggests that rà rpia should be 
TÒ Tplrov i.e. TO kotwov yévos. 

13. TÒ 8 wépas Exov. In this re- 
peated phrase Badh. both times ex- 
punges the €xov. But his “‘tilgungseifer” 
is rightly rebuked by O. Apelt (Weue 
Jahrb. '93, p. 283)—“denn wépas Éxov 
Ist gar nicht notwendig so viel als mere- 
pacuévoy. Es ist ‘das was die grenze mit 
sich bringt.' Vielleicht ist der ausdruck 
einem formellen bedürfnis nach deutlich- 
keit entsprungen, da ro *épas bekanntlich 
auch adverbial gebraucht wird." But Poste 
confusedly tells us that ro r. &xov here 
denotes **not TG wépas but ro juxTóv," 
whereas below rap x. éxóvrwv is “ equi- 
valent to Trav wepdruy.” 
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IIPO. Mée. 
xo. Keyan Òh. xaherov pey yap xai appio Brrrj- 
oor, Ô Keevw oe cori, ops dé oxKoret. Üepj.orépov 
kai Vvxporépov MEPL TpaTov Opa. Tépas e TOTÉ TL vorja aus 
5 d», 7 TO paddov Te Kal NTTOV Èv avrots olko)vre Tots yéveow, ? 
Ewomep av evourryroy, TéNos ovk |å av emtpepairny ytyve- B 
oha YvopéNsS yap TENEUTNS kal avro) TETENEVTÝKATOV. 
TIPO. "Ady béorara déyeus. 
20. Ad dé YÒ papér, | év Te TQ Depporépy kal TQ 
10 ux poTépw TO parov TE kai HTTOV EVIL. 
IIPO. Kai pada. 
ZO. Ac Toivu 0 Àóyos onpaiver pv TOUTW uù TENOS 
éxew’ dreih) Ò ovre Syrov TavT ama Ww depo yiyveoOov. 
IIPO. Kat rpodpa ye à Laxpares. 
5 BQ. AAN ev ye w $e IIporapxe,. vréAaBes xai dvé- 
pvynoas, | ór. kai TO a óOpa roUro, 0 où vuv éÜéy£o, kaic 


I mevel w. 3 kal Oepuorépov &. 5 olkoüv re rois rc. T: olxoty rois "S (Bekk. ). 
6 ódevep EF. évowfjrov Cl. TAII, évowet rov F: évoietroy *S. oUk ay 


om. II, in mg. ponunt Cl. A. 


- 9 & re Cl. PASIIZBCFH et rc. E, & re w: etre S. 
Vuxportpu Cl. AII : TQ yvxporépo kal TQ Ge pore py *S. 
I3 áreM) ô övre] are 05Aóv re Cl. II et pr. A, årer 3’ 


l. AIL. Toüro AC. 
v H. ylyverOov ávelpo T. 
C. 16 ró om. A. 


3. Opp. kal vvyxp. awépt Kr. This 
is well illustrated by Paley: '*So long as 
you keep urging a stoker to get up *more 
steam,' the hotness or pressure is of the 
nature of indefiniteness. But when once 
you say ‘get it up to roo pounds on the 
inch’ you put in the mépas, which brings the 
indefinite at once to an end. It is then 
only *hot' up to a certain mark, and not 
*hotter."" 

Badh.! bids us separate év abrois from 
rots *yévecw, which seems too artificial. 
But I do not feel certain that the text is 
all sound here. Badh,? reads ef vov fore 
vojoat, objecting to the conditional mood. 
For the yaa of these exx. of äre- 
d see ee 

6. ot dv brurpepalryy, * satius visum 
est cum Stallb. olxoivre et oùx dy émirpe- 
yairny edere quam cum O et T oikoüv 
scribere et ox dv omittere, quod codicis 
certe margini adscriptum est neque ante 
responsum áAy0écrara Aéyeus abesse de- 
bebat" Herm. Badh.? gives oùx éwirpé- 
verorv. 


7. wedcuTis...tereAX.  reAevr is sub- 


TQ Üepuorépy xai 


Io ri H. I2 "uy om. 


stituted for réAos or wépas in order to 
form this word-play with reXevráe.  abró 
means TÒ p. T€ Kal 7 MTT. 


9. p. kal r9 puxp. Contrary 
to most edd. Fem, with Bodl., omits 79 


before yvxp. 

14. Kala $óbBpa ye...ró je dóBpa Tovro KTÀ. 
Another instance E S-'s playfully minute 
attention to words. To 0$. K. Td ?)pépua 
is not distinguished from TÒ L&AAXÓv re x. 
jrTov as the ‘intensive’ from the ‘exten- 
sive, ^ quality from quantity—both of 
which spheres are subordinated to and 
included in rò drepov : rather, while doth 
expressions imply gualitative indefinity, 
the former regards such intensity in actions 
(mpá£ecw 24 C), the latter in states or 
conditions (yéveow 24 A). This is Badh.’s 
explanation; but the re-introduction of 
the ex. 7d Oepy.. x. yyvxp. just below seems 
at first sight to do away with any hard 
and fast distinction. Another hint for 
distinguishing the phrases is given by the 
contrast of rò u. xal Hrr. to réàos but of 
TÒ of. k. hp. to woody. But S. expressly 
states that both have the same dévapus— 
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, ? A > <A , LÀ ^ ^ r4 b 
TO ye pépa THY avrnv Suvayw €xerov rQ Wadov TE kai 
TrTov. mov yap av vrtov, ovK éárov elvat TOTÒV EKACTOY, 

» 
dei m $oOpórepov rjavxavrépov kal roUvavr(ov éxdorats 
[4 ^ 4 
mpagerw eutroouvte,ro mAéov kai rò éAarrov amepydteobov, 
M » , a j| 34 7 A yo 3 , 
$ T0 Se moror ddavilerov. ô ydp édéyOn vow Ófj, ux) apavi- 
M ^^ 
TAVTE TO troc Óv, GAN’ édgavre avrO TE kai TO uérpiov & TH 
a ^ S ‘ , i5 5 > $ 
ToU aov Kal Tjrrov Kal opddpa kai ņpépa | Epa èyyevé- D 
ohai, avrà éppe ravra ék THS avTaV Xdpas, ev ) evn. 
* M IAA , A 4 
ov yap éri Üepuórepov ovde Wuypdrepoy orny av, haBovre 
M ^ 
i10 TO TToCÓv* MpoywpEel yap kai ov pever TO TE Ücppórepov 
A b] 
dei xai TO wWvxpórepov waoavtws, TO O6 Torov EeoTy Kal 
[TR Y A 
mpoiov émavcaro. Kata dy TovTOY TOv Àóyov ameipov yi- 
* Ml 

yvour’ dv TÒ Üepuórepov kal rovvavriov dpa. 

IPO. PDatverar yovv, © Zókpares* €or Ò’, Omep eimes, 
I * 1o ^ é 0 x M é ‘9 , 0L M v() 

$ oU DáOua, tavra Evvdrer Oar: TÒ dé eis avlis re Kal avAis | 

vy A ^ 

tows AexÜévra"róv re épwravra Kal rov épwrapevoy ixavas E 

^ ® 

dy Eupdwvodvras aropýveev. 


1 mOdX\by re Cl. All: re u&AÀor *S. 
6 4ácorre 1I. ye EF. 


D. 8 ravrà H. 
lor» II, etr» TAZBCEF Hw: rnp S. 
15 Te kal ab&is om. F et pr. AE. 

E. 1; &(uud.) A. 


Gepporépw odd Yuxporépw S. 


2 à» add. Cl. TAEIIZBCFH». 


n 
norny A, tory Cl., 
IO yvuxpórepov del kal TÒ Üepuórepor A. 


ávoo rece] libri dropjyaser. 





aud so it is best to regard rò o. x. Hp. 
merely as a particular form or species of rà 
h. K. nTT.—Cp. Zntrod. iv., and App. D. 

6. 1d TocóÓv...kal 7d pérptov. How 
far again are these two distinguishable? 
It is at least true to say that the latter is 
the narrower term, as lending itself to the 
expression of an ethical judgment, cp. 
Polit. 283c ff.: for its general Platonic 
use see Æp. E. Here the difference of 
the two terms corresponds to that of the 
pair discussed in the preceding note. 
Badh.? deletes the xal before opddpa. 

8. Uppe...xopas. For this vrexxw- 
pnois of opposites, cp. Phaedo 103 D: 
oxe? vor ovdéwore xibva "y! oùsav, deta- 
pevny TÒ Oeppsv...ért EvecBar rep Hy, 
xiva kal Oepuóv, dd\rAad wpootbyros ToU 
Beppo 7) Uwexxwphoew aire 7 drodcto ba. 

9. Badh.? gives dry for jer», but he is 
wrong in saying Bodl. has érny; like Ven. 
it has éornv: still efrny may be right. 

13. Kal roŭvavrtlov dpa, i.e. répas Éxov, 
according to Paley, who accuses Poste of 
mistranslation in 'this proves the un- 


limited character of Hotter and his anta- 
gonist.’ But it is Paley, I think, who is 
wrong; for xara roürov rüv Adyor is meant 
to summarise the whole of the preceding 
argument regarding Tò epu. x. Y., and 
does not mean, as Paley says, ‘if wocov 
could co-exist with repov’: and so Toù- 
vayTlov means rà yvxpórepor, just as above 
(24 C ogodp. ho. kal Toby.) it refers to jo. 

I i; TÒ 56 els atOls re kal aŭlıs tows 
Aex Oévra...dmrodyveev. A curious sen- 
tence. Badh. in ed. 1 proposed to alter 
TO è to ráxa de, while in ed. 2 he brackets 
Aex0Évra: but these alterations are by no 
means convincing. What does otro 
voteiy in S.’s next remark refer to? 

In 23 E ad fin. Prot. had said ef uot 
cadéorepoy Eri wepl abrOv elros, ráx' dy 
éxoiuny: a similar remark would be ap- 
propriate here. Hence I suggest rò ô’ el 
cadQécrepoy Ert adhıs, © Z., NexOev raxa 
TÓv re ép. KTN. (or the like), meaning ‘‘If 
I repeat my request 'explain yourself 
more clearly' our agreement will be ascer- 
tained." 
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ZO. 'AAM ev pè M eus, KaL TetpaTéov oUro TOW. 
vov MEVTOL ape. THs ToU aei pov $óceos ei Tovro Oe£óp.eÜa. 
onņpeiov, iva in) mavt eTECLOVTES uokvvop.ev. 

IIPO. To trot òr) AMéyeis ; 

5 20. ‘Oróo’ dy npiv paita PN T€ kai ajrtov 
yvyvóp.eva. kai TÒ opddpa kai 7npepa Sexóp.eva kal TÓ May 
kai óca Toua Ora, TávTa, | eis TO ToO daretpou yévos ws eis 

E êv det TávTa. ravra TiÜEva., Kara, Tov eutmpoabey hoyor, 
ov épaper, doa éo mao ra kai Om y uo Ta. c'vvayaryóvras 

10 XprHvae kata Óvvauw píav emionpaiver Gai Twa þús, e 
p época. 

IIPO. Mépvnpa. au. 

zo. Ovxo)v rà pù) Sexdpeve. TavTa, TOUTOV be Ta èv- 
avria mávra Sexdpeva, TpOTOV uev TÓ (mov kal iaóryra, 

15 pera ÔÈ TO (oov TO Surkdcvov kal mav Órvrep àv mTpàs 

åpiðpov dpiðpos 7 7) péTpov 1) mpos pérpov, | raðra parra. 

eis TO Tépas dzoloyijóp.evo, kaXás dv Ookoipev Ópav robo. 

7 TOS ov pjs; 

IIPO. Kdddora ye, à Laxpares. 

XIII. ZQ. Elev rò O6 rpírov to puxtov ÈK TovTow 
appow Tiva ioca dnja ojiev € EXEL ; 

IIPO. Xò Kai ua dpdoeis, ws otar. 


20 


6 rà c$óbpa kal om. pr. A: rò om. &. 


25 A. 7 yévous Cl. els post ws om. 2È. 8 à AH. Taira 
rávra EF. Eumpoobe T. I3 Tåvavrla Z: rà évayrla *S. 16 dpeOpos] 
åpðuol A. 7 add. Cl. TAIIZCFw, 7 ASEH. 

pa 
B. 17 Soxoter F. 19 te H. 20 Tovrwy, in mg. rpírov, F. 22 does E. 


8. Sei is altered to dety by Badh.?, as 
dependent on déyw implied in rò voor 5h 


Aéyes ; 
10. Kata Sivapey plav tmonpalverbal 
Twa pio. Paley transl. x. 5. ‘according 


to their peculiar property,’ and Jowett 
‘corresponding to some one power and 
quality in them’: but the words have 
merely their common adverbial meaning 
‘as best we can’ (which rendering Paley 
relegates to a foot-note), and ula» belongs 
only to gow. 

For this use of émtonu. cp. érupa^yc- 
obévra 26 D infra, Polit. 258 C, Phaedo 
75D. The appended parenthetic phrase 
el pépvnoa, recurs in Rep. 522 A: cp. el 


tvvvocis 26 C infra. 

I5. wav óTvrep dv krÀ.. Le. the triple, 
the quadruple etc., and the inverse frac- 
tions: in short, all definite multiples or 
measures, whether in nos. or in figures, 
whether continuous or discontinuous 
magnitudes. It is hardly clear from the 
sentence itself whether rafra úuravra 
refers to rà dexoueva, the recipients, or to 
rávavría, the objects received: but as the 
húss (or yévos) is spoken of as h óexouévm 
in 25 C, rà dexdueva must be its consti- 
tuent members. 

22. od kal dol 
and most edd.; but 


è. $. 


. is read by Mss. 
b. prints col x. 


+ ~- 
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ZN. €«eós uév o)v, avmep ye épais evyais émyKoos 
ybyvgrai tis Bear. 
IIPQ. Evyov dy kai TKÓTEL. 
20. A Kai potr Ooke, Tis, © Ilporapxe, aùróv 
5 pitos nuw vvv 07) yeyovévaa. 
" IPR. | ws Aéyets robo kai Tive Tekj mp XPD ; C 
^ EQ. Bpdow Syrov ór. où 9é pou a'wakooUÜgoov TO 
Meg. 0o — 
IIPO. Aéye póvov. 
10 è 20. Geppórepov édÜeyyópeOa. vuv Sy To? Ti kal iii oe 
repov. Ù ydp; 
IIPO. Nai. 
XO. Ilpóaes oy) £npórepov kai vyporepov avrois kai 
mhéov Kal €AaTrTOV ai Ü&rrov kai Bpadvrepov kai petkov 
15 kal gray S kal omóca év TO mpóa Üev TNS TO paddov 
T€ KAL NTTOV exoj.évns eriOewev eis Ev huoews. 
TIP. | Ths TOU dmeípov eyes ; 
zo. Naí. ouppiyvy Oé ye eis avrnv TÒ perà rabta 
THY av TOU TrEparos yévvav. 
IPO. Totay ; : 


ZO. “Hv ol vüv Bj, 8éov 5 npas, kaÜdzep thy ToU arei- 


D 


1 * à Oeds Cl. II et pr. A. 3 cxomob w. 4 pot] roc H. 
C. 6 wis) was dy A. xpi, in mg. posito e, Cl. 7 TQ Abyw ouvaKo- 
bios ct IO é$Üey£óue0a w. — yvxpórepov ; Cl. I3 *póc6c I’. 16 re om. 
et pr. A. 
D. 18 val: Cl. ocupplyvy Cl. 2 et pr. II: evuulyvve *S TÓ om. F. 


I9 ad ro0 T: adrod *S. 21 54 om. 


1. eds pevotvard. Here, as usually, 


S. further on in...àp' oùx év pev vdcots KT 
the invocation of the deity draws attention 


(Badh.! approved by Paley). But the 





to the combined difficulty and importance 
of what is to follow—namely the account 
of rà rplrov TÒ uukrTÓv : cp. 61 B, C. 

I6. es tv, before púsews, is bracketed 
by Badh.? 
- I8. cvy yv... yévvav. yévva, ‘race,’ 
‘family,’ ‘offepr ring,’ is to be carefully 
distinguished from ‘yévos: Stallb. confuses 
them in his rendering ‘finiti genus.’ The 
notion of sexual union which yé&va im- 
pus is involved also in gvuplyvv. 

qv kal voy Sý «rd. “The deficiency 

complained of is, that they had not made 
an enumeration of the things which con- 
tain the wépas. For...we have nothing to 
answer to vypérepow kal £upórepor and the 
other examples. These are supplied by 


latter passage, as Badh.? notes, concerns 
the xowóv, not the mépas: Badh.? also 
objects that ‘“‘ravrdy implies that the thing 
has been done before,” and that ‘‘ neither 
kal nor viv h is compatible with où gvr- 
yd-youev”: hence he prints où in brackets. 
Further, as there seems no sufficient evi- 
dence that raùròv páse: can mean (as 
Stallb. renders it) ‘it will do as well,’ 

Badh.! proposes rabrdv dpdoac: (dat. after 
Karapayis yev.), and Paley ravrov dpwot 
or ay T. dpdoys. Badh.? prints 7. dpdcecs, 
and then transposes the next clause (roó- 
Twv... yevhoera) so as to make it follow 
dmepydferat, at the end of S.’s next state- 
ment, commenting :— **beyond all doubt 
xaxelyn refers to the ¢hird yévva which 
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pov ovvnyayouev eis ev, ovTw Kal THY ToU TEpaToELOOUS 
Tuvayayev, ov cvviyyáyop.ev.* 

IIPO. Tlotay kai TOS Méyess ; : 

20. Tov TOU loou Kal Suthaciou, Kat oTÓOT mave 


5 Tpós | 4àÀgÀa. ràvavría Siaddpus € eXovra, oUpperpa de kai E 


IO 


I5 


20 


opera, évÜcica dpiðpòv drrepyaterat, *aÀA tows Kat 
vUv TavTov Spacer, TOUTWY Gjdorépov quies puo s RORY 
Katapavns karein yerýoerar.* 

HPQ. Mav0dvo * $aive yap pot déyew, pyvvoe raðra 
yevéses twas ag’ kdo Twv avràv cupBaivew. 

zo. 'OpÜás yàp daivopar. 

IIPO. Aéye Toivvv. 

20. "Ap ouK èv pèv vocous 1j rovTwy phù Kowwvia Ty 


vyteias vow è éyévviev ; ; 
IIPO. | Tlavrdatrace uev OU. 


z0. Ev óc oce kai Bapei kai Taxel kai pase, amei- 
pois ovow, ap ov TAUTA yy yvópeva TaUTA dpa mépas TE 
aTewxydoaro Kal povoiKny d oid reAeorara, Cvverry- 


TATO ; 
IIPQ. KáMoTá yE. 
XO. Kat pav Ev ye XEO Kat Tviyeow eyyevopeva. 


I ToÜ om. A. 2 o) om. A. 3 vola» Cl. PAAEBCH v» Flor. a,b,c,i: wot *S. 
E. 7 ópáce« Cl. DPASIIZEFH : Spdoy *S. cvre.ca-yopércy È: cuvayouevww 
*S, Bekk. etc. 8 xaxelyns Cl. II et pr. A. 9 palve Cl. AIIH et pr. I': $aí»p 
a 


*S (Bekk.). puyvds omnes. 10 é$’ F, ag’ Cl. II. abr» in mg. ponit 
A, om. Cl. et pr. II: arv xal H. I3 apa Cl. 14 Uyleuay w. 

26 A. 17 ravrà éyycyvópeva rabra A, TaÛrà éyyeyvópneva rara Cl., raira éyyryvs- 
peva rara, II: rara éyyiyvóneva rà atra *S. I8 £(w.) T. 20 káXNerrá Cl. 
lTAAIIZBCEH:w: udXora *S. 21 xeu Cl. éyyevouera Cl. ATI, 
éyywopnéry w: yyevouér *S. 


they have been some time in quest of. 17. Tavrd.. Tavra, ie., as Badh. ex- 
But who could help taking rola» to refer plains, “ the yévva rob mépaos, instances 
to xaxelyn? and yet volar is answered by of the limit, not the wépas and repov, as 
Socr. as referring to the second. dup. Stallbaum supposes, for how can they be 
ouvay. M. K. y. IS an interruption to the said to be év rois åmelpois or wépas áep- 
argument." I adopt Jackson's a yác aca: ? " 
tion for reasons set forth in 42%. 18. úpraray rededrara is suspected 
- 9. ptyvier, for prys of the p 41$ by Badh. who conj. £. reAeórgra. Jack- 
the conj. of Klitsch, adopted by Badh., son suggests £. 0' dpuovlay reXedrara, cp. 
Poste, and Wb.; Paley, however, refers 31 C; but the dubitative olua: there seems 
the vulgate which is defended aio b rather against his view. 
Stallb.: Heind. conj. a» uvyróys. 20. KdAÀAurra is retained by Poste and 
10. Gb’ éxderev, Turr., Poste, Badh. Wb., but Badh. gives the commonplace 
etc., with Cl. ; but é¢’ éxdorur is adopted uda Ta after some early edd. 
by Stallb., Herm. and Wb. 
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Ml a 
Tò pèv mohd Alay kal dmewpov adeirero, TÒ 0€ EupeTpov Kat 


dpa CUMLPETPOY amewryáocaro. 
MPO. Tí pv; 


^ ka M 
ZO. Ovxovv èk rovrov dapat Te kai Oca. Kaha | ravra B 
A A b Y ^ 
s "piv yéyove, TaY T€ ameipwy Kal Twv Tépas éxóvrov Tvp- 


puxOévrov ; 
IIPO. Iles 9 ov; 


ZO. Kai adda ye 69 pupia éridreirw Xéyov, olov pe 
Uytelas Kaos kai la xvv, Kal èv puxais av áo. repa 
ro kal mdyKaha, uBpw yap mov xai SUpmacav mdvrav mov- 
piav avr katova 7j 0eós, & Ka 5e, Tépas ovre 
nOoovav ovdey ovre mìiyopovøv évóv v avrois, võpov Kal 


1 Aetor Cl. AII. kal om, S. 
B. 8 ye om. Cl. All. 
ovdey 000’ Hdovdry T. 


I. TÒ ply woAdd May. In defence of 
the post-position of the adv. Stallb. com- 
pares the position of rdyv in Ar. Ran. 
615, 768, 1124; Crit. 45 A, Menex. 235 A, 
Jon $33 E, Parmen. 129 E: of äyav in 
Soph. Antig. 469: of Mar in Eur. Hippol. 
489; Ar. Ran. 835; Sophist. 225 C. 
Klitsch would insert xai before Ma». 

1I. abry KxarBotoa ý 0«s. Schütz 
took this to refer to 'Hôovh or 'Adpodirn, 
the goddess championed by Philebus 
(12 B supra), and consequently supposed 
"aliquot periodos excidisse post uerba: 
kal ép» wuyxais...rdyxada,” and further 
wished to alter 756orà» in the foll. clause 
to xevwoewr for the sake of antithesis 
with wAnopovay. Stallb. on the con- 
trary maintained that airy ù 0cós might 
refer to Thy Tot åmelpov kal wéparos Koww- 
vlav—‘‘Enimuero eadem fere Socrates 
huic attribuit, quae alibi uel Amori uel 
etiam Harmoniae tribuuntur. Quocirca 
protenus de ea tanquam dea aliqua loqui- 
tur, iocose scilicet ipsius Philebi imitans 
exemplum, qui uoluptatem suam eandem 
esse uoluerat atque ‘Adpodirny.”” This 
sudden personification of an abstract 
notion he explains as due to the natural 
‘cogitandi celeritas’ of the Greek mind 
(cp. Stallb. on Sympos. 196 D). 

Badham however revived Schütz's view 
on the ground that *the notion that this 
is a personification of the 3rd yévos is suf- 
ficiently refuted by the appeal to Philebus, 
which could only be made because his 
goddess was in question." But instead 


2 áreurydoaro; Cl. 
droterw È. 
I2 vónov] póvo w. 


4 ok ob» AB. 
II oüre Hdovdy ovdey Cl. AIT, 


of the hypothesis of a lacuna, B. inserts 

«gi between ġ and 6eós—a much 
neater method. 

Paley however objects that Badham's 
interpretation ‘totally perverts the pas- 
sage and reverting to Stallb.’s inter- 

retation translates *it was this goddess 

armony...that first saw’ etc. And I 
believe that the view suggested thus by 
Stallb. and Paley is substantially correct. 
vylea (plus káXXos and lexus) in the body 
together with uoveuc (plus the áperal) in 
the soul are regarded, concretely and 
synthetically, as a single goddess, who 
might aptly be named ápuovía. Cp. 63 E 
where i"yleua and dpery together are called 
0cós. This is also Dr H. Jackson's view 
(J. of Phil. x. P. 276 n.): he adds— 
‘plainly Plato here pythagorizes: cp. 
Diog. Laert. VIII. 33 Th» T dperhy àp- 
povlay elva: kal rh» vylecay kal rd áya00v 
dxav kal rüv 0cóv* 3d xal xab’ åpporlav 
cvvecrára, Tà ħa. The whole passage 
recals Sympos. 185 E—188 D.” 

. Badham’s ground is wrong, since, as 
Jackson well says, ‘‘ Philebus is appealed 
to, not ‘because 4zs goddess was in ques- 
tion,’ but because here, as in 27 E, where 
Philebus is again brought into the con- 
versation, the width of the difference be- 
tween him and Socrates is insisted upon." 

Tépas obre sovy ovdty obre TÀnc- 
povey évóv ly aùroîs, vópov xal rab 
Tépas txévtrwv Wero. This is the Bodl. 
text. e vulgate, followed by Stallb., 
has wépas Éxovr' Mero: to which Badham 
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, , > 7 y * ` ` > a ` 
THEW TEPAS €YovTOV elero’ KAL gu ge» AMTOKVALOAL pns 


3 ^? , A 

aùrýv, | éyo 
4 ^ , 

IIperapxe, Ts paiverat ; 


j 3 , > ^ , 
€ TovvayTioy aTogoca, Aéyo. 


4 dé ? 
gol €, OC 


IIPO. Kai pada, à Xokpares, éovye Kara vov. 

Z0. Ovxo)v rà pev Ò) Tpia ravra. eipuka, ei £vvvoeis. 

IPO. 'AAX olpat karavoetv: êv pèv ydp pot Soxets 
TÒ atreipov Aéyew, êv 8€ kal Sevrepov TO Tépas èv rois oa: 
rpirov 06 ov a'$óópa. karéyc Tí Boe, pátew. 

ZO. Td yap milds ce, © Oavpdore, é£émAgée THs ToU 
I0 TpiTov yeverews* Kai TOL TOAAG ye kal TO drepov | mapé- 
axero yén, spas Ò éemiodpayicbévta rà ToU paddov kai 


, , , a 3 , 
évavriov *yéveu êv eparn. 


I éxóvrov Cl. II et pr. A. 
dTokv A: dmroxvay cum *S in litura &. 

C. 2 rôsa A. 
8 karéxw opddpa T. 


objects ‘‘law and order ave the limit in 
this case, and can scarcely be said to have 
it," and he accepts éyévrwy “as right but 
in its wrong place," reading wépas éxóvrwv 
otre...rdiw mépas ero in his 2nd ed., 
while in his rst ed. he placed éxóvrwr 
between év abrois and yvdéuoy, either of 
which, as Paley remarks of the latter, 
makes évéy superfluous. Paley suggests 
that “some scribe, finding &ov7’, wrongly 
took it as an abbreviation for éxóvrwr." 
If éxévrwy is genuine, it will be possess. 
gen. which seems to make possible sense 
—‘the law and order which attaches to 
wépas €xovra’: but I believe that the 
right reading, which best explains the 
variation in MSS., is éyovr’ évéOero, com- 
paring, for the prepos. which answers to 
that in érór, éyyevóueva 26 A supra. perh 
is a cuupmerpla resulting fr. the infusion of 
the wépas Éxov which is rdéis into the 
ü&mepov which is 0p: hence Badh.’s 
objection is misplaced. 

1. c) piv dmokvaicat ds atrýv. 
Schütz rendered thus: ''Et tu quidem 
me deae tuae, uoluptati, detrahere dicebas, 
ego contra me eam seruasse dico," re- 
taining the &$? of Mss. and supposing the 
ref. to be to some remark of Phil. made 
before the opening of the dialogue. 

Stallb. however rightly takes abr 
(i.e. Harmony) as subject, and droxvaioa 
absol. (‘Esse quasi quandam  enecatri- 


5 6 add. Cl. AI. 


airat 
årokvâs TAFw, drokvaîs Cl. IIBCH, årorvâs E, 


ëpns omnes. 
7 A\éywr Cl. II et pr. A. 


cem’), remarking “quod quidem non sic 
accipiendum est, ac si Philebus antea his 
ipsis uerbis usus sit, sed pertinet potius 
ad omnem eius sententiam, qua summum 
bonum statuit in una uoluptate inesse.” 
Badham supplies rdyras as object to dro- 
xvaioat, though suggesting also the in- 
sertion of tds after aùrhv: Poste and 
Jowett supply rh» yvxńv : Paley translates 
‘You say that she (i.e. moderation) ut- 
terly spoils life,’ following Stallb. For 
the verb cp. Rep. 406 A. 

9. TÓ ydp rAnlos...rs ToU tplrov 
yevéoews—‘‘recte dicitur pro rof Tpírov 
yévovs, quandoquidem ita eleganti peri- 
phrasi simul significatur mixti origo. Cp. 
Politic. 284 C, E al." Stallb. Badham 
alters yevécews to yévyns, on the ground 
that ** 4300s Ts *yevécews cannot mean al 
roial yevéces as one editor is rash 
enough to state." But the change seems 
needless: yéveots may be concrete, ‘ fam- 
ily,’ as in Laws 691 D didupov $vrevcas 
vi» Tov BaciMéwr yéveow, and elsewhere. 

10. Kal Tov wapéoyxero yévn. Badh. 
brackets yév* as ‘in the true style of the 
interpolator.’ It may be wrong, either an 
interpolation or a corruption of some such 
word as edn, but as we have already had 
the poetical yévva, the poet. yévos (*son' 
or ‘scion,’ in pl. Hdt. 111. 159) may have 
been here adopted for the sake of the 
word-play. 
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TIPO. 'AMfS. 
ZO. Kai uv Tó ye wépas ovre < ÒT. > ToM elyev, ovr 
éOvo koAa(vop.ev ws ouk Tv êv Qvae. 
IPO. Iles yap av; 
5 EQ. Ovdapos. adda tpirov dO. pe Aéyew, Ev rovTo 
TiÜÉvra, Tò Toúrwv ékyovov aay, yeveow eis ovciay Èk TOV 
|} TOU TépaTos dmeuyacUévov [LET Pw. 
TIPO. “Epadov. mu 
XIV. ZO. | Aa ù mpós « rois > pw rérapróv TLE 
to Tóre ehapev elva yévos a'kemréov* kow) 9 y akéjw. opa 
yap, el cou 8oket avayxaiov elvai mávta Ta yryvdépeva dud 
Twa aitiay yiyver Âa. 


D. 2 rére A. otre Cl. 3 & Cl. 


: o 
éy II et pr. A... ToÜTo] T. Tobrw» Cl. II, t Tovro» A. | 
4 arepyaopévny È, årepyasuévor corr, T. 


3 | 
10 rére TAA, róre ZBC, réye Cl. II: wore *S. 
II elvat A. 12 Tw T. 


5 : àÀÀÀ . paci FS. 
6 éyyovoy Cl. ATI. 


elvat 


E. 9 T. om. H. 
om. A. xawy II. 





2. TÓ ye Típas oUre «ÓTi.— Tod 
ex ev, ott” Sven. Schütz proposed ofre 
ws woAdAd clxev, and Badham in ed. r 
wrote **either 3rrov or an additional 
negative must have dropped out," while 
in ed. 2 he suggests ór« for odre and oro, 
é3. for ofr’ éó. Stallb.’s defence of the 
MS. text I confess myself unable to under- 
stand, and Paley's attempt to explain it 
away, by assuming a previous contrast 
between rà wépas čxovra as few and rà 
dmwepa as many, is equally unjustifiable. 
Here, as before, wépas is just as much an 
ex. of the unification of the roAAd of par- 
ticulars into a single genus as is repor, 
and no contrast can be drawn between 
them without vitiating the argument both 
elsewhere and here, where the sense 
clearly needs that doth the two previous 
kinds should be mentioned as showing 
similar features to that found in the third 
kind. I have printed what seems the 
simplest correction, adding 87: after ore. 
One might conjecture as an alternative 
ore wo\Aa <el> elxev. Other suggestions 
are O. Apelt's (eue Jahrb. '93, p. 283 fi.) 
ÖTE woNAd elxev, ob x éÓvok, —'* das Gre elxev 
zeigt den bekannten und häufigen Platon- 
ischen gebrauch des imperfects in hinsicht 


auf früher in dem námlichen dialoge ver- 
handeltes; est ist gleich dre éAéyoyev Sri 
v0ÀAd Éxev" (for which idiom cp. 23 E, 
and Stallb. on Laws 628 C, Crito 47 B): 
and Gloél’s ofre T0ÀÀà -«oük- elxev ot?’ 
éó. ws obK NV KTA. 

6. Tò Totrwv Ücyovov &mav, yévertv 
els otorlay...pérpwv. Badh.? alters to 
yévesw osav on the grounds that every 
yéveoits must be els ovclay, and so the 
expression is tautologous, and further that 
the partic. is the right form in which to 
add a reason. Stallb. suspects uérpwv: 
‘‘pro wérpwy uide an merplwy legendum 
sit," and either this or one of the adjs. 
used above, éuuérpwy or cupuérpwy, would 
seem more natural, since uérpa are wépa- 
Tos *yévva and themselves agents which 
cópuerpa awepydferat, 25 D E supra. As 
to pérpory, however, see further in 4%- 


pend, E. The phrase is meant to sum- 


marise the account given in 25 E ff. I 
incline to think we should read dreip- 
yaouévny, ‘a product wrought out into 
being from,’ etc. 

9. Tpós <tots> tpiol. I follow Badh. 
in the insertion (invitis codicibus) of the 
art., which here seems indispensable. 

IO. tore refers back to 23 D. | 


27 A] $lAHBOZ. A7 


TPQ. "Epovye : TOS yap av Xwpis TOUTOU ylyvorro ; ; 

2.0. OvkoUv 7 ToU TrOLOUVTOS puors oudev anv ovopare 
TNs airias Suadéper, TÒ ÔÈ trowvy Kai TO airvov oplos ay etm 
Aeyóp.evov ev ; 

IIPO. 'Op 0s 

XQ. Koi pav TÓ Ye Toroúpevov av | kal TÒ yryvópevov 
oudev anv ovopatt, kaÜdep TO vüv o, Otadépov evpynoopev. 


7 TOS; 
HPQ. Oros. 


IO 


XO. "Ap' o)v nyetrar pèv TO TTOLOUV dei Ka Td. guow, TO 


0€ morovpevov émakoXovÜet i as EKELV ; 


IIPO. Wdvv ) ye 


“ZO. “Ado a dpa kal ov ravtov airía T éoti kal TO Oov- 


Aevov eis yéveaw atria. 
1. IPQ. TÉ pýr; - 


27 


zo. Ovxovv Ta pev yuyvópeva kai é£ dv ylyverar mávra.- 


TA Tpia. BAQEOXETD mp YEN ; 1 


1 rovrov Cl. AZ, ToÜTo II: rodrwy *S. 
wor T. 

27 A. 7 5jom.A. 
13 alrlay corr. II. 


I. Wes yàp dv xwpls rovrov yCyvovro; 
So Bekk. etc. with best MSS.: rodrwy», 
.Stallb. Badh. obelizes roírov, taking 
xwpls as adv. Paley suggests that 7+ may 
have dropped out before ylyvorro, in 
which case it might be best to read rovrwy 
vt, taking xwpls as adv. and explaining 
the Ms. change as due to the loss of re 
followed by misconstruction of xwpls with 
rovrwy, as referring to alrlas, which led 
further to its emendation to sing. But 
no ) change i is imperative, as rovrov means 
ToU Teráprov yévovs and the subject to 
*yUyvorro is easily supplied from råyra rà 
yeyopeva. 

2. odKodv...dp0us dv ey Aeyópevov tv; 
Badh.? brackets «Mi» òvóuarı and čv, so 
that the first part of the sentence affirms 
identity of nature between ‘cause’ and 

‘maker,’ the second convertibility of 
name—'‘‘the first has been confused with 
the second by the intrusion of mAùy óvó- 
part borrowed from below. This makes 
P. say ‘that there is no difference in their 
essence, except their name’; which is like 
saying, there is no difference in their 


evphoouey om. A. 
16 é£ àv) gw pr. Cl. ATI. 


B.'s vigour and rigour. 
objections to the text, the first is merely 


2 ob8e È. 3 alrlas] ovclas I’. 


II áxoAovOci Cl, AII. ékeivo A. 


stature, except their complexion. The 
second part is made ungrammatical by 
the intrusion of £v; for if rò woody and 
Tò afriov are both of them subjects, Aeyó- 
peva is indispensable. But what a clumsy 
way of saying, ‘that you can apply either 
name indifferently’ is this, ‘The Maker 
and the Cause would rightly be called 
one’! Nor can Aeyóuevov dy ef be used 
for Aéyor’ av with & or with any name 
we may apply occasionally, but only where 
some declaration of a mame to be perma- 
nently borne henceforth is intended.” 

I cite this note as a good example of 
But of his three 


captious, the second pedantic, and the 
third ignores the inner force of Aeyépevoy 
as ‘rationally (Aby) expressed’ which 


makes it antithetic to dvéuare. 


IO. St srovovpevoy érakoXovOet yry- 
vópevov. So Stallb. Wb. etc. ; but Bodl. 
Vat. Ven. II give the simple verb . 


dkoNovÓci, and so too Poste: perhaps 


Badh. in ed. 2 brackets yeyvópevov. 


OLOUILEVOV del dx. or v. Ti ax. 
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IIPO. Kai páa. 
ZO. To à | 9 mávra abro. Snpuoupyouv Aéyoj,ev Té- B 
TapTop, THY airíav, ws ikavâs érepov ékeívov Sednapevor ; 
IIPO. "Erepov ap. ouv. 
s 20. OpBas nv eve Supra pévov TOV TETTAPWY EVOS 
EKAOTOU prjpus. €&veka, épe£ns avra, Katapiounoac 0a. 
IPQ. Ti py; 
XQ. Ilpórov pèv Tolvvy daretpov Aéyo, Sevrepov be 
mépas, érew èk TovTwY TpiTOV pucri kai yeyevypévqv où- 
10 gíay- THY dé THs pies airíav kai yevéoews reraprgv Aéyov 
dpa ph | mryppedoinn d AV TL; c 
IIPO. Kat rós; 
ZO. dépe dy, TÒ perà Tov piv tis ó ,Aóyos, kaè Ti 
more BovXgÜévres eis Tavra. c sapie dp’ ov tóðe nV ; 
15 Oevrepeta elntovper mórepov 1)0ovjs yiyvour’ dv ù dpovn- 
TEWS.  OUX OUTOS WY 
HPQ. Ovro pev ovv, 
ZO. "Ap' oùv [ds] viv, reið ravra. oùrw Srerrdopeda, 


B. 2 Méyopev Cl. ARIIH et pr. A: Aéywpuev *S, Bekk. 3 SednAwpévwv Cl. AII. 
4 Aéyouey A, črepov Cl. AII : Néywpev *S, Bekk. 5 wey H. 9 tplrov corr. A. 
10 Aéywr Cl. AARZBCH et corr. F: Myw *S. rr post dpa om. ua Cl. : et pr. II. 
C. rr wiNeuperelny EF, wAnumedoluny S. dy Tt] Gpre qU. 3 TÒ METÀ 
om. A. I4 Ta)r T. 768’ w 17 ob»] ob» ws Cl. l'AZIIBCÉ, ws Hw 


et pr. F: om. BCE et pr. X. 


pev réraprov...trepov ydp oby. 


MNo 

So Bodl. and A: MSS. variants are \éyw- 
pev for \éyouer in first clause and Aéyouev 
for črepov in Prot.’s reply. Stallb. reads 
Aéyupep TÉT. krÀ.; Aéyupev yàp obw. 
Poste, Wb. and Badh. in ed. r read 
Aéyopev TéT....Érepor yap ody, while Badh.? 
has héywner Tér.,..Néywuev* Erepoy yap 
otv. 

AsagainstStallb.,Badh.rightly remarks: 
“the drift of the whole argument confirms 
the correctness of the Bodleian €repov. 
wotoü» precedes, motovmevoy follows, but 
70.00» =alrla and motobpuevov = SovAevoy 
x.7.€. Therefore airía and óovAeüov are 
different. Now our first three classes be- 
longed to the moroúpeva = yryvóuera, or 
their elements, and as rooy is different 
from these, it has a right to a separate 
(4th) class. The distinctness then of 
Cause from the other three classes is that 
on which the whole stress of the sentence 


18 ScecAdueda ovrw T. 


falls....For yap ov cp. in this dialogue 


I4 B» 16 Hla i C, 30 C b dm d Sii 
vÀnppeXo(ny dv Ti; A 
Vat. we "n omit jj, as do Herm. and 


Poste. But its omission seems more ex- 
plicable than its insertion, so the other edd. 
are probably right in retaining it. For dpa 
HÙ... Cp. Phaedo 64 C, 103 C, Parmen. 
163 C, iod 44, E, Charm. 174 A. 

I$. yt yvovr' dv. Badh.? alone, in the 
teeth of all MSS., expunges dy, holding 
ylyvera to be the "te 
question. 

18. dp' ody [ds] viv. ‘ds ab Oxon. 
multisque aliis codd. servatum, etsi a 
VB ST recte abesse videtur, tamen cum 
cancellis reponendum censui, si cui forte 
antiquae lectionis vestigia deprehendere 
contigerit; quanquam etiam ex male re- 
petito tows oriri poterat quod alii coda. 
post xáħňiov inferciunt ” Herm. ; so too 
Poste, Badh., Wb. 


orm of the direct 
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kdd\ov av kai THY Kpiow émireNeoatueÜa. mporov tépi Kal 
Oevrépov, mepi wy dy TO prov nudiaoByTHoaper ; 
IPO. “lows. 
ZO. “IO. | ý’ viKavra pev éÜeuév mov róv puxrov Biov D 
5 nOoVNS TE kai Ppovywews. AV ovTws; 
IPO. "Hr. 
ZQ. Ovkovv ToUrov pév tov Biov opapev mov ris Té 
€OTL kai omrotov yévovs ; 
IPO. Ilos yàp ov; 
1^ Z0. Kai pépos y avrov dnjoopev eivai tov tpirov, 
olai, yevous: ov yap Ovoitv rwotv éoti pixrov éketvo, adda 
Evptavtwv TOv atreipwy vmO ToU Téparos OeOeuévov, wore 
opÜcs o vucydópos ovtos Bios uépos exeivou yiyvour’ av. 
IPO. "OpÓórara pèv otv. 
15 XV. 30. Ele: ri O6 O ads, à | doe, hòus Kai E 
diktos wy; ev Tim yéver TOv eipquévov eydopevos phós 
av mote Aéyovro ; woe Ò amókpwai pou mplv drodrfvaa bau 
QI. Aéye povor. 
ZO. 'Hóovr kai ddan Tépas éxerov, ? TOv TO paddy 
TE Kal ŅTTOV Oexopévov éaróv ; 
ld A M A ka , , h a € \ 
I. Nai, rov rò paddov, à Zokpares: ov yap av ydov7 
maváyaÜDov qv, ei pù) dmepov èrúyyave mehukòs Kal mAHOEL 
Kai TQ waddov. 
I káXXor Cl. ATI, xadXova *S. 


20 


ay kal Cl. TAAZBCHw et pr. E: av tows kal *S. 


D. 4 mè add. Cl. AII. 5 re om. A. 4 Tov] cov II. Té add. 
Cl. AII. 8 roov yévos T. Io «al om. F. népovs À. y’ avràv] 
ravrdov Cl. AII. épjaapev Cl. ATI. apwrov T' et yp A. It yap 
dvoty Cl. ATIF : yap 6 dvoty *S. twuv Cl. paxrds éketvos omnes. åANà 
Cl. AIT: ddd’ ò *S. 12 rôv add. Cl. ATI. dm W. ócóeyuévov II. 


13 óp8ós Cl. A. obros 6 Blos Zw. 
E. 16 mxròs Cl. II et pr. A. 
corr. AIL, ávokplvoual po Cl. 


IIF et pr. AE. 


11. OU yàp Svoty rwoty torl pixrdv 
éxeivo. This correction of the Ms. text 
puxros ékeivos is due to Schütz: it is 
approved by Schleiermacher and Stallb., 
and adopted by Badh., and seems neces- 
sary to the sense. The argument is that 
since all mixtures of wépas and &reipa are 
contained in the 3rd Genus, therefore the 
Life whichis a mixture of wisdom and 
pleasure Gen 






us; 










15 ösa, in mg. 6 ods, F. 
peéper IT. 
20 ôè II. 
21 val ray T0 TAAZZBCEF Hw, val rov ròv (? rò) Cl. II: val rò S. 


17 dude CI. ámókpwval mot 
srov Cl. ASTI: éorly *S. 
23 TQ] Tov Cl. 


&Tepa. Klitsch, Posteand Wb. , however, 
give the masc. with the Mss., while Paley 
translates the neut. without comment. 

21. où ydp dv jov mavdyaloy iy... 
ovdSé... Avan mdyxaxov. This is Bekker’s 
correction, accepted by Badh., for way 
á-ya8óv...mrüv kakóv of MSS., which Stallb. 
tries to defend, and most edd. retain. 

22. TréDvkós by attraction for reguxvia: 
cp. Gorg. 463 E, Protag. 354 C, etc. 

If it is to its áme:pía that Pleasure owes 
its excellence, it is equally to its daepla, 


4 


Dic 
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x0. | OVS y dv, à bidnBe, Avan máykakov: wat ado 28 
TL VQV c'kemréov 7 THY Tov ameipov iow, œ mapéxerai TL 
pépos rois noovais aya oU. _ ToUro j go. Ty dmepávrav 
yeyovós eatw: dpóvgaw Sé kai émuotHpny Kai vo)v eis Ti 
5 TOTE TOV mpoeupnp.évov, w llpórapxé re kai infe, viv 
Üévres ovk àv aceBoipev ; ov yap pov doket opixpos nuty 
elvai ò Kivdvvos karopÜdoaocw kai pr) mepi TÒ võv époró- 
pevov. 
I. Seuvivers ydp, œ Zókpares, | Tov acavroü Ücóv. B 
Z0. Kai yàp cv, © éraipe, rv wavtov: TO Ò épurd- 
pevov pws nw Xekréov. 
IPO. 'Op0Gs ror Aéye. Xokpárns, à PilyBe, kal avrg 
TELOTEOD. 
eI. 
15 Aéyew ; 
IIPO. Il&vv ye: viv pétot oxedov dmopa, kai Séopat 
ye œ ZXokpares, avróv oe yyy yevéaÜa. mpodnjrqv, iva. 
pndev peis Wor mepi TOV aywrioTny éfapaprávovres rapa 


péos POeyEdpeOa tu. 


10 


Ovkovv vmép oð ov, IlpóTapxe, mpojpynoa, 


28 A. 1 y om. Cl. ATI. 
3 Toro corr. È: rovrwy *S, Bekk. 


2 vow A. 
5 re om. TAZBCEFH ^ et pr. &. 


o 
ws H, à pr. II: ws ceteri, Bekk. 
7 elvat 


ò xlvduvos KaropOwoac: Cl. AIL: 6 xlvduvos elya« kal xaropOwoacr *S. 


B. 9 ceavrod Cl. AIT: avro *S, Bekk. 
12 Tew. Q pipe om. Cl. et pr. II, in mg. ponit A. 


I1 rws pr. II. 
w add. F. 


vov Cl. 


apoelpnoat pr. A. 
17 ce] ye Cl. II et pr. A. 


retorts S., that Pain owes z¢s superlative- 
ness: hence 7 Tod ámelpov ots as causa- 
tive of these two opposite results cannot 
be the good element in pleasure. 

wAnGe, ‘in numerical variety, as 
Paley gives in his note, or ‘in multi- 
plicity.’ 

T. dAdo Tt vOV oKerréoy...g mapéxerar. 
@ is Paley’s correction for ws of MSS. and 
Bekk. Steph.’s 6 is adopted by Stallb., 
Turr. and Poste. Badh., however, ob- 
jects that oxerréoy cannot mean ‘we must 
look for’: hence he would retain ws and 
alter oxewrdéov to Nekréov or vroAnTTéov 
(or, one might add, 6eréov), either of 
which would require ws. But oxemréov 
may be defended by 26 E supra. Herm. 
retains ws, noting that **4AXo re KTN. per 
attractionem tantum cum oxemrréov iuncta 
esse”: so too Wb. 

3. Tovro 84 cov. So Stallb., Herm. and 


16 ye om. pr. A. 


10 cavrov Cl. AIL: ceavrod *S, Bekk. 
I4 rèp] mpd F. 


B a 
pévtot viv A, uéy Tolvuv II, uévrói 
I8 wept H. 


Wb. for To/rwv 64 c.: ToÜr o0» 5} 
Badh.!: 7oóro 6é c. Badh.?—'*6e for 65%, 
because we need the conjunction to op- 
pose roüro to &\Xo Te.” I conjecture roto 
Ò’ 563. 

TOUVTO is taken by Stallb. and Poste 
as referring to hôovhy (cp. Phaedo 85 A, 
Io9 A, Theaet. 145 D, Rep. 562 B, etc.): 
Paley, however, translates ‘Let this 
therefore be taken by you as one of the 
points not yet fully determined,” and 
calls attention to ‘‘the play on daepdyrwy 
yey. in the sense of ‘offspring of the 
&eipov! "—Trightly, as I think. 

9. vepvivers ydp : ‘Thou dost magnify.’ 
Cp. Gorg. 512 B, Phaedr. 272 D. 


17. tva pydev pets. Badh. brackets 
wa, and for unõév reads uù 5j—need- 
lessly. 


I8. Tov åywvıoryýv refers of course to 
Noós as the antagonist of 'Hóor: for the 


p" 
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20. Ilewréov, | à IIpcrapye: ovde yàp yaXeróv ovder c 
emiTatTeis* dX Ovros oe eyw, kaÜdmep etme DidnBos, 
ceuvivav év rQ maigew opvBnaa, voüv Kal émorTypny 
Epopevos omrotou yévovs eler ; 

s IPQ. Iavrámasí ye, o Zørpares. 

ZO. “Ada pnv péðov.  mávres yàp avudevobow oi 

gooi, éavro)s ovTws ceuv)vovres, ws voUs éori Basıheùs 
Nyy ovpavod Te Kal yys. Kal tows ed A€yovor. Sid pakpo- 

Tépaov Ò, e. Bovrer, THY akéjw avroð Tov yévous momod- 
to uela. | 

IPO.  Aéy' mws Bovhe, pndev pikos july varodoyild- D 
pevos, © Xókpares, às ovK dmexÜnoóp.evos. 

XVI. 20. KoXós elmes. dpbduela Bé mws Bde èra- 
VEPWTOVTES. 

15 IPQ. Ios; 

ZO. Ilórepov, © Ilpcrapxe, Tà Éúpmavra kal róOe TO 
kahovpevov odov émvrpomevew ddpev THY ToU dÀóyov koi 
eik) Ovvauuv kal TO Om] érvyev, 7] Tdvavría, kaÜdmep oi 
mpooÜev nuav éXeyov, voðv kai $póvgaív twa Oavpacrny 

20 G'Uvrárrovc av OukvBepváy ; | 


IPO. Ovdev rav avrav, à avudre Xokpares. Ô èv E 


C. 2 obrws F. ce om. A, 
ws] xal A. 8 re add. Cl. AIT. 

D. 13 wede Cl. t6 wpérepor Cl. 
(rà vulg., Bekk.), om. AH. 


devrepeta. For the metaph. in mapa 
péos cp. Laws 696 D, Critias 106 B. 

3. cepvóvev...elv ; In this clause 
Badh. brackets é» rq mwalfew, and re- 
moves the note of interrogation after elev. 
But no change is needed: there is some- 
thing of an antithesis between Óvrws and 
€» TQ Taljew: ceuróvov refers back to 
Phil.'s ceuvívets yap (28 B), and ¿ĝopúßnoa 
alludes to Prot.'s vu»...ávopo. 

7. Svras oegvivovres. The point of 
Üvrws is to contrast the ‘earnest’ of these 
gogol with the previous ‘jest’ (év TẸ ral- 
(ew) of Socr.: for a eopós to exalt eola 
is self-exaltation. 

I1. Vwoloydópevos, a book-keeping 
term— taking no account of,’ ‘reckoning 
nothing for’: cp. Laws 702 C, Phaedr. 
231 B, Gorg. 480 C. 

17. Tv ToU dddyovu kal elk à Sóvajuv. 


7 9vrws Cl. TAATIZBCHw et yp E: otro *S. 


T0 om. l'ABCEF Hz». 18 70 Cl. ZCv 


Cp. Zim. 34 C peréxovres rol mpooruxdéyros 
re kal cik): Polit. 265C rlw» $ícw atra 
yevvgy åTó Tivos alrlas abroudrns kal vev 
dtavolas pvovons—where the same question 
is discussed. 

18. of wpdobev pov, like of sool 
above, refers primarily to Anaxagoras. 

21. 0 Trev avroyv. In ed. ı Badh. 
suspected these words, and proposed rwy 
åħúrwv : but in ed. 2 he retains them and 
alters the following words ô pév yàp od 
viv 09) Aévyews to ô pev èv dpxg ov viv dn 
eyes. The difficulty in the vulgate, as 
he remarks, is its indefiniteness : “ ovdéy 
Trav avrwy is a most complete rejection, 
and so is 008’ Scvoyv..., but there is in the 
received text a fatal want of distinctness 
as to what he rejects." o¥3év rwv atruv, 
‘nothing like,’ ‘nothing of the kind’ may 
be defended by Isocr. Panath. 270 R, 


4—2 


A 


i 


f 
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yàp ov viv ð Xéyew, ovd’ oov elvai por daiverar> To 
06 voUv Tàvra Siaxocpew avrà ddvat kai THs ews ToU 
KOO POV Kai Àtov Kal a'eNijvgs Kal dorépay Kal TAOS TNS 
mepipopas afiov, kai ovk dAdws éywy àv Tore Tepi avTOV 
s elroy ovd dv Sofdoaipi. 
ZO. Bove Syrd Te kai peis Trois €jmpoaÜev opodo- 
youpevoy évp.dnjo pev, ws rad? ovTws exet, | kai ux) povoy 29 
? 2 ^ 9 , y 2? , 9 4 `~ 
oiwpeĝha Sev radd\dTpia dvev kwòðúvov Aéyew, adda Kal 
ovyKwduvevapey Kai peréywpev TOU Yoyou, órav dryp Oewos 
10 dy ravra. pù ovrus aAN’ arákros €xew ; 
TIPO. Tios yap ovk dv BovXotumv ; 
ZO. "IO. Sy, róv émvra mepi rovrov vOv npiv Xoyov 
y 
ape. 
IPO. Aéfye povov. 
M 4 4 ^ , , e , A 
15 £0, Ta mep thv ræv owpdrwv diow amávrov Tov 
, ^ A A A 
(Qv, mip xai vdwp xai mveüpa Kafopapey mov kai yiv, 
4 ^ 
kaÜdmep oi yepalopevot $aaw, évóvra èv TH | evaráce. B 
E. 1 vbv Ayes TAZBCHz Flor. a,b,c,i, viv &) dNéyers Cl. AIL: Aéyeis viv *S. 
3 wavrdway T. 3 derépuv Cl. AIT: &cTpov *S. 5 bau T. 6 re add. 


Cl. All duodovovpevoy Cl. TAAMZBCHw Flor. a,b,c, òuoħoyoúpevor EF Flor. i: 
duoroyoupudvors *S. 7 tuuphoopey EE. ws] e T. Tove’ A. 


29 A. 8 óvóneÜa A. 
perdxouev E. ro àXX CI. 
B. 17 eráce« T, ceveráce ; Cl. 


o o 
9 ovykwõvvevwpev... peTéxwpev F, ovykivðuveúouev... 


—— 


277 C, 279 C: though none of these places 
is precisely parallel. I do not believe in 
Badham's second proposal, but suspect 
TO» adrav, for which ro» dXA/rov (“it is 
no hard problem you put") may be right 
—or else some such word as avroudrwp, 
drdxrwy, dxplrav, drérwy or dAXówov, 
which last is suggested by Paley,—or 
dvatdwy (cp. Soph. Af. 714 ovè» dvavda- 
Tov $aricau! dv, bid. 947), or alolwy. 
Poste concludes from Plat. Ef. 341 B 
that the phrase can mean *''without' ite- 
ration," *on our own responsibility "— 
which is but poor evidence for a poor 
sense. Maguire would transl. ‘the two 
cases are quite unlike,’ supposing that 
the words refer to the foll. antithesis— 
Ò pev...7d ÔÈ kTÀ. 

2. vo0v Tdvra Staxocpety is in direct 
allusion to Anaxagoras’ dogma. Cp. Ref. 
376 B, 452 B, Phaedr. 250 B, Laws 887 D, 
gro A, 966 D. 

Sug is here used in the objective sense, 


‘spectacle,’ as in Rep. 376 B, 452 B; Laws 
887 D, etc.: cp. the db. sense of Eng. 
E Bo he Sire T 

6. tka Syrd rı Kal pets rots 

TpocÓcv Spodoyotpevoy fLupdhrowpev. 
de most edd. after odl., Vat., Ven. II. 
Badh. alters to B. dir’ érc...Eunpwpev, and 
brackets óuoXoyoóuevorv as ‘a tautology or 
a redundancy. Ifany alteration is to be 
made the best would be wpoħoynuévov. 

9. rav dvp Savéds. The reference 
appears to be to sophists such as Gorgias 
and Critias: cp. Laws 885 B ff., 888 E, 
966 DE; Soph. 265 C; Sext. Empir. 562. 

For this ironical use of óewós, cp. 
Theaet. 154 D, 173 B. 

17. Kabderep oi yemafspevol $amw, 
ivóvra iy Tj overage. *''Prouerbium 
uidetur fuisse ol xeuajópevor ^y» Kaĝo- 
pociw...Ilud pasiv autem, quod Astio 
tantam creauit molestiam, ut id eiici 
uoluerit, commate post xeu. illato, per 
parenthesin accipiendum pro ds d$aoív, 
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TIPO. Kai pada: yepalopefa yap Ovros vm dmropias 
êv Tols vUv Adyots. 
ZO. dpe 84, mepi ékdorov TOv map npiv daBe TO 
TOLOVOE. 
5 IPO. Ilotov; 
X0. "Or. opixpov Te rovrov €kacTov Tap Nut €vegTi 
Kai davrov kai ovdapy ovdapas ciAupuvés ôv kai THY 
OUvapav ovk dfíav THs proews yov: èv évi 5é AaBav mepi 
TAVTWV VOEL TAUTOV. otov Up MeV EOTL rov Tap NHW, ETTU 
100 év T mavti. 

IIPO. Ti pv; 

ZO. Ovkovv | opixpov pév ti TÒ Tap np Kat aa Oevés c 
Kat gavdrov, TO Ò èv te mavri wAUOE re ÜavpaaTOv kai 
Kade kai radon Suvdper TH Trepi TO TUP ova. 

IIPO. Kai para ddyeés ô Méyeu. 

ZO. Ti dé; tpéperat kal yiyveras èk roírov Kai apyxerat 
TO TOU TavTos TÜp TÒ ToU Tap Nu Tupds, Ù TovvavT(ov 


15 


I dvros A. dreplas AZFH. 3 wept om. T. Exacrov F. TÒ w. 
6 paxpdy Cl. wap hiv om. F. ëv éort CHw Flor. a. — 7 «al ante 
Ti Jv 
gaidov om. Zw. 8 Aafóv A. 9 uév sri C]. ATT. 11 Ahe E: Tl...ravrt 
om. F. 
C. 12 rol AX. doganes C. 15 wan’ Cl. 16 dal Cl.?, dai A. 
*S. 


ut aiunt, qui usus nihil habet offensionis.” 
So Stallb.—but what ‘offensio’ is there 
in taking gaol» with of xecu., ‘to use the 
expression of sailors in a storm’? The 
last clause, évóvra év Ty ovordoe, is 
obelized by Badh. because **if this means 
the eéeracis of our bodies it is an idle 
repetition ; if of the Universe it comes too 
soon": but this objection is not valid, 
since (1) the greater and lesser everáceis 
are not here distinguished, and (2) ap- 
parent tautologies are characteristic of 
P.'s later style. Paley cites Aesch. Ag. 
899 xal *yfv paveîsav vavriNos wap’ &X- 
riða, káXNo rov juap elorcdetv éx xelparos. 

I. xapatópeða ...Xéyos. For the 
simile cp. Lach. 194 B dvdpdor Pirors xer- 
pa donépous év My kal üxopoüot BonOnoor. 
Euthyd. 493 A cwoa T)uás...ék ris Tp- 
kuulas Tov Novyou. Rep. 472 A. 

6. Sreopixpov re...€yov. With £vecri 
we must seemingly supply rots east T&v 
(wr or rj evaráce. To avert repetition 
Badh. here again uses the bracket, cutting 
out both rovrwy ex. rap’ nuiv and the xai 


before ovdauy: the latter excision is 
plausible, as both pus are epexegetic of 
$a0Xov—poor both in quality and in effec- 
tiveness; and the omission of the xai 
before $aüXov in Ven. Z may indicate 
such a corruption of the text. Also the 
db. px». in wap’ uiv Evert is awkward ; 
so Klitsch and Wb. may be right in 
bracketing map’, the alternative being to 
read éorl for Évecri, if we scruple to 
diverge farther with Badh. Still I do 
not think any change imperative. 
. & & B 


8 "ei ‘in a single in- 
stance, viz. fire. For this use of év cp. 
17 A, 18 B, 21 A, etc. 

16. Tpéberax kal ylyvera: êk Tovrov, 
ie. ék TOO ap Juv. Badh. brackets 
ék rovrov as unsuitable to the first verb, 
alleging that vxó is ‘‘quite appropriate 
enough for the three verbs taken together.” 
We might retort that éx is quite appro- 
priate enough for the two verbs taken . 
together: but more, in 29E we find the 
very construction denounced —éx rob wap’ 
Tuy ToUTO TpémeT ac. 
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m éxeivou TÓ T pòv kai TO Gov Kal TO TOv addwy Lov 
ATAVT LOXe. TADTA ; ; 
IIPO. Tovro pev oud: dTokpia eos d£ov è épor&s. 
ZQ. | 'OpBas-.- TavUTd yap epeis, olat, mepi Te THS €v D 
s Tots CwoLs yis TNS évÜaOe xai THs Èv TQ mavti, Kat TOv 
dA ) Távræv, Twv "porca oAtyov éumpoa ev, OUTOS 
aTOKpUuet. 
IIPO. Tis yap dcokpiwoóp.evos addws vyiaivov àv more 
$avei ; 
w è XO. Zxeðòv oud" OTL 0by * adda, TO HETG ToUTO ¿ENS 
érov. távra yap Neis TavTa Tà yov ôn XexÜévra. ap’ oUK 
eis êv ovyKeipeva idovres é émovop.ácaev COLE ; 
IPO. Tí pay 
XO. Tavrov E haBe kai Tepi rove | ô ov KOO HOV Aé- E 
yopev: [dia] Tov aurov _yap rpómov dv ein mov cáp, 
auvlerov ðv èk rov avrov. 
TIPO. ‘OpOorara déyes. 
ZO. Ilórepov ovv k rovrov Tov c'Oparos óÀos TÒ Tap’ 


n 


D. 4 yap Cl. AII: y à» *S. 
Hpwrnoa tép rc. Z. Myw pr. T. 


oluac om. F. 6 rávrwv add. Cl. AII. 
Eumpoodev om. A. 7 d*okpwet 


CL A pr. T: vulg. daroxpw7. 8 ri A. I2 émTwvouácwuey H, érovondowpev A. 
I4 AaBe A: Aáfe *S. 
E. 15 aùròv yàp rò H. 16 ðv om. A. 17 ópfórarov S. 18 rod om. A. 


I. om éxelvou: ''pro úr’ éxelvov da.) seems to me a probable correction, 


malim am’ éxelyov”’ writes Stallb., but the 
proximity of the preceding bard is suffi- 
cient to defend the quite legitimate 
prepos. 

4. Tavrd yàp épeis. yáp is appro- 
priate, since óp0ds expresses, as Badh. 
remarks, not merely assent but rather 
“ satisfaction that the argument is ad- 
vancing as was intended." Hence Ast's 
conj. ravrd y’ að épeis is needless. 
wept Te THs lv rots Léos yas _ Tis 
iy0d ris év0dóe, i.e. ris wap’ Tuv, is 
added ‘because there are other £a beside 
ours. But Badh. as usual suspects a re- 
dundancy and uses the pruning-hook 
to excise Ts v rots (yos: while on the 
next clause he remarks **in place of xai 
Trav iwy 5 Távrwv I suspect that we 
ought to read xal rv Gdd\ww è wépe 
mávrwv." Ast proposed to read Eumpoo- 
Oev. oürws doxpwet;—which (or 7) rôs 


although Zheae¢. 171 B, 172 B etc. may be 
urged in defence of the repetition raùrà 
épets .. .oUTcws daroK piel : cp. also 13 B supra. 

10. dÀÀd TÒ perd rovro...érov. Badh. 
follows Ast in reading rg 4. T., but it is 
quite possible to take ré yw. 7. as an accus. 
absol., as Stallb. explains. 

14. wept ToU8€ Oy. For this attrac- 
tion of the rel. cp. 40A: Adyot...ds éri- 
das óvouájouev. | Phaedr. 2585 C wany, dv 
Tmepov.. .wvduace. 

15. [Sta] ròv avrév ydp Tpórvov. “The 
cause of its being a body is given in gúv- 
Oerov...avr@v. Therefore the causal óu 
seems out of place here as well as unsuit- 
able to rpórov ” Badh. If we havea prepos. 
at all with rpó?ov it should be xará: hence, 
unless rp5mor be corrupt, to expunge dia 
with Badh. seems the simplest correction. 
Should we read Aéyouew del. TOv aù. krÀ.? 
or Ala? 
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mpi Tapa 7 eK ToU Tap Tpiv TOUTO Tpéperai T€ Kal oa 
vuv 61) Trepi avTOv eimopev etn pe TE Kal LoXel ; 
IPO. Kai rovÜ érepov, w Xokpares, ouk déiov épwry- 


g'€os. 


ZO. Tí dé; róðe dpa à£wov; 7) was épets ; 


IIPO. Aéye Tò motov. 


XO. To map Huv Tapa ap ov puynv dnjaopev éxew ; 


IIPO. Anhov 6 OTL Py ropen. 


XQ. IIó0ev, à ire IIparapye, haBor, eimep. p TÓ ye 


kal ETL TA KaAXtova ; 


10 ToU TaVvTOS copa Enwuxor 6 ÖV érvyyave, TaUTG ye Exov TOUTH 


IPQ. Añor ws ovdapobev ddober, Q Zókpates. 
20. Ov yáp TOV Soxotpev ye. @ Iparapxe, Tà rérra pa. 
ékeiva, Tépas kai aieupov Kal kowóv Kal TO THS airías yévos, 


I jui» ToUTo] oui» Toro C. 2 drwpev 5. efÀnoev Cl. loxe Cl. 
AIL: éxe *S. 

30 A. 5 dal CL? A: de *S. &pa Cl., dp’ T, ap’ oix F. 9 AaBwy A. 
10 édv Cl. AII. ri wdyrn add. Cl. TAII. I3 vc T. rérrap T. I4 TéÉpas 


om. Cl. II, in mg. ponit A. 


1. 80a viv Sy mepl avrav elrropev. 
This refers to xal ylyverat kai ápxera 
29C: Badh. again brackets vwepl arv 
for no sufficient reason. Just above, ddws 
is rendered by Paley ‘‘ whether it is from 
this body in its entirety," with the foot- 
note “Or, ‘in a general way.’ There seems 
to be a kind of play on the double sense” 
but I doubt the intent to pun. 

9. Tó0ev...AaBov. The notion that 
human souls are fractions of the Cosmic 
soul is ascribed to the Pythagoreans. Cp. 
Cic. de Senect. c. 21: audiebam Pythago- 
ram Pythagoreosque...numquam dubitasse 
quin ex uniuersa mente diuina delibatos 
animos haberemus. Also to Socrates in 
Xen. Mem. IV. 3. 14 dvOpwrov ye yvxij, 
Ñ... To Oelov peréxe. Cp. Cic. N. D. 
II. I1, II. 6; de Divin. 1. 49; Tusc. 
V. 13 etc. 

I3. où ydp Tov BokoUpév ye...dvory. 
On this passage Stallb. comments: ** Ana- 
coluthia huius loci prorsus singularis est, 
nec tamen eiusmodi ut explicari nequeat 

.. Sententia uerborum haec est: Nunquam 
enim dabimus ex quattuor illis generibus, 
infinito, finito, mixto atque rq airíg, 
quartum hoc, quatenus in nobis inest 
atque mentem et animum pariter atque 
corporis uires nobis largitur, omnem om- 


nis generis sapientiam dici; quum uero 
eadem et multo meliora in uniuerso et 
magnis partibus insint, in his illud caus- 
sae genus pulcherrimorum ac praestantis- 
simorum non effecisse naturam." Thus 
though the sentence begins with mention 
of all four yévy, the true subject of the 
whole is the fourth only, rò rys airías 
+yévos, which in the first clause is resumed 
by roüro as accus. (agreeing with the 
particc. mrapéxor, éuTotoüv, avvriÜÉv, axov- 
pevov) before the infin. ézuxaAeto0at, and 
in the second clause (after the genit. 
absol.) as accus. subj. to pweunxav7c ba, 
which verb, as Paley notes, is to be taken 
as middle. In the latter clause rà» ô’ 
avraw rovrwy is these same four kinds”; 
while the foll. v ro’ros refers, not to 
them, but to the oùpavós and its parts. 
Badham, however, wishes to emend. 
From the fact that Bodl. and Ven. II omit 
Tépas he argues that there was an old hiatus 
in the text, wrongly supplied by the in- 
sertion of mépas kal &metpov kal kowóv— 
which words he objects to because (1) they 
lack the article, and (2) Prot. presently ap- 
pears ignorant of what xkowóy means (inf. 
31 C): excising these words, then, he would 
fill up the gap thus: rà rérrapa éxeiva 
<é rois wap’ qui» uóvois elvai, > Kal TÒ 
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èv | dmg. réraprov évóv, TOUTO Èv ' pev Tous Tap np yoxýv B 
Te apéxov Kai TopacKiay €UTTOLOUY Kai TTALTAVTOS c'óp.oros 
lar puny kai év àÀXows adda cvvriev Kal  dKoUp.evov TAT OY 
kai TravToiay codíav éruaAeta Bau, TOV Ò auTav TOUTOV OVTOV 
5 év ohy TE ovpave kai, xarà peyáha péepn, Kal poaér. Kahov 
Kal ethuxpuva, èv TOUTOLS Ò ovk apa peunxavnobar rv rov 
kaAAiaTOV Kat TuAMOTÓTOV pow. 
IIPO. 'AXAN ovdapas ToUTÓ y dv Móyov € exot. c 
XO. OvKovy el py TOUTO, per éxeivou TOU Adyou av 
10 éróp.evot BéXrvov Aéyousev, ws cory, a ToM kis eipijkapuev, 
dretpóv TE ev TO Tavti TTOÀV, kal mépas iKavor, kaí TLS 
én aurois aitia ov $a, Koo j.oUa d T€ kai cvvrárrovaa. 
EVLAUTOUS Te kal opas kai uvas, copia Kat vous Aeyopévn 
ÒLKULÓTAT dv. 
15 IIPO. Auwarara cnra. 


B. 2 cwpacklay] cima ckiày S, copa xal oxi» Flor. b. 


l'AZBCEFH:. dxovbpevov BCHw. 
Thy] dia Cl. A et pr IT, qui rc. da ri». 
C. 8 dy om. F, &»; Cl. 


T. alr. krh. Badh.’s criticism leads me 
to doubt the genuineness of the words in 

uestion, though perhaps the omission of 
the art. may be meant to contrast the 
other three with the immediately import- 
ant fourth yévos; and the Bodl.’s omis- 
sion of 7épas needs ex arcus I would 
suggest that the fault lies with rà rérrapa 
ékeiva, which is an SG for Tå Te Tpia 
éxeiva, ‘those three’ being contrasted with 
(instead of including) “*this (robro) fourth 
kind, Cause’’: if so, the omission of one 
name would be due to a hasty desire for 
consistency. 

Again, Badh.? falls foul of the phrase 
yuxhv Te wapéxov, arguing that “it is 
evident throughout that he is speaking of 
this human yvxń being enabled by this 
alría to work on our inferior elements by 
introducing 7épas into the á&me«pa, and, 
when the puérpor thus introduced has been 
disturbed, of readjusting it; in other 
words, he is speaking of Auman shill. 
And, pray, what human skill can be said 
yuxnvy Tapéxew?" But the Cause, as 
Genus, is the same everywhere: and 
‘human skill’ is not to be thus disparted 
from Cosmic wisdom: vx v. , cw. EUT., 
wvralc. cop. are three stages in human 


4 Tro/ruv] vávro» EF. 


growth and life—marking the entrance of 
soul into body and the after-culture both 
preservative and remedial of body by soul. 
Still there may be corruption : read per- 
haps puxns T émápxov or yvxy re Téxvnv. 

6. pepnxavnoGar, remarks Poste, 
“is active and emphatic : ‘is an intelli- 
gent designer'"; while the same editor 
tells us that rh» ro» xaX Tov... DU - 
ci», “is not the Soul, for that is first 
introduced presently, but the Cosmos or 
visible World.” 

9. ovko)v e pù roro. The last 
three words are obelized by Badh.? as 
*out of construction and redundant." 
But it is easy to supply eð à» Néyoruev or 
the like. 

rt. Kal Tépas ikavóv. Winckelmann 
maintained that xal kowó» has fallen out 
after ixavéy: but, as Badh. remarks, he 
should at least have given it an epithet 
for symmetry’s sake—and the same criti- 
cism applies to Stallb.’s ‘‘si quid desi- 
deres, pro ixarvóv reposuerim xai xouóy."" 
The epithets have a playful significance, 
and xouwóv is already im lied i in rg avri. 

13. Aeyopévy Stxardrar’ dy, i.e. 7 c. 
K. v. Ou. àv Aévyovro. Cp. Ref Mies 562A; 
Soph. 224 A; and 52C infi 


5 uev yvyjv, Bacdukóv dé vow éyyiyver Oat 
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XO. Yodia pův kai vovs avev puys ovk dv more 


yevoia byv. 
IPO. Ov yàp ovv. 


XQ. Ovxovy èv pèv rjj Tov Ados | épeis ice Bacthuxny D 


Sua THY TS 


airías Suvapu, êv dé addous adda kaid, Kal?’ ô piov éxa- 


crois \éyeo Oar. 
IIPO. Mada 
>Q. Tovrov 


À TOV Aóyov Teas pý Tu parny do€ns, 


à IIpwrapye, eipnkévat, AAN ETTI Tols peyv TmÁAAL dmopnva- 
PEVOLS, WS dei TOU TAVTOS vous apyet, Evppaxos exetvoss. 


IPO. “Eor yap ovv. 


20. TH dd ye èp) Enrýoe memopucas a TÓKDUO, ort 


vous gri yévovs [THs | 


1 uè F. 4 oix oU» A, ut saepe. 
D. 5 éyyevéoOa A. 6 3 Cl. 
9 è w. — 13 Tj] non alteri dat Cl. 


I. dvev Wuxijs. Cp. Tim. 30 B: vov 
5 ab xwpls puxijs ddvvarov mapayevér Oat 
ry. “It may be observed however in 
both these passages that the terms em- 
ployed (yevoloOnv, mapayevéc0a« Tq) ex- 
clude from consideration the Eternal 
Reason, or  extra-mundane Cause” 
(Poste). Cp. also the argument in ee 
248D ff., and Plotin. Ez. 111. v. 9,1V. iv. 

4. iv Tjj Tov Avs $óce...Bu Tiv rijs 
alrlas Sovagiv, Cause is prior and super- 
ordinate even to Zeus, for whom cp. 
Phaedr. 247 A, 252 C. Zeus is not to be 
confounded with the Demiurgus of the 
Timaeus. (Paley's transl.—*on account 
of its influence as a cause'—seems to 
identify air(a and vcs.) 

6. iy & dÀXos, sc. 0cois. Kad’ ô 
$(Xov recals the similar expression in 
12 C supra: cp. also Phaedr. 246 D, Laws 
886 D; and dda 8’ dAAaxo0 kañá (of the 
Furies’ names) Soph. O. C. 43. Hirzel, 
however, argues that the reference is to 
“quae in ceteris ac singulis ad hominem 
pertinentibus pulchra et bona a mente 
efficiuntur...non enim de eis quaeritur in 
quibus ista po insunt sed qualia illa 
pulchra sint.’ 

IO. Tots plv.. xos ikelvoug: for 
the redundant éxelvous aod Badh. leaves 
alone for once) Stallb. compares the similar 
use of aùrós in Phaedo 111 C, Symp. 


TOU TavTwv aitiov NexÜévros: TOV E 


ka0à Cl. A et pr. II: xa8ór. *S, Bekk. 


14 yévous rs Cl. A, yevovorns corr. II cum *S. 


195 A; Xen. Cyrop. 1. 

K 3 TH 9€ ye Eng tnnjoa—for which | 
see above 28 A: ppóvnow dé kal eru rum 
kal voop els Tl wore...0évres KTA. 

Sr. vos tori yévovs [Tis] Tov mdv- 
tov kTÀ. Bekk. corrected the vulgate, 
yevovorns TOU T., to *yévovs rod T., followed 
by Herm. and Wb. who bracket 77s. 

yevotorns has the support of the gram- 
marians, e.g. Hesych.: yevovorns* én 
Tod Oeot évvolas, 6 ~yevynrixés. Suidas: 
yevvovarTns olov yevyirns Ù ovyyevns 7) ëy- 
yovos. Stallb. further defends the word as 
invented by the Platonic Socrates in place 
of the ordinary yevvarns or yev}rns *' faceto 
lusu...quippe quod ipso sono suo prope 
ad rov vour accederet." But Badh. in ed. 
I writes **I have little doubt but that it 
is corrupt, and arose from yévous being 
added as an explanation of yev#rns,” and 
in ed. 2: “It may have arisen from a 
dittographia yévous, yevvńrns.” Whereas 
Paley affirms ‘‘it is not more extravagant 
than other pretended derivations given 
by Plato, e.g. in Phaedr. 244 C and 251C, 
and also ib. 238 C....Plato himself seems 
to allude to this coined word in aid, 
inf. p. 30 fin.” But if yevovorns is to 
stand, it cannot be a synonym for yevv- 
Tys or *' real originator” (as Paley renders 
it) since (1) we have seen that vois is 
posterior to aria, and (2) the question is 
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Terrápov <5 > Hv Niv ev ToUTO. exes yap Syrov voy Hay 


non THY darókpuaw. 
edalles. 


IIPO. "Exo kai pada ixavas: kairo. pe aoKxpwapevos 


s IQ. 'AvámavÀa ydp, © llporapxe, THs orovdys yi- 


yvetas viote y mratdia. 
IIPO. Kai kaAos etres. 


^ , T € ^ T b] a 9 N by 
ZO. Noûs Owmov, & éraipe, ov pèv yévovs | €éo ri Kai 31 
A ` A 
Tíva, motè ÓUvapav KÉKTNTAL, axe00v émwewos NHW TA VUV 


10 deOn Awa. 
IPO. Mavu pèv oiv. 


ZO. Kai piv ndovns ye wraúrtws máar TO yévos épavn. 


IIPO. Kai pada. 


E. 1 wy (post rerrápov) add. *S, Bekk., om. Cl. II et pr. A. 


jv om. Aw 


oe 
Flor. aji. wan’ T. kaír. F, kaírol Cl. årokpvóuevos A. 5 Q wpwrapxe 
rhs aovófjs Cl. IAAIIZBCH Flor. a,b,c,i: rfjs eovófjs à wporapxe *S. kal 
kaXós Cl. AI (vulg. om. xal). 8 voids] voy T, viv *S. vov) vols Cl. A et 


fortasse pr. II. où Cl. A. 


as to the genus to which vois belongs: 
so that Schol. ad A. /. rightly has yevou- 
arns’ ò olov yevvýrns 7) ovyyevns Ñ &y- 
yovos, wy Td TeNevTator ékóéxea0a4 uer- 
vov. For ‘son’ yevérns may be used (e.g. 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 462) but never yervńrns. 

Hence might be suggested yévovs yevé- 
rns or simpler yévous éÉrgs in the Homeric 
sense of this word ‘a clansman’: but in 
this case we should expect roi yévous, so 
that I should regard yévous as a gloss on 
alrlov or dittographic blunder, and read 
simply érys roô m. Cp. Soph. 268 D 
Taurns Tis ‘yeveds...rov dvrws codusrw 
evar, and Rep. 547 A, with 7l B 211. 
This Homeric allusion will explain the 
wadid below, and also the words voüs uev 
airías qv £vywyevüs kal rovrou sxeddv 
TOU "yévovs, which are not suitable if Socr. 
had already used such a word as yevv7jrns, 
or an unqualified -yévous, of the relation of 
Mind to Cause. 

14. A«xÜcvros: Tov Terrapwy <®’ > 
Tv jpiv tv Tovro. I follow Herm. and 
Badh.! in accepting Stallb.'s correction. 
AexÜévros ray Terrápwv, wy jv Tuv Év 
ToUro is the vulgate, retained by Wb. and 
Klitsch ; but Bodl. Vat. omit à», and Ven. 
AZ omit 7», and the passage is manifestly 





p» H. 
SLA. 9 Kéxrnrat cxeddv mies Tiv om. F. 


yévos A. 
Ta vov huv È. 


corrupt. Perhaps we should better account 
for the text of the majority of Mss. by 
reading ray rerr. <d¢ yér — w» 7» or TOY 
T. <6’ éxely>wy. Badh.?sees in the words 
Tay T....ToUTO ‘‘a marginal note on which 
all correction is thrown away." 

I. Éxew...r)v dmókpvrw. For Eee 
of mental apprehension cp. PAaedo 71 A, 
100 D, Řep. 477 A, etc.—esp. in combi- 
nation with ixayds. 

. kal kaÀes eles is the reading of 
Bodl. which Wb. properly retains: Herm. 
altered to val, x. elm. Most edd. read 
simply kaAds elmes. 

8. voùs Siro, à éraipe. So Bekk., 
Stallb., Herm., Badh., Wb. for viv 6%2rou 
of old edd.: vod» 9. Coisl.: viv ù wots 
Bodl. Vat., ‘quod minus placet’? on ac- 
count of the foll. rà vuv, although Poste 
retains it. 

Here, then, ends the enquiry announced 
in 28 C, dtd paxporépwv riv oxdpw adrod 
TOU *yévovs rornowueda. After this impor- 
tant digression S. reverts to the original 
subject —the comparison between the 
rivals Pleasure and Intelligence. For 
the contents of the next sectiom, see 
Introd. 1. 
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ZO. MeuvopeÜa Š xai ravra epi apdow, ore voUs 
pev airias qv £vyyevijs kal rovrov oyedov ToU yévovs, vóovy) 
€ dcreipós TE avr?) Kal TOU PATE üpyxmv pHTE péra pyre réXos. 
èv avrQ ad éavroU éxyovros pndé éCovrós more yévovs. 

5 IPQ. Meurgoópe0a- | ras yap ov; B 

XVII. ZO. A& &) Tò pera rovro, & à ré stw 
ékdTepov avtow kai dia Ti malos yiyveo lov, ómórav yiyvn- 
olov, iðew nuas: mparov thy "990váv: wo'ep TO yévos 
avrjs mpórepov eBacavicapev, OUTW Kal TabTa TpOTEpa. 

10 Avays Ò av xopis THY nOoVAY ovk dv more Ovvatq.eÜa. ikavws 
Bacavioa. 

IPO. 'AAX ei ravty xp TopeverOar, ravTy Tropevo- 
pea. 

ZO. *Ap’ ovv coi kaÜámep enol daiverar THs yevéerews 

15 avTOv TÉPI ; 
OPO. To | otov ; e 
" ^ ^ , , 
20. , Ev T kowd pov yéve dpa paiveoOov Nom re Kat 
noovn yéyvea a4 kara diow. 
TIPQ. Kowov óé ye, à dite Xoókpares, vropipvpoKe 
20 NGS TL Tore TOV Tpoe.pnpuévov Bover nior. 

ZO. “Eora rar eis Õúvapw, à Oavpdore. 

TIPQ. KaAos eres. 

ZQ. Kowòv roívvv úmakoúvwpev 6 Ò) TOv Terrüpov 
rpirov éAéyopev. | 
I ueuv)ue0a w. 2 rod om. ACH» Flor. a,b,c,1. 3 atr» Cl. 4 €v 
éavrà dd’ éavroü Allw, èv aórQ ad’ éavroü Cl. PAEZBCH : d$! éavroü èv éavrg *S. 


€ 
B. 7 wAj6os Cl. AIT (A mg. 7á6os). ómórav ylyvnoOov C, óvórav yl- 


yvou0or A. Io 6é Cl. duvdueba E. I2 : áX TAZCEFH, Bekk.: 
eidem dant *S, Ald. el ravrny F. 14 : ap’ I'EEFH, Bekk.: eidem dant 
*S, Ald. yevécews ws abràv II. 


C. 17 dpa pawdéuebov A: palvechov aua ES. 


19 vropluynoxe Cl.!, add « Cl.? 
24 €déyouev om. F. 


8. li5&y nas’ mpéTov thy ńovýv' 
orep krÀ. This punctuation is due to 
Stallb., and is now generally adopted, 
though opposed by Klitsch. 

9. Tatra TpóT«pa, i.e. v Q and ĉıà rl 
TáÓos. Here pleasure is again treated of 
as a concrete fact of life (no longer *viewed 
per se and apart from pain, which acts as 
a salutary vépas'—to cite Paley's note), 
and so passes from the purely abstract 
and metaphysical category of the repov 
to that of the xowdy or jukróry. This 


apparent inconsistency of statement re- 
garding the nature of pleasure, due simply 
to change in point of view, has much dis- 
quieted certain interpreters of the dia- 
logue: see Zz£rod. 11. 

23. kovov T. vTrakovogtey 8 Bj, ‘by 
common one must understand’ :—the 
nearest parallel to this use of the verb is 
in Soph. 261 D. I suspect we ought to 
insert before ô its antecedent éxetvo. Paley 
conj. vrovoder. 
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IIPO. *O perà TÒ direipov kai Tépas éXeyes, êv @ Kal 
vyieuav, otpa 96 Kal dppovíav, éríeao ; 

ZO. | K&Xuor elmes. tov vovv Se Sr pdduor yon D 
TT POOEXE. 

5 IPQ. Aéye póvov. 

Z0. Aéyo roivw THS dppovías pev Avopevns npiv ev 
Tots dois apa ús TS dvoews kal yéverw adynddvev 
ÈV TQ TOTE yéyvea 8o. Xpóvo. 

IIPO. Ildvv Aéyeus eiKOs. 

10 =0. áv d€ apporroperns TE kai eis THY aUTNS puow 
eios noovny yiyverOat Xekréov, i Sel Òr OM yov mepi 
peyéaTov ort TáXio Ta py9gva. 

IIPO. Otua pev ge opÜas Aéyew, © ZXokpares, Èj- E 
Qavéarepov O€ éti Tavra TavTa TreipaieBa, Aéyew. 

15 XQ. Ovwkobv rà OÓnuóciá mov kai wepipavyn paaorov 
c'vvvoev ; 

IIPO. Ilota; 

ZO. Iei uév vov Maus Kat Avr ; 


IPO. Nai. 
2 XO. 'E6«67 9é, mAjpwors yryvopevn mv, ndovy ; 
IPO. Naí. 


ZO. Aos 9 ab phopa kai Múry [kai Avos], Ñ SE TOV 


1 : ô l'AEF, Bekk.: 


eidem dant *S, Ald. 
D. 3 8 xddduor’ Cl. A et pr. II, non alteri dantes. 


2 érides Cl. A et pr. U, ér(8ecov H. 
nec dant 'EEF. : Tov 


Cl. Mader’) káANwTa A. 7 Mew] AJoews A. 
E. r4 čr om. F. ravra Cl. A, om. pr. II : rà avrà *S. 18 celym... NUR 
B. 20 ¿ðw ABCw : wô) "S. 22 +6é iyos II, ólyms w. Acts Cl. 


2. olpat & kal dppoviay, ér(0ero; For 
this absol. use of olua: in parenthetic 
Rae cp. Rep. 465 A. But when had 

armony B so classed? See note on 
26 A supra; and observe the dubitative 
icm Avopé rd 

6. s dppovlas pév Avopívns.. tv 
Sè PAE g atk For this theory of 
(physical) pain and pleasure, as consisting 
of two opposite processes of divergence 
from a mean state (púsıs), cp. Tim. 64C ff.: 
TÒ uèv Tapà icu kai Blaoy yiyvdpevov 
á0póov wap’ nutv TáÜos ddyewdy, rò Ó' els 
gvow drip má d0póov 795, krTÀ.; Rep. 
583C ff.: and for a criticism of it, see 
Arist. Æt. Nic. X. iii. 1173? 31, ff. 

1I. @m@iovens is suspected by Badh., 


AM 0€? 
b. 


who suggests máy lovons or éravovons : 
but the force of the prep. here is similar 
to that in dzoóo0vat, reddere, and drédocts 
32 A; cp. also Zim. l.e. 

20. 51 86 wAripwors y. m., 45. So 
Stallb., Poste, Badh., Wb., after best 
MSS.; but Schleiermacher and Bekk., 
with some poorer MSS., give édwd7 dé wh. 
But (1) é0wó?) dé makes the proper corre- 
spondence with melvy pévy mov above; 
(2) the order would be wAjpwors 5¢ ¿wð 
yeyv.; (3) ¿wh here Pd not food but 
eating, as in Rep. 

22. Sos 8’ E wn Oopa. kal Avan [kal 
Avors]. Stallb., Badh., Poste, and Wb. 
follow Schleierm. in obelizing kai Aócis as 
a gloss on $8opá. Cousin and Klitsch at- 


32 A] 
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vypoU madi TO EnpavOey mrypovaa | divapis doy: Ôd- 


kpugis ÒE y av Kai OudAvous 7) Tapa p 


vow, TOU mviyovs 


máOn, Amn, Kata vow 8 ù) maw amóGoaís re kai piés 
2 


Nõový. 


IIPO. Ilávv èv otv. 


ZO. Kai piyous 7) pev mapa drow Tov Lov trys d 
Tyros mHéis Avan: mddw Ò eis ravrÓv amióvrov Kai Oua- 


82 A. 
2 dé re A. xal &áAveocs om. mg. II. 
noovy (addito : val :) in mg. ponit rc. È. 


tempted their defence; but the word Aéeus 
is certainly wrong, as its sense has been al- 
ready given by $60opá (=Avors four lines 
above). I would suggest however that the 
error comes not from a gloss but from a 
mistake in copying, and that we should 
read kal abes: aðsıs (from aðw, ajos, as 
Opaiors from 0paíw), ‘parching drought,’ 
is not elsewhere found, but its appropriate- 
ness may be confirmed by Efigr. Gr. 1037, 
8 divy atm: Ovid Met. 11. 130 sitis arida 
guttur Urit: Hor. Sat. i. 2. 114 fauces 
urit sitis. To the ideas of depletion and 
of consequent pun associated with Hunger 
there is added, in the case of Thirst, the 
third idea of lack of moisture, which is 
conveyed by rò £»-pa»0év only in the 
common text, but by both avers and 76 £. 
if my suggestion be accepted, so that the 
symmetry is improved if a third subst. be 
retained. But if this conjecture be right, 
it will involve a transposition, since the 
antithesis demands that A/-75 come last; 
so perhaps we should read ólyovs 8 að 
$0opà xal <avois> AUwy. Similarly below 
we have the genit. wvl-yous and plyous. 

1. Srdaxprors Bé y! ad kal BuíA veris 1j 
Tapa vow, ToU avlyous etl Avan, 
kard voy 8’ 5j máy damddocts re kal 
Wvgts ySovy. I adopt the punctuation of 
Wb., who follows Stallb. and Schneider 
except for a comma (in place of a colon) 
after MT: similarly Poste, except that 
he absurdly puts a mark of interrogation 
behind Avwn. The vulgate put the comma 
after &dAvors, taking 7 T. $. T. wv. 7. to- 
gether; and so too Klitsch. To &iáxp. x. 
ddd. Stallb. supplies rod vypod—‘ dis- 
cretio ac dissolutio (humidorum) naturae 
contraria, qui sunt caloris effectus, dolo- 
rem affert." 

Badh., however, brackets dtdAvors as 
being a mere synonym of Óiáxpwts and as 
spoiling the symmetry of the sentence, 
when Óótákpuis = ámóóosts, rapa $.— xarà 


1 orh) hõovh: Tl Ww»: mg. 


zZ. didxprots...750v%4 om. pr. II. 


3 9 5] 9e corr. Z, 57 *S. 5 Tü»v... 


$., Tv(yovs rán = Yikes, Nór = 00r— 
and he also objects to dó$oct:s without a 
genit., to supply which he transplants 
plyous from two lines below and inserts it 
below 7 and wddw: but these objections 
seem merely captious. 

6. Kal plyous...awigis. For this double 
gen., one active the other passive, with a 
single subst., cp. Thuc. 7. 34, Madv. 
Gr. Gr. 8 52: thus piyous may be a gen. 
of source or cause, ‘rigor frigore effectus." 
But Badh. cuts out plyous (see preceding 
n.: and the next sentence, eis radrdv 
KTA. displeases him yet more, because of 
(1) the use of dxó; (2) the plur., which 
‘refers to nothing yet mentioned’; (3) els 
ravrév, which ought to imply meeting, not 
separation : hence he proposes máu de 
ravrns Üuakpuopuévgs or wadw Ôè rev TA- 
yévrwv  Qukpwopévov, or ‘at all events 
something very different from what we 
now read."  Schleierm. conj. eis ri» 
avTOv $ícw, suggested by Stobaeus’ els 
Thy avri» cw (Ecl. Phys. 9o). Stallb., 
however, tries to defend els ra’réy as “in 
eundem statum in quo fuerunt antea," 
while to the genitive plur. he supplies 
Trav vypav from the preceding ris vypo- 
tyros. For ô’ els ravrév, I once thought 
of 6¢ réraprov, which involves a change of 
but three letters (| to m, c to €, y to p); 
the sense will then be—‘conversely, for 
the fourth case, reversion and dissolution 
in the natural process is pleasure,’ since 
Cold is the fourth instance of physical pain 
and pleasure (after Hunger, Thirst, Heat) : 
for réraprov (without art.) as adv. acc., 
cf. Phaedr. 266 E. But els Thv avrà», sc. 
vypérnra, would be a better correction— 
or possibly è x <arà> rairéy (IZ=K). 
Change, however, is needless; as Dr 
Jackson reminds me, the text is amply 
confirmed by 77». 64 E máy éxl ravrov 
dmvovons eldos, 65 A ka0wrdpeva dé els rò 
airo made. 
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^ € ^ ld 4 
Kat Evl Àoyq OKOTEL 


/ € , a a ^ ` 93 A 9 , s 
EL got péTpLos 0 Aóyos, Os av $ TO èk TOU dmeipov kai 
A 

Téparos Kata pow | évxov yeyovos eldos, omep éXeyor B 

e L4 ^^ 
ev TQ TpócÜcv, órav èv rovro PUcipynrat, THY èv POopay 
5 Amny elvat, THY Ò eis THY avrQv ovaíav Oddy, ravrqv Ò avd 
Taw THY avaxapynow arávrov 990vjv. 

y A 2 ld 2 » 

IPR. "EoTc* Soxet yáp pou rior yé Twa EX ELV, 

ZO. Tovto uév Toivwv êv eldos rÂwpela AUTNs TE kai 
noovns év rovrow rois málerw ExaTépais ; 


IIPO. Keio. 
XVIII. 


X0. Tider Toivvv avris 


^ ^ x M 
S S KATA TO 
mys Vvxm 


TovTaV Tav TraÜnuárov mposðóknpa | TO èv pO TAY 7Oéov C 
ehri{dpevov ðv kai Oappaéov, to 86 mpó røv uTnpov 


$ofepóv kai aXyewóv. 


IPO. "Eor. ydp ovv ToU «Oovüs kai Avans črepov 


2 Tov] Tis omnes. 
B. 4 ro/ro pr. Æ. 
7 : €orw: Cl. Éxew obrw rc. II. 
C. 13 @appadratoy AFH et pr. X. 


2. € co. pérpros ô Adyos, ‘if the 
definition is just in your eyes’: sérpros 
is a significant term throughout this dia- 


logue. 
D T9...«(80s,...brav p. T. $0. miv 
0. A. evar. Another case of ana- 
coluthon, the original accus. being sup- 
planted by a new subj. of the infin., so 
that the former has the guise of a loose 
acc. of respect. Cp. 30 AB. 

7. TÓToy yé Two txeav. Cp. 61 A 
TÒ d'ya00v nro cas 7) kal riva rÜ oV 
aùroŭ Anwréov: Rep. 414 A ws ÈV rU TQ, 
ph õe axpeBelas, elpjoOac: ib. 559 A 
mpoehwpueba Öh Te wapdderyua éxarépwwy 
..lva tury AdBwuey aùrás. Thus rú- 
Tos is used of general representation, 
adumbration, or outline. 

iy ToóTo:ws rots materi. After 
these words Stallb. suggests the insertion 
of évóv —but why make Socr. talk illogi- 
cally of one wd0os ‘existing in’ another? 
év is simply ‘in the case of,’ like év rov- 
tas below, 32 C. Poste reminds us that 
in Rep. 585 “an equivalent definition is 
extended to all kinds of Pleasure, in- 
cluding intellectual," which explains state- 
ments like that in EA. Nic. Vil. 11: Aws 


né] mèy ôù &. 


5 aùrôv Cl. dé Cl. 
II TÓ Om. A. 


Avrr Cl. Allzo. 15 obv om. ASF. 


ovx ávya80v parl rv 700v», 8rt vüca 
700v1) yéveals srw els púow alcOnri, où- 
Sepia è yéveois a vyyevijs Tots TENEO. 

II. Tí(OÓe« Tolvvy. rolyuy is here not 
inferential but transitional, as in Ref. 
603 B, Gorg. 459 A. The next class of 
feelings to be examined are of the purely 
mental, non-physical kind—“ pleasures 
of hope" and pains of fear, concerned 
neither with rà *yeyoróra nor with rà ra- 
povra, but solely with rà uéAXorra. Cp. 
Lach. 198 B Séos yap elvar Tpocóoklay 
péXXovTos kaxob. 

I3. éXmópevov is obelized by Badh., 
on the ground that “‘it is not the expected 
thing but the state of expectation which 
is either painful or pleasant." But mpos- 
5é6xnua (which appears to be a drat Aeyó- 
pevoy) means not ‘an expected thing,’ but 
*an expectation'—and if one may *hope 
a hope’ (cognate acc. with act.), why 
should not a hope de hoped? Perhaps, 
however, we should read éXriouév wv 
(in which conj., I find, Gloél has antici- 


pated me). 
mpc TGy Avrnpov. VBST, Poste, 
Badh., Wb.: mpò rov Avrwv, Herm. after 


Cl, 
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eldos, TO x«pis ToU cóp.aTos avrns TNS Wuyns Sia mpos- 


doxias yiyvópevov. 


€v yàp ToUTOUS olai, Kata ye 


zo. Gobos uméhaBes. 
THY épnv ofay, eiukpwéa TE EkaTEpous yvyvop.évois, cS 


5 Soxel, Kai QJLLKTOUS vans TE Kal doris, eudaves ever Iau 
TÓ mepi THY ndovny, moTepov Odov éort | TO yévos dcTagTóv, 
7) TOUTO Lev érépo TUL TOV mpoetpnp.évav. Soréov Huw yevàv, 
yj Sov òè kal Moy, kaÜdmep epp. kai VvXpo kai TACI 


3 
TOUS TOLOUTOLS, TOTÉ pev AOTACTEOV QUT, TOTÉ de OUK QO0"TO- 


I wpogóok(as Cl. TAIIZBCH v Flor. a,b,c,i 
D. 7 rwl om. Cl. et pr. II, in mg. ponit A. 


9 tore dé] rd rl de Cl. 


dox DS TOU Toparos avris THs 

ere again Badh. sees tauto- 

Yxi "due to the blundering ‘sciolist,’ 

and accordingly he brackets a/r$s r. y. : 

but it would be intemperate to follow 
him. 

These mrpocdoxjuara are illustrated by 
Paley thus: ‘ ‘how delightful it will be 
to get home to a good dinner'; *how we 
shall feel the want of food if we are 
detained three hours beyond the dinner- 
hour,' etc. These are the anticipations 
respectively of wAnpwors and Avots ápuo- 
vias.” 

3. dv ydp rToúrois, olpat, xr. This 
passage offers difficulties. (1) To what 
does rovras refer—to the poo Sox) para 
alone, or to the eldn? (2) Is ws ore 
sound ? and if so, is ıt more than merely 
tautologous? (3) How can radra (what- 
ever they are) be Avw*s Te xal jdovijs 
&pkra? Stallbaum explains thus: (1) év 
ToUTos = Èv TQ mpo TOF jóéwv kal èv TẸ 
xpd TOV AvTTpOGV Emi ouévy mpos Soxn- 
part. (2) oluan K. r. é. óav, ws doxei 
are said “per abundantiain quandam," for 
which cp. Phaedo 60 c, Hipp. Min. 369 E. 
(3) du. N. T. K. hô. — rev cuppliews obo 
A. T. K. NÒ., i.e. fear free from pleasure, 
hope free from pain. Badh. (1) takes 
rovros to refer to the two dôn of physical 
and mental feeling: (2) explains x. rm. é. 
0ó£av as “ modifying the confident air" of 
olua, and ws óo«e( as implying uncer- 
tainty regarding the purity of the eldy (in 
ed. 1), or else (in ed. 2) as ‘a gloss to xará 
ye Th» éuny, before bókar was added by 
way of explanation”: (3) in ed. 1 renders 
‘pleasure unmixed with pain, and pain 


: mpocdoxlay *S. 


4 el\cxpwéow CI. 
8 d¢ Cl. AZII et corr. Z (vulg. re). 


with pleasure,’ but in ed. 2 proposes el^. 
0' éxarépacs yryvouevas kal. dulkrous AU- 
was T€ xal hõovaîs, as instrum. datives 
to éudarés EcecOar. Paley seems to agree 
with Stallb., rendering *For in these 
expectances,— which, as I view it, are 
each wholly independent of body, and so 
unmixed with actual pain and pleasure,— 
I think that we shall find a clear proof,’ 
etc. I believe this to be the right explana- 
tion of rovros-—but not quite correct as 
regards the modifying phrases, of which 
oluat, kaTà...ó0ta» should be taken to- 
gether as qualifying the verb (dud. Éce- 
Oa), but ws doxet (‘as we are agreed’) 
with the partic. (€fA. yeyy. x. dylxr.). 
Ast proposed to read elAcxpwots re karé- 
pov *ycyvopévov, ws 8., kal ápikrov, Averys 
re kal 70ov)s: but no change seems re- 
quired. Hirzel, after Badh., takes éxar. 
of contrasted physical and mental feel- 
ings, and proceeds, “atqui si de volupta- 
tis et doloris generibus quorum alterum 
in solo animo alterum in corpore versatur 
verba illa ut debemus accipimus ista Mrs 
T€ kal 70orfs e quibus qui aliter locum 
interpretati sunt sensum aliquem extorque- 
bant nullum omnino habent intellectum. 
Itaque...verba ista ejicienda sunt." 

érépo Tw. . .Soréoy, i.e. ., as Paley 
notes, to the xowdy or jukróv, as opposed 
to the ducxra *á09 now under considera- 
tion. 

9. Tois rovovrois, Tori péy. Before 
Troré Badh. inserts ws—and either ws or 
ór. (which I should prefer) seems re- 
quired: possibly the following ws, not 
indispensable in its present place, belongs 
here. aùrá, i.e. hory kal Avery. 


D 
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orev, ws ayala per ouK ovra, €viore 0€ Kai evia Sexopeva 
THY TOV dyabav č éaTw OT, puow. 
TIPQ. 'OpÜórara déyets, ott TavTy my Set StarropevOnvar 


TO võv peTadiwKdpevor. 


zo. IIpdrov p.év Toivuy TÓO€ Evviðwpev ws eimep Ov- 
TWS | ETTU TO MEN Siapbetpopevev p.v avTov adynddy, E 


davar wopévwv 


è ndovn, TOV pare SiapBerpopever ire 


dvad olopévov évvotja e p.ev TÉpt, rivo. Tote ef Set Tore Èv 


ékáa TOUS evar TOUS bors, | Grav OUTOS oyy. 


opóðpa be 


10 T pog éxav TOV vouv elmé: dp ov máca dvayKn may èv TÓ 
róre xpoóvo pov ire Ti Avrreta Oar pyre nOecOar pýre péya 


PTE oppor ; 
TIPO. “Avd yin p.v. ovv. 


zo. OvKovv eg. TUS Tpirr) Hae 7 TOLAUTY Oui Oca 


15 Tapa T€ THY TOU | XaipovTos Kal Tapa THY TOU Avrovpévov ; 
IPO. Tt piv; 
2 ğrTe omnes. 3 StadnpevOjvacS. 4 rüv Tlw. Ówokónevov pr. È. 5 wpürov... 
non alteri dat Cl. 
E. 6 dMywyóó» dv. Quac wfouévov Cl. ATI. 8 rép TH: rep S. IO dpa Cl. 


a 


TQ om. H. II phre ri] ph re A. 


1. @vlore & Kal (wa ...terw Sry 
dtow. I accept Badh.’s? correction— 
which had occurred to me independent- 
ly—örņ for the vulgate óre. Stallb. 
cites Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 9 for éva Eorw å, 
and Phaedo 74 B évlore...róre uèv...TÓTE 
8é, Laws 893 D E Eorw öre.. .TÓTE pèv... 
rore 0é—but evidently none of these avail 
to support the intolerable tautology here. 
iod in ed. 1 suggested červ ov. 

3. SrvamopevOnvar. Steph., with Ald. 
and Bas. r, reads the unexampled d:adn- 
pevOnvac. The metaphor, drawn from 
the chase, is frequent in Plato: cp. Soph. 
216 A; Phaedo 66 A; Tim. 64 B; Lach. 
194 B; | Parmen. 128C; Polit. 258E, 284 B, 
301 E; 64 ff. infra, etc. But this reply of 
Prot. seems scarcely natural, and I suspect 
some corruption, 

5. §vviSwpev’ ws. So Stallb. punctu- 
ates, explaining ws as merely connective, 
etenim. Badh. puts a full stop after guy. 
and brackets ws, then changes 76 Neyóuevov 
to ray yevouéywy, on the ground that 
‘without some qualifying adverb 7. 2. 
cannot be used in any other sense but 
‘what is commonly said,’” and that we 
have here a confusion of adnOas Né-yerat 


une T 


t 
I4 "4 A, uiv T : om. EF. 


of statements and óvrws fori of facts, — 
next brackets aùrôv as referring to no 
plur. expressed or implied-—then alters 
otrws loxy to ofrw oxy—and finally cuts 
out the ri before AuwetcOar. | abT Àv cer- 
tainly presents grave difficulty, and 
Stallb.'s explanation (when he makes it 
= ékelvov, referring to vypév, rvi-yos, pryos) 
is far from satisfactory ; but I am by no 
means sure that Badh.’s lection is prefer- 
able. Gloél Proposes to read rà» heyoue- 
ywy and excise a/rÓÀv as a later insertion: 
but this conj., though simpler than Badh.'s, 
equally lacks support from Mss. If rà Xeyó- 
evo» is taken as parenthetic, there can be 
no objection to the use of óvrws fort. Or 
if 7ò Ney. is used to cite a proverbial dictum 
(as regularly) ought we to read ows efwep 
KTÀ. and suppose an allusion to Soph. 
Phil. 21? This however would not help 
out aùrôv, which might be emended to 
púrwv used as in Soph. 283 E, is 40I A. 
I4. TY pov...dudBeors. So Bodl., 
followed by Stallb., Poste, Wb.; but 
Coisl. has 7v, which is preferred by 
Badh. For an account of this intermediate 
state, cp. Rep. 583 C ff., Zim. 64 c ff. 
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zo. "Aye Ò) tovuw, TaUTNS mpoPupod peroba. mpós 
yap THY Ths doris Kpigiv ov oLLK pov peprno Gar TAvTHNV 
eof ney 7 pý. pax) 9é te mepi avrys, ei Bovre, dia- 


TEPAVOLeV. 
IPQ. Aéye motor. 


zo. To Tov ToU ppovew &Xouévq Biov olof ws rovrov 
TOV TpOTrov ovðèv dmroxwhver bv. 
IPO. Tov ro) HÀ Xoípew. pnde Xvmreia Bau | Méyes ; 


>. 


"EppyOn yap Tov Tóre Èv TH trapaBodp Tv Bier 
10 pndev oci pyre péya pre apikpov xaipew TQ TOV TOU 


Voeiv Kai ppovely Biov &Xopévo. 

IPO. Kai pada oras pp}. 

20. Ovxovy oŬTWS av Exeiv@ ye Umdpxot' Kal tows 
ovdey dToTov, ei mávTav TOV Biwy è écri Üeióraros. 


IPQ. Ovkovv cikós YE OUTE xaipew ToUs ÎeoÙs ovre TO 
évavriov. 
ZO. Tldvy pé» ovy oùk eikós: doxnpov your avrav 
88 A. 2 radrns corr. I Bekk.: ra/rg» *S. 3 avrady A. 6 Bly A. 
g 
B. 8 Aéye EF. 10 det w. péyay ABCHw. ròv om. A, ante 79 
ponit EF. 12 wan’ T. éppéOn TZBCF. I3 obros corr. È. 
ixdpyer 2, trdpxor tv. : xol E, 15; ure e rods add. Cl. AII. 
17 obv om. TA. : doxnpoy CI. 


2. pepvnoSa. tatrny. So Poste and 
Wb. aer most MSS. Taír$s is Bekk.'s 
corr., after corr. in Coisl., adopted by 
Stallb. Badh. however, in ed. 2, brack- 
ets both peu». T. and 7) uh as a ‘foolish 
supplement." "There are some instances 
of meu». with accus. in poetry (e.g. Aesch. 
Cho. 492, Soph. O. 7. 1057), though this 
rare constr. is certainly strange here, esp. 
immediately after raérns pepy. above: so 
perhaps we should take Taóry» with 
xplaw, however harsh the order of words. 

6. T. Tov TOU dp. Blov.. ovdey 
daroxwhva tiv. adh. brackets TQ and 
éX\ouévw as: borrowed from below and 
wrongly making dwoxw\vet govern a dat. ; 
but as Stallb. says ovdéy daroxwdve is 
** absolute dictum" : cp. Matth. Gr. 8387: 
but possibly we should read dwroxwAdov 
7j», as preparatory to the foll. róre. 


9. rére ly rjj wapaBoAyq. See 20 Eff., 


esp. 21 DE. 
13. oùkoðv otrws. Badh. in ed. 1 
B. P. 


follows Bast. and Steph. in writing obros, 
after Ven. Z; but in ed. 2 he retracts 
that view, translating—‘/n this way then 
(this being so) it would be the very life 
which he had already chosen.’ Stallb. 
explains ofrws by “*intell. WOTE , badey 
wire péya wire oucxpoy xalpew ”: but 
Badh.'s view is to be preferred. 

éxelvp ye is altered by Badh. to éx. 
Te, as being ‘‘absolutely without mean- 
ing," thotigh it is hard to see why. For 
0eóraros, cp. the doctrine of the *theo- 
retic’ life in E/A. Nic. x. 7. 

15. ore rò lvayr(oy, i.e. Avretota:, 
rò év. being adverbial and euphemistically 
substituted for the positive word. rovs 
Geovs is given by Bekk. etc., after Bodl. 
Vat. Ven. II, but Stallb. refuses to re- 
tain the art. Poste contrasts the view 
expressed in ÆA. Nic. VII. 14, 1154? 25 
el Tov Ù pósis åri) eln, del 7 abri 
wpüis nolorn Eorar. 5d ò 0cós det lav 
kal ám M» xalpe 700v». Cp. Met. XI. 7. 
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ExaTEpoV *yvyvóp.evóv. éa Tw. 


TAATQNOZ 


[33 B— 


adda Sy TovTo pev Ere kai eis 


3$ , , 9^ M ld , ` ^ ^ ` 
avis mo kejóp.eÜa, éav | mpos Xoyov Tt 7, kai TO vo pos C 
Ta Óevrepeia, éàv pù) pos rà Tporeia. Svvapela poo Hewat, 


m poc coj.ev. 
IIPO. 'Op66rara Xéyes. 


XIX. ZQ. Kat pyr ro ye érepov elBos rv noovar, 6 
Ths Puys avrns epaper elvai, dia pvýpns wav éarri yeyovds. 


IIPO. Ilocos; 


e y v 9 
Z0. Mvyjpny, ws éowcv, OTL TOT TTU, TpóTepov dva- 
` ; y , y 
ro AnmTéov, Kal KiwOuvever Tad ETL mpóTepov aia Ünaw pvý- 


pens, eb pede, Ta mepi tath "piv Kata Tporov > 


yernoer Oa. | 
IPR. Ilos dys; 


avepa Ty 


EQ. Bès rov mepi TÒ rópa páv ékáarore maÜnuárov 
15 TQ èv ev TQ COopat. karac Bevvipeva, piv emt THY jvyv 
Oue£eAÜeiv, ama ékeivgv doavra, ta 0€ du dpdoiv ióvra 
kai Twa womep cecopov é€vriÜévra idiuy re kai kowóv 


ékaTÉpo. 
TIPO. Keio. 


ZO. Ta né» Sy py Ov apdow idvra dav Tov 


NV 


rpav pope Mavhdávew, rà 06 Su dupow pr AavOdvew, ap’ 


> Q7 2 A i 
ópÜórara. épovper ; 


IIPO. Ilós ydp | où; 
C. 2 éftmwkeyoópneÜ0a omnes. mpós rà om. H. 3 Óvrápe0a w. 
TpocOjvat, rpocOhowpev A. 6 rére A. 9 forw Cl. r1 7à add. Cl. AHIZ. 
D. 14 Tov] rà» Cl. AII. 16 ô? om. Cl. II Flor. a,c. 20 whom. A. 
éay C. 


I. els atOrs Erioxedpeba. The fut. is 
Bekk.’s corr. for émioxeywpeba of MSS. 
which Badh. denounces as ** both less suit- 
able in itself, unusual with elcat@cs, which 
requires a future, and quite incompatible 
with *poc810opev." elsatdcs ‘hereafter,’ 
as commonly, e.g. Phaedo 115 A, Protag. 
357 B, and 24 D supra. 

2. mpos Adyov Ti dj: cp. 18 D, 42 E. 

9. pyipyv...dvadnwréoy. Stallb. de- 
fends the verbal (1) as meaning not 
resumption but merely assumption of a 
question for discussion, as in Polit. 261 c, 
Apol. 22 B, Men. 87 E, infr. 34 E etc.; 
and (2) as affording “ facetus uerborum 
lusus." In ed. 1 Badh. accepts this view; 
but in ed. 2 he denies the propriety of 
either áva- or rapadywréov and conjectures 


Tp. ay eln \nwréov—needlessly. 

10. ate8«ew: supply again dvadnr- 
TÉéoy elvat. 

It. Katd rpórrov, of which the contrary 
is árò Tpórov 34 A, is common in Plato 
for ‘duly,’ e.g. Cratyl. 415 B, Polit. 310 C, 
Tim. 42 E, Laws 638 C: dwd rp. occurs 
in Crat. 421 D, Theaet. 143 C, al. 

I4 Os Tov Tep( krÀ.. This is an ac- 
count of afc@nois, defined as an affection 
of both body and soul together. Cp. Tim. 
43 C ta TOÔ cónaros al xwhoes él Thy 
yuxnv pepbuevar mpoorimroirev’ at 07... 
alcOjoeas twdwaca KxéxAnvrac: also #6. 
42 A, 43 DE, 64 B ff. Sensation involves 
consciousness. For the initial 6és, cp. 
Theaet. 191 C 0és 5% pot Adbyou Évexa.... 
évév kTÀ. 
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34 A] 

X0. To roivvv Nen Gévar pndapas vod Bs ws Aéyo 
AHOns évrav0d Tov yeverw" éo yàp Ann pnips efodos 
n 8 ÈV TQ Xeyopévo. viv OUT yéyove- ToU O€ uýTE Ovros 
pare yeyovóros Tw yiyverOar pavat Twa amofloNiv arorov. 


7 yap ; 
IPQ. Tí ppv; 


M 
X0. Ta roívvv ovdpata perdBade povov. 


IIPO. Ilocos; 


X0. 'Avri pev ToU Ned Gevar TIV pump, ÓTAV arabs 


auTn ylyvytas TOV g'e.o uv TüV TOU TOMATOS, 


nv viv 


AnOnv | kaXets, avaro ĝnoiav érovopacov. 


TIPO. “Epaov. 


zo. To 6 è év én maler TNV puny kal TÓ capo, Kou 
yeyvopevoy xowmp Kat kweia Fan, travy Ò av TNV Ki~now 
ovopdlwv ata Ünow ovk amo rpómov $Üéyyov av. 


IPQ. ‘Ady Peorara Aéyeis. 


IQ. Ovxovv ròn pavOdvopev, 6 BBovAóp.eÜa. kaXetv. THY 


ata «cv ; 
IPO. Tí pyv; 


E. 3 00] 5? Cl. A, dov II. 
ante rod om. I' viv om. 
84 A. 


I5 où TÓppw Tpómov yp. Cw. 


2. Arjens evravOd wou yévecw, ‘the 
arising of forgetfulness somewhere in that 
state.’ -yéveois AROys is equivalent to 
popà uv), and the point of the remark 
is that the term AeAnPévac (or hOn) here 
is used, for lack of a better, to mean ‘un- 
consciousness’ not ‘forgetfulness’ proper, 
i.e. a neutral state of mind instead of a 
process (yéveots) from opposite to op- 

site. 

Ajey prijpns EEoSos. We should al- 
most expect a word like áxpigós here 
to point the meaning: should we read 
AHOn <À Y åNnberh >? For the def. cp. 
Phaedo 75 D Ñ ov ToÜro AHOnv réyouer, 
émioTuns adroBoXhv; Symp. 208 A 
AHOn yàp éxworhpns €&050s—which pas- 
sages suggest that émiorjuns, not uráuns, 
may be the true lection here also (MN = 
TricT). 

4. yeyovéros we.  Stallb.'s corr. of 
MS. rûs, now generally adopted, as by 


4 Tw] mws S*, Bekk.: rôs Cl. 
: pr II. 
13 76 Cl. TAARIIZBCFH : r9 *S 


IO TOV 


à Cl: & *S. 14 Kkolynow A. 


Poste, Badh., Wb. : more would be an 
almost equally easy correction. 

10. fv vow AjOnv Kades. On the 
ground that Prot. has never actually ap- 
plied this term, Schleierm. and Heindorf 
emended to tva uh A. kadgs, while Badh.? 
obelizes the whole phrase; but werdBare 
uóvor seems sufficient to confirm the text : 

‘which at present you usually call.. 

13. KowT ytyvépevov. Badh.? follows 
Sydenham in reading yryvóueva, because 
the sing. partic. besides being an anomaly 
would obscure the notion of ‘joint par- 
ticipation’; but surely the use of the sing. 
for plur. rather emphasises the notion of 
unity. 

15. otk did rpó*ov. See note on 33C. 
Stallb. prefers to accentuate dao which is 
given, he says, by Mss. in ep. 470 B, 
Theaet. 143 C, 179C, Phaedr. 278 D, Tim. 
25 E, by Vat. A here and also (which he 
fails to note) by Bodl. 
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68 TAATQNO2 


[34 A— 


Z0. Lwrnpiav Toívvv aia Ürja eus T)» pyypny Aéyov 
oplos av Tw Aéyou kad, ys rrjv eunv dd€av. 


IPO. | 'OpÜB'os yap OUV. 


>. Marius òè dvdprvynow ap ov duadepovoray éyoper ; 


PO. 'I TOS. 
>0. "Ap oUv ov TOOE ; 
TIPO, To Totor ; 


zo. "Orav a. pera TOU g'oj.aros éragxé mob y Vx, 
TabT avev ToU TOMATOS avTy ÈV éavr[) OTL páMara ava- 


io Aap, Bary, TOTE dvapıuvýo reo Fai mov \éyoper. 


IIPO. dvv pev obv. 


7 yap ; 


zo. Kai pav kai Tav dmolécaga. puneny etre aia bý- 
ews eiT av ù pabrjparos avus TAÚTNV dvarrohjnon maw GUT) 
éy €auvty, | kai ravra. Evpravta avapvrja e Kal pvýpas mov C 


15 A€yopev. 
TIPO. “Opbas Aéyes. 
X0. OO D 


IPO. To otov; 


B. 4 Aéywuev Cl. A, Mouse» E et corr. II. 


copa Tos m ACE: €&racxev Cl. 
9 páNcr T IO Aéyoyer C. 
C. 14 raóra] távra F. 


ernpíay alohjoews Tiv prýpnv. 

Stallb. T explains that memory 1s to Plato 
in German phrase ‘‘das Bewusstsein von 
Empfindungen und Wahrnehmungen ”— 
continued consciousness of impressions 
and perceptions. Cp. Theaet. 163 c ff., 
Cratyl. 437 B 7 pium vavTl Tov unvuer őri 
pov) corw éy ry puxn: Arist. An. post. 11. 
19. 99^ 26 ff. évodons 3 aloðhoews Tois 
pev trav (quy eyyl-yverat pov ToU alo05- 
paros...€év ols 5 (eyylyverat), Evears <p> 
alaÜavouévois Éxew Eri év TH yvxTp...ék uev 
otv alco07,0ews ylyverat vhu, KTA.: id. 
Met. 1. 1. 980* 28: we might also refer to 
Hume's * ideas,’ and to Lady Macbeth's 
* Memory, the warder of the brain.” 

áváprnais differs, in that it is a purely 
and independently mental action, while in 
p»jux is involved afo093ets and therefore 
bodily x(vmots. 

8. Uracyé mob’ 5j Wuxi. So Stallb. 
Herm. Wb. and Bath with the vulgate: 
but Bodl. Vat. Ven. II give dá» Yuxh, 
whence Poste and the Zürich edd. read 
mán 7: but, as Badh. remarks, moré 
“adds to the clearness of the sentence." 


12 dr’ Cl. 
gtupravr’ T. 


xápw drmavr elpynTat TavTa, ETT. TOOE. 


8 frafe ZBH : Eracxe... 
wad’ ù yvx*t H, Tá8n yux Cl. AII 


13 elr w. 
17 rabr' Cl. r6de; Cl. 


For the def. of dvdusynocs cp. Meno 85D 
TÒ 66 dvadauBdvew adrov év arp émiarhuny 
ouK dvapiprioxes bal égTiww ;, wdvu ye. 

I3. ad0is tavTny áve roo. This 
rare word seems partly chosen from its 
likeness in sound to the preceding dmoAé- 
gasa : it is a metaphor from ploughing, 
cp. Lat. woluere, uersare (animo). 

14. Gvapviyoes kal pvýpas. For urj- 
pas Sydenh. proposed urs AvaKT AT ELS 
—and the use of the word here is strange, 
following so soon on Jj4»u»s in the 
stricter sense. Stallb. cites 4»7/uas xal 
bkas from Laws 645 E, and mapaddévat 
Tas aigOjoes Tais pynuais from 964 E, 
which are of little help for the present 
use—nor has he told us how far the two 
terms differ, or if they correspond to the 
distinction between u»ux alcOjoews and 
poten pabiparos. I incline to write 
kal <dvadjyes> uus: cp. uvüums 
dváNqyus, Ar. Mem. 2.2. There seems 
to be no early authority for áváxrmeis. 
Gloel, too, condemns kal pynpas as 
" Zusatz eines Lesers.” Badh. seems to 
have overlooked the difficulty. 
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XQ. "Iva. 78H THY THS Wuxns vj9ovr)v Xwpis odparos ru 

pora kal évapyéarara, hd Hl Kai aa émiÜvuiav* dud 
yap rovrov TWS TAVTA dj.dórepo, & eoue dnrova Oa. 

XX. IPO. Aéyopev Toivuv, © YwKpates, VÒN TÒ pera 
TAaUTA. 

20. 
poppi avrijs dvayKaiov, ws €owe, Aéyovras axoreiv. 
yap viv Tpórepov eri daiverat \nmréov émiÜuuíav. elva, ví 
TOT ETTU Kal TOU yeyveraa. 

IPQ. = Korapev Toívuv: oŭðèv yàp dmoloüpev. 

20. “Atrohoupev p.v. o)v, kai TaUTá ye, @ Iporapxe, 
eupóvres ó viv Cyrovper, [amoXovpev] rv mepi avrà ravra 
aTopíav. 

IPO. 'OpÜcs npivw: TO Ò éQe£gs Tovro: meupopeÜa 


Tod ‘ye mepi yéveaw ysorns kai v&cav [rjv] | 


15 Néyeuv. 


ZO. Ovxouv viv dy meivyy re kai cijos Kat T0ÀÀ' érepa 
TovavTa epapev elvai | Tiwas émÜvpias ; 

TIPO. X$ó0p a y. 

XQ. Ilpòs Tí ToTe apa TavTov BXéjavres ovre modv 


20 Suadepovra tatl évi mpoaayopevopev òvóparı ; 


1 707] 14 omnes. 


CF et pr. 3 was Cl. Eoxev 
D. 7 abrhy Cl. II. 
12 dà corr. T. á*oXoüpuev add. Cl. AI. 


1. (va jön T)v ms puxqs ý. The 
MSS. give uý: wy is the conj. of Schütz, 
Heindorf, and van Heusde, adopted by 
Stallb. Badh. in ed. 1 and Poste read 
à», following Grovius, Ast, and Zürich 
edd., on the ground that wy ill suits the 
superll. ór. másra x. évapyésrara, as 
Schleierm. argued ; but in ed. 2 B. reads 
D dua (? dua Te). I once thought of &’ 
abray, but now accept Herm. and Wb.’s 
ixa 75n, supported by Prot.'s reply, and 
the per corruption in Polit. 303 A. 

zl" 9 s Voxüs is the reading of 
Bod Vat. - Ven. II, followed by Poste, 
Badh., Herm., Wb. ; but Stallb. supports 
the vulgate T yuxfis as corresponding 
better with the omission of art. before 
c paros—not quite a convincing reason. 
xepis cupmaros Stallb. ,explains as a 
brachylogy for x. Tis cwu., comparing 
41 C infr., Protag. 358 D, Gorg. 455 E; 
but I fail to see the aptness of such an 
ellipse here: the point is not so much the 


yxy H, yvxy T, rôs puxis Cl. AII. 
11 uèv add. Cl. AIIZ. 


2 kal post uddora om. 
6 ToXAÁ...non alteri dat Cl. 
Traurn corr. È. 


16 reviv H. T0ÀAÀÀ Cl. 


separation of mental ový from bodily 
78. as from bodily «ivnocs or from ale Onors. 

6. Tácav [Tijv] pop piv avrys. I 
follow Badh. in bracketing the art., as the 
meaning should be ‘every,’ not ‘ the whole’: 
but possibly rý» is a corruption of viva, 
‘every individual form.’ pop = el0os. 

12. Lnrodpev, [dwodotpev]. Thesecond 
dwro\. appears in Bodl., Vat., Ven. II, 
and is retained by Turr. and Poste, but is 
excised by Herm., Wb., Stallb. and 
Badh. as a marginal gloss. Badh. further 
omits the xal before raérd ye and changes 
5 to à, so as to give an accus. to the first 
dToXoUjev. and a proper antecedent in 
plur. to ara rara. Perhaps we should 
alter the first dwoXoüuev to ámopoüper, or 
else the second to drodvcouey—and xal 
may be corrupted from xará, and a óé 
lost after eùpóvres. For this corrective 
use of ué» o)» cp. Symp. 201 C, Gory. 
466 A E, Rep. 331 D, etc. 

19. Tp9s Tl...raŭròv BXépavres. Stallb. 


kai D 


E 


IO 
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IIPO. Ma A? où pddiov tows eiretv, œ Xokpares, add’ 
Op.ws Xekréov. 

ZO. "'ExeiÜev 57 èk trav avrov dw avaNafopev. 

IPO. Iló0ev Òr ; 

ZO. Aujg mov Aéyopev ékdaroré T; 

IIPO. Ilos 9 ov; 

ZO. Tovro dé y esri kevovra ; 

IPQ. Ti pv; 

XO. "Ap' ovv TO Sibos eoriv ériOupia ; 

IPO. Nat, mwparos ye. 

ZO. Ilóparos, | 7 mAnpwdocews twparos ; 

TIPO. Otpae pev mAnpacens. | 

XO. ‘O Kevovpevos pav apa, ws €oukev, émÜvpet rav 
èvavtriwv 1) ráa xev: kevoUjuevos yap epg mAnpova- Gan. 


70 


15 HPQ. Xadóécrará ye. 


E. 1 pa...non alteri dat Cl. 
avrà» *S. Aágwper pr. S. 


v 
0 jf F, Shwe II : ypy S. 
ZBCHw, tr. Cl. 4 Kevovoba FS. 
rós *S. haec non alteri dat X. 
85 A. 11 7] wéuaros 7) rc. T. 


comments: ‘‘hic raùróv est idem quod 
TÒ Éy s. 7d yévos, rà elóos." This is mis- 
leading: ravréy is the common, unvary- 
ing quality, in view of which a number of 
objects are called by the same name, and 
so form a genus, in spite of minor differ- 
ences of type. For a def. of éxi£vula, cp. 
Arist. De An. 11. 3. 414^ 4 @ 9 alcOnors 
Ümrápxet, ToUrw hov re kal AUW...ols dé 
TaÜTa kal 1) ériOupla: ToU yap nddos Spekes 
airn: Eth. Nic. Il. 4, 1105 21 Aéyo 
8e vá0 uev ewcOuulay dpyhy PbBov...ddws 
ols Ererar Hdovh 7) Nó: also Zin. 42 A, 
Rep. 437 B ff, and the etymology in 
Cratyl. 419 ©. The Stoic view of this 
váÜos may be seen in Stob. Ec. 11. 166, 
Cic. Tusc. 1V. 11 ff. 

3. 4k tev avTGy is added by way of 
epexegesis to ékeiQerv, as in Luthyd. 
271 C éÉvreüO0tv  mo0év elow ék  Xiov: 
Phaedr. 229 B évOévie uévro« moÂèv amd 
ToU INocoĝ. TáA with dvaAdg. is not 
tautologous, since the prep. does not neces- 
sarily imply resumption: cp. 33 C, note. 

. upy Tov Adyopev ékacTroré m; 
So Stallb. and Wb. : Bodl., Vat., Ven. II 
give óuyy yé Tov: while the vulgate is 
Oui» vov. Below all Mss. except Paris. F 
read xevoüra«, not xevotc@at. Badh. reads 


ye; Cl. 
continuant haec eidem Zw. 


3 éx Trav abrav wad Cl. AII : rddw èk rv 
5 &vy$ Cl. TAARZBCEHw, Flor. a,b,c,i, 


yé wou Cl. AII. 


éxdorov Cl. TS 
to Toóarós Cl. II et pr. TA : Tóna- 
II wwparos; Cl. 


Seyh” Néyorres, Néy. ék. Te, supposing 
that Aer was corrupted to rem, after- 
wards “so supplemented as to become yé 
rov.” The infin. is supported by such 
passages as Meno 75 E, Protag. 358 D— 
and in these formulae r: regularly refers 
to some subst. or infin. (cp. Meno 76 A, 
88 A). mov, as Stallb. tells us, is to be 
joined with Aéyouer, for which collocation 
he cites Phaedr. 258 A, Polit. 306 E. 

I suggest dupa ye Néyouev ÉxaoTós To 
more. And below, perhaps, for erl x. 
we should read ef tt xevoüra.. For 
‘we’ as subj. to diay cp. ò Kevovpevos 
Heavy dpa l. 13 infra. 

Liebhold proposes uf yé rov, Aéyo- 
bev, éxdororé Tis, ** man dürstet, pflegen 
wir zu sagen, jedesmal, nach irgend 
etwas," cp. à y' ériüvur twos évivyuei, 
35 B: and Paley, too, suggests res for re. 

12. olipa piv wd. This use of pév 
without a following àé is not infrequent: 
cp. Soph. 221 A, Laws 676 a. Fora 
similar fine distinction, cp. that between 
qm and àv ob in Theaet. 184 C (referred to 
by Paley). 

13. TOV dvayrlev 1j mdoxe. The full 
and more regular form would be 7. é. 7.4 
wdoxet, which was actually proposed by 


IO 
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XO. Tí ovv; o TO TpOTov KevoUp.evos éorw oTro0ev eir 
aicOnoes mypdceus épdarour’ äv eite pvýuŅņ, ToUTOV ô 
ÝT év TQ viv xpóvo macxe pnt év Te mpóole moror 


éraÜev ; 
IIPO. Kai ras; 
20. AMA uv ô 
IIPO. Hós yàp OU ; 


ZO. Oùk apa 6 ye ráa xeu, rovrov émBupe. 


' érvOupav | twos émvpue, paper. 


Sul yep, 


TOUTO de Kevaris: o 6€ émifuuet TANPØTEWS. 


ZO. IlAgpóceos y apa mý te TOv TOU Supavros àv 


M P A ^ 30 7 ^ , 
XO. To pev 07 copa advvaTov' KevouTaL yap Tov. 


IPO. Nai. 
éparotro. 

IPO. “Avayxaiov. 

IIPO. Nai. 


zo. Thv yvxnv dpa THs mÀnpoiaeus éóámreo Gat Xovróv, 


T] pvp Nov ort 
TIPQ. ZXxeó0v ovderi. 


XXI. 


20 TOUTOV TOV dyer ; 


IIPO. To cotov ; 


| TO yap àv čr aìg épawairo ; 


ZO. MavOdvopev oiv 6 oupBéBny’ mpi èk 


ZN. Zóparos émvuíav ov «cw «Qv obros 0 Aóyos 


ytyver Gan. 
IPO. Ilos; 
3 wdoxe uht] Táoxew dr pr. A. vpóc0e TA Bekk.: mpóobev *S moore Cl. 
6 ye Cl. 
B. 6 éwcOupety corr. F. 8 dp’ Tw. 9 9' CI. II 'y' dpa Cl. II, 
yàp pr. A (vulg. dpa). eri óXor 671 : Cl. 


17 TQ yàp Cl. TAARIZBCo : rd riv yàp *S. haec priori continuant EH. 


à» om. F. lr’ add. Cl. AII Bekk.: 
haec non alteri dant EH. 


Stallb. (cp. Gorg. 481 C, Phaedo 115 D 
Rep. 339 E); but the omission of the rel. 
pron. is supported by Phaedr. 275 A, 
Rep. 334 E, Euthyphr. 12 A. 

I. 6 Tò Tporov «rÀ. The order, says 
Stallb., is ó T. wp. xev. & òr. éámT. dv €. 
alo. e. uv. wAnp. rovrov Ó krA. Badh., 
however, brackets wAnpwoews, which ap- 

ars to be a gloss on rovrov, as the máĝos 
in question is v Nijpuacs. If wAnpwoews 
is to be retained it might be taken (as 
Paley prefers) as gen. after alc@noee and 
pynun, while To/rov...Éra8e—which is 
synonymous — belongs to épdrr. But 
mnpoceus ... €pdwraro below suggests 


om. *S. 
ody Cl. AII : yoó» *S. 


épdyoro =. 19 pMavÜávopev...] 


another order, viz. épdwr. v. e. alo. c. 
py. T. Ó krA., in which case rácxe. will 
apply to aic0., &ra0ev to uynuy: which I 
incline to think the best interpretation. 

ri. wWAnpoceds y’ dpa ary tt. So 
Stallb., Poste, Wb. and Badh.!, with 
Bodl., Ven. IL: yáp Vat. Badh.? brackets 
~’, remarking that “the ye is useless un- 
less we change its place and read r. dpa 
ëv yé ti.” Possibly we should read rapa 
for y ápa. 

TOV is partit. gen. after Tt, ‘some part 
of the thirsting man,’ i.e. his cua or 


yvx1i. 


B 


C 
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EQ. “Ore rois éke(vov mabypaow évavríav dei mavros 
{gov pnvier THY emixetpnow. 

IIPO. Kai pada. 

zo. HÒ opý ye emt roUvavriov dyovca 1) Ta tabú- 
s pata 89Xot mov prý ovoay Tay Tois mabýpasıv évavriov. 

IPQ. Hávv yE. 

ZQ. | Thy dpa. émá;yovaav mi Ta émiOupoupeva, dro- 
deiEas prý 6 Aóyos Wuxis CUpTacav THY T€ ppv Kat 
émiÜvpiav kal rhv dpyrjv Tov (wou mavròs amépnver. 

IPO. ‘OpO6rara. 

zo. Ar apa Tpav TO Topo, Wey Ñ TL TOV TOLOU- 
TOV TáGXew ovðauy 0 Adyos aipel. 

IIPO. "Aljféarara. 

ZO. “Ere Ò) kai TOOE Trepi TAUTA TaAUTA. korr avonjo wer. 
15 Biov yep elôós rí pov paiverar Bovrer Oar ÓnÀovv 0 Aóyos 

Tp» ev TovTOLS aurois. 

TIPO. | "Ev tiot Kat ToLo mepi Biov ppates ; : 

zo. "Ev TQ mdypovo bar Kat kevoug at kal TATW oo 
mepi cernpiav T orti TOV Lov. kal THY POopay, KaL €l TiS 

20 ToUTOV èv ékarépo yiyvopevos nuwy adyet, tore de xaipet 

kara, TAS pera [SoMás. 

IPO. “Eor. Tavra. 

ZO. TiS rav év péow rovrov yiyvytat ; 

IPO. Mas è péro ; 
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IO 


T)» évivulav & et mg. EF. 6 ye om. pr. A. 
8 kal Thv éviüuulay AZCH:w Flor. a,b,c,i et rc. B. II Olym 
hua rò copa Cl. AIL: 
13 aipety CHw, épet corr. I’. 
tavra Om. A. 15 BovA\ccOa 


2 decxvier YP. II. 
D. 7 dp T. 

Cl. A et pr. II: àuy$...áNyfférrara om. A. 

TÓ cua. duy *S. welvnv Cl. A et pr. II. 

14 Tavdra Cl. A et pr. TI, aùrà pr. E, rà avrà *S. 

Cl. TAAZIIZ BCHw Flor. a,b,c,i : BovrAeveoOa *S. 
E. 17 rep Blov Cl. AI : Blov mép S. I8 kal kevotcOa om. pr. &. 19 

Cl. 20 évom. A. rére vulg., róóe A. dy pr. T et corr. A. 


TE 


figure of speech seems to be borrowed 
from the draught-board ? (Badh.?). 
19. Kal el ms...peraBoAds. The con- 


7. Thv dpa iráyoveav... ‘In demon- 
strating, then, that Memory i is that which 
conducts to the objects of desire, the dis- 
as often in this dia- 


course has made it clear that it is to the 
soul that belong the whole of impulse and 
desire and the sway of the whole crea- 
ture.’ wuy and wuxijs, the emphatic 
words, are centralised. 

12. 6 Aóqos aipet, ‘the argument as- 
serts, or makes good, euincit: cp. Rep. 
604 C, Parm. 141 D, Crito 48 C: "the 


struction is irregular, as 
logue—the present form being substituted 
for kal dv r@ áMyev...xalpew: also roré 
pé would naturally be expected before 
å\yeî, cp. 36 E n. 

23. dv ToUvTev. Cp. Rep. 583 C ff. 
peratü ToÜTOU ducoiy év péow ov Tjovxíav 
Twa wepl Taira Tis yvxfjs KTN. 


36 B] 
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XO. Aca pèv TÒ málos aiy), peprNTat 06 TOV hõéwv, 
av yevopévoy mavour’ àv TNS ddynddvos, myparar dé pyre: 
Ti TÓóre; doev 9) p) Pape avrov èv péso rov | taby- 


párov etwat ; 
IIPO. oper pev. our. 


20. Tldrepov dhyouwS ohws 77 Xaipovra. ; 
IPO. Ma Ai’, dhà Surly Twi hurry uTrovpevov, Kara. 
bev TO capo. év TQ malýpaTtı, kara O6 THY Wuyny mpos- 


Soxtas Tit Tólg. 


20. Ios, @ pwrapxe, TÒ Surhouy TS Avans elmes ; 
p OUK EOTL Lev OTE TUS HOV KEVOUMEVOS èv rib $avepg 


ToU minpobýoeoha | 
TicTOS EXEL; 
IPO. Kai pada €. 


kaÜéarnke, rorè òè roUvvavr(oy aved- 


ZO. Mov o)v oUXi ehriLe pèr miņnpobýoeoha TQ 
pepo ba Soket wou aipe, dpa dé Kevovpevos ÈV TOÚTOLS 


Tous xpóvows aye ; 
IIPO. *Avayrn. 


20. Tór apa avOpwros kai tadda (Qa Avmeiraí me 


20 Gua Kal xaipeu. 


I xd BC, any Cl. ASIH, ddyetv Florentini: dd-yet *S, Bekk. 
2 yeyvouévov T et corr. AZ. 
3 Mà $àper Ñ $Ouev ATI. 
IO elmes om. II et pr. A. 
17 áMé& S. 


corr. Z: av om. *S, Bekk. 
AII : werdjpwrat *S, Bekk. 
86 A. 5 uiv om. EF. 
B. 13 €xew F. 15 oUk T. 


1. Ou piv rò málos...pýmo. There 
is some divergence here in Mss., see the 
critical note. The subjj. d\y7, TAypórat 
depend on óra» supplied from above. 

7. pa AC,dÀXAd. Fi icinus has “non 
gaudentem per Iouem, sed," etc. ; whence 
van Heusde suspected the loss of Mi xal- 
povra before uá—Uunnecessarily, since uá 
has here a negative force, as seen from 
the following d\Ad: cp. Gorg. 489 D, 
Euthyd. 293 C, Alcib. 1. 109 D, 110C; 
i a 85, Nub. 330, 1291, al. 

ty Tẹ mabhjparı. Stallb. once pro- 
iod to excise the prep.—needlessly, 
since it serves to point the contrast be- 
tween the present and fut., the physical 
and the mental: translate ‘in the 
course of the affection.’ 

On wpocSoxlas T. T. Paley remarks, 
“ As when a man gets impatient from 
having to wait long for his dinner." Cp. 


Hdéwy ww 
wAnpa@rat Cl. 


19 Tóre Cl. dp Cl. T. 


Rep. 584 C ai wept wedAdvrwv ToUTwV èk 
Tpogdoxlas yiyvéuevat TponaÓO cec Te kal 
Tpohumyoes kara raura. ÉXovaw. 

16. v rovrots rots xpóvois. So all Mss.: 
but the expression has aroused suspicion. 
Stallb. formerly proposed év rois adrois 
xpóvos, while Badh. in ed. 1 regarded 
Tois xpóvois as the addition by ‘some 
glossator" to an orig. êv roórow. èv Toú- 
Tos Tovvavtloy might be also suggested, 
or év rois TOU <owpuaros> wévots. Paley 
writes: ''Perhaps the sentence is pur- 
posely interlaced; ‘at such times he feels 
at once pleasure and pain.'" This is an 
obscure saying, but if it means that èv.. 
xpévos ought naturally to be at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, as referring back to 
the previous forw öre, I believe it to be 
the right view—which precludes the need 
for any textual change. 
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XO. Tí JA órav dvehmiors xn Kevoúpevos reúčeo ba 
mrypadcrens ; áp ov TOTE TÒ OvrÀovv yiyvour’ àv mepi TAS 
Avmas TdÜos, 6 cov vOv dyn karióQv @HOns amas elvai | 


s OurAobv ; 


IIPO. "AXyfécrara, à ^ Xókpares. 


v4 


ZO. Tavry 959 rp ckéje. rovrov TOV Dra npn TOOE 


xpna op.e0a. 
IIPO. To mot 


20. Iórepov 
3) wevders elvar Né ope ; 





Ava. ; 
X0. las dé, ð IIporap 


Tavtas Tas Av 

4 Ld 3 A q 9 y 
7] Tas pév Tiwas fa) Geis] ras Ò ov; 
IPO. as 9, à Zókpares, àv elev 


Xe $oBov av diss 7 





\ t ` 
aL yoovas 


a 


peves noovat 7 
Vevóets, 


15 7] poa okíaL adn eis 1j 7 p, 7 Sófar adnGeis 7) pevBels ; i | 
IPO. Adgas pev éyoy dv mov c'vyxepotnv, TO 


repa TAUT OUK av. 


zo. Tas pýs; Adyov uévroi Twa Kwouvevopev ov TTávv 


cuAKpov éreyeipew. 
IPO. ' Méyess. Y 


X0. 'AXX ei ps Tà mapeinàvhóra, @ TOL Kelvov 
TàvÓpós, VOGTURONS QS TOUTO GKkETTÉOV. | 


4 93) add, Cl. All et rc. & 


C. 7 Troa/ry A. 
IO ras om. AII, add. Cl.? 
D. 18 pévror] uev A. 
ávópós *S. 


4. áros SvrAo0y, "indifferently (or 
without exception) double’: “a less ap- 
propriate word has been chosen for the 
sake of playing upon óurAoür " (Badh.). 
For the oxymoron cp. áàAy0às wevóés, 
Theaet. 189 D. 

7. TÓ0€ xpno d.a... .Tórepov aAn6eis. 
Here begins that discussion of the truth 
and falsity of pleasures which has caused 
such a stumbling-block to some critics of 
Platonism. Cp. Rep. 585 A ff. and Ne- 
mesius de Nat. Hom. P 223 (cited by 
Stallb.): and see App. F 

12. mås 8, o È. So most edd.; but 
Turr. and Poste follow Bodl. in omitting 
dé. 

I5. GAnOets 7 WevSets, after ófa, are 
suspected by Paley as an interpolation. 

18. Adyov...éweyelpev. For the met. 


"pos 
rode F, rovrwy róðe T. 
12 8 om. Cl. AII. 
21 el] 7? corr. T, del S. 


8 xpnodbueba X. 
ñ) al Cl. II et pr. A. 
22 rávópós Cl. AIT; rot 


cp. Z'Aeaet. 184 A, Cratyl. 411 A, Rep. 
450 A ovK lore 8cov éopdy Nbyww ère- 
yelpere. 

21. @ maî 'Ke(vov tavSpds. This VOC., 
says Stallb., is applied to Prot. ‘‘facete’ 
as the disciple of Philebus (cp. supra 16 A 
where Phil. says w Taióes—and Laws 
769 B maíBes Surypagwy, ' pupils’): “quod 
si ita est, facile apparet urbane carpi 
Prot. et Phil., qui antea sedulo cavendum 
statuerant, ne disputatio extra oleas va- 
garetur. Etenim tanguntur hoc loco illa 
p- 17 ESQ." : sotoo Poste. More recently 
this view has been defended by Mr J. 
Adam (C/ass. Kev. X. 5, P- 237), who 
compares Rep. 368 A d maides ékelvov Tob 
dvdpés (of Glaucon and Adeimantus), 
and says: ‘‘Prot. is xAnpovsuos of Phil.’s 
Aéyos (cp. Rep. i. 381 E) and is con- 
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IPO. "Icws rovre ye. 
ZO. Xaípew roivyy Se Aéyew Tois àÀows pýkeow 7 
kai OTWOUV TOV Tapa TO TpoTHKoV Aeyouévov. 
IPO. 'OpOos.— 
5 XQ. AéÉéye Ó5 pov vind 
dei Trepi Ta avrà, à vüv dy pov 
IPO. [ds 99 dys; 
XQ. Wevdeis, ai Ò aÀnÜeis ovk eioiv ydovat ; 
IPO. Ios yàp av; mE 
ZO. Ore 8) óvap ovf vmap, was dys, [€orw] ovr èv 
pavias our èv Tapadpoa vau ovdels éo Goris more Ooket 
pev xaipew, Xoípet 0€ ovdapws, ovd av Ooket èv Avrreto la, 
Aumeirat Ò ov. 
IIPO. dv ovrw ravr’, © Zokpares, yew mávres 
15 veu paper. 
ZO. “Ap’ oiv opÜds; Å oxemréov eir opÜcs eire pj 


yàp éué y ever Sua TéAovs E 
€ue0a amopy para. 


IO 


Tavra, Aéyera: ; 


E. 5 yàp ué ye Cl. 


m poe0£ueÜ0a, *S. 8 5’ om. pr. A. 


A et corr. Cl. (Tapa... posívaus) : rdoas dppootvas *S. 


I4 radr’ Iw. 


sequently described as his son." But 
Badh. takes the words literally: *'the 
word éxeivos is often substituted for the 
proper name in speaking of an absent 
or deceased person with respect...It is 
not known who was Protarchus' father, 
except that Socrates above calls him Cal- 
lias, but he no doubt belonged to a 
principal family in Athens.” So Paley 
renders ‘‘son of a distinguished sire." Cp. 
Soph. Zach. 1017 © mai roid’ ávópós. 
But as neither of these explanations seems 
satisfactory, I add the suggestion that the 
ref. may be to Gorgias (ob. c. 375, pro- 
bably years before the Phil.) who is 
mentioned as Prot.'s instructor in 58 B ff.: 
Gorgias’ work on rhetoric may have 
treated of ‘digressions,’ as he certainly 
was noted for pn, and the Gorgias 
deals with Pleasure. 

2. Tots Grows prykeow, ‘long dis- 
courses’: for omission of Aéywr cp. Rep. 
437 A, where pynxivew is used without 
A&yov. Cp. Polit. 283 B ff. for Tò Tpocfjkor 
(déov, rpérov, uérpiov) as the law limiting 
digressions (mapaóelyuara, etc.) in dis- 
course; esp. 286 D xph Tóv re wóyov 
ékáarore kal Érawvov movetobat Bpaxurnros 
Gua kal wükovs àv dy del mépi Aéywuev... 


6 del AZ: alel *S. 


wpovdéueba Cl. TAII : 
II wapadpocvvas 
6oxket) dy dor) F. 


éorw Cl. 


kplvovTes...mpós TÒ Tpémov: also Cratyl. 
414 E TÒ wérprov Set purdrrev kal TÒ elkós, 
sc. in etymologizi 


5. 8d vuv del Cp. da plov del 


39 E. 

6. mepi ra avrd d is the reading of all 
MSS. and most edd., but Badh. substitutes 
raîra “for the unmeaning rà aùrá of the 
Editions." lf weretain ra aórá I suppose 
it must be meant to emphasise the notion 
implied by 8. r. ác(—continued attention 
fixed on Si one constant subject. i 

7. TÖS ns; This is ‘restored’ b 
Badh.? ‘from so E to Socrates,’ 1 
incline to think rightly, cp. ws js just 
below. 

8. wevBets, ai 8' dAmOeis. Elliptic 
for al èv y. Cp. Protag. 330 A, 35 E 
supra, al. 

9. was ydp dy; i.e. oddapuds. 

IO. ote Sr óvap...terw. Badh. and 
Wb. follow Stallb. in bracketing écrw, of 
which St. writes: ‘‘adscriptum uidetur 
ab iis qui formulam odre bvap 006’ Ürap 
per se seorsum accipiendam putarent, 
neque omnem uerborum constructionem 
satis perspectam haberent." Poste re- 
tains the word. For the adverbial for- 
mula cp. 65 E. Possibly we should read 
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IPO. XXxemréov, as y éyo | painy av. 
AvoptodpeBa 91) cadéarepov črt rò viv Sy Xeyó- 


pevov ndovns Te Trép. Kat SdEns. egre ydp mov Ti Sogdlew 


an 


76 
XXII. 
Y xo. 
np ; 
IIPO. Naí. 
20. Kat reola; 
IPO. Naí. 


ZQ. Kai uyv kai ro So€alopevor éori 71; 


IIPO. Toes 9 ov; 
| X0. Kai ré yc à 
| TPQ. Kat mávv ye. 


£0. Ovxovv rò do€alov, avre òps avre 


\ eas 9 
TO 7nOdmevov NOETAL ; 


oplo 


So€dly, 76 ye So€dlew ovrws ovdéror azodAvow. 


, IPQ. | IIos yap àv ; 


XQ. Ovkotv kai ro vjOÓp.evov, àvre pløs avre p opÜds 
v y v ^ ^ 
Ora, TO ye ovtws vj0ea a, SHrov ws ovOérore doe. 
IPO. Nat, kai tov ovros exe. 


i .ZQ. "Oro 
Can Oris jv d 
20 9o Edler Ò 


< oKeTrTéov >> 





A ka A , , ld bj 
mote ouv dyn TpóTqo dda Wevdyns re kai 
thet yiyver Oar, To 0€ TNS NOOVNS uóvov d 
OVTWS\ Kal xaipew audcrepa cpoiws ener 


I ds y! éyw ZBCH* Flor. a,b,c,i, ws 8  éyo T : ws éyw *S. 


87 A. 3 lorw Cl. 


T. om. Cl. II, in mg. ponit A. 


8 xal post uiv 


om. A&F. T. om. pr. A (add. mg. Cl.). 10 @] ws Cl. II. TÓ 
om. pr. A (add. mg. CI.). I2 dy...dy Cl. AIL : édy...édy *S. I3 doédom 
Cl. AII. rò é ye F. oùôérore Cl. 

B. 15 d»...d» AIL: édy...édy *S. 16 7d dé ye F. ovdémor’ Cl. 
17 7000’ AII : rade? *S. I8 órw Cl. TATI: ry S*, Bekk. 6% add. CI. AII. 
I9 7 ue» X. dAnbes Tò Sotdtew rc. È. 20 9' delet A, om. T. olrcws 


(ut videtur) II, &yrws cum *S corr. E. 


Écrw öre, and suffer the irregular repe- 
tition. 

3. teri ydp rob m Bo£dtev piv; So 
Stallb. and Wb. Bodl. Vat. followed by 
Poste and Badh. omit 7. For óó£a, ro 
Soédfov (the subject), rò dogascuevor (the 
object) cp. Theaet. 190 ff., Soph. 263 ff. 

I3. TÓ ye So€dLev Üvres. Badh. 
brackets ‘‘the idle supplement dofd few, 
which betrays its origin by not knowing 
its place." We should rather expect an 
order similar to that below, ró y’ övrws 
noerOor, but there is no great cause for 
change. 

18. 6Tw mort ovv... <oKerréoy >. 
There is difficulty here with the text. 


črty is given by Bodl. Vat. Ven. II Coisl. ; 
while Stallb. and edd. read 7g. Reading 
órq we must either insert oxerréov at the 
end of Socr.'s remark, with Baiter, or 
else give the oxerréov usually given to 
Prot. to Socr., and make Prot.'s next 
remark consist of ”Apa...elvac; as Badh. 
does. Further in Ven. Z rà is inserted 
before &o£á(ew dé: and in place of Ange 
Stallb. writes efAnye (cp. 49 C, Tim. 
52 A). The clause 9o£áfew 5’...etAnxe is 
transl. by Stallb. **quum tamen utrique 
pariter obtingat hoc, ut revera et opine- 
mur et gaudeamus," for the juncture of 
which he cites Gorg. 464 A, Meno 77 D, 
Rep. 533 D: but Badh.? brackets the 
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IPO. Xxerréov. 
ZO. "Ap ote óf pev ÉmvyíyveoÜov Wevdds Te Kai | 


aÀnÜés, kai éyévero ov povov d6€a dia ravra, adda Kal mord C 


Tus ékarépa, a'kemréov dps TovT elvai ; 

IPO. Nai. 

ZO. Ilpòs é ye rovrous, ei kai TÒ mapámav piv ra 
pév €or. mol arta, noovn 86 kai AUN póvov dep éoTü, 
mou TWE 0€ ov yiyverOor, kai TaVF npiv Ovop.oNoynréov. 

IPO. A5Xov. 


10 XO. 'AAXX ovdev roUTÓ ye xaÀemóv ideiv, OTL kai mou 
qwe. májat yap eimopev, OTL peydAa,. TE kai OpLKpal Kai 


I5 


ogpddpa ékárepat yiyvovrar, Amat | re kal nOovai. 

IPO. Ilavrázac" pev ovv. 

ZO. *Av ÒE ye movopía rovrov, © llporapxe, mpoo- 
ytyvgrat Tw, Tovnpav pev dnjaopev ovro yCyvea Oa, Soar, 
movnpav dé kai noon ; 

IPO. 'AAAa ri pýv, © Xokpares ; 

ZO. Tí 9, dv opOdrns 7] rovvavriov opOdrynre Twi Tov- 


2 apd T. Cl. AII. yevóf; F. 
C. 


Cl. TAZBCEF, rod AII. 
corr. 2. 


D. 14 ye] ye xal H. 


whole of this clause, while in ed. 1 he 
suggests that dsolws ef\nde has been cor- 
rupted from duolws del d«Ae. Herm. 
keeps efAngev **eodem exemplo quo So- 
phist. c. r4 ex opt. cod. elAjgace pro 
ei(Ajxace scribendum fuit” : and Wb. also 
reads Ty..elAngpev.—On the whole I in- 
cline to retain órq and add cxemréov at 
the end of Socr.'s remark, with Baiter; 
since Badh.'s arrangement lays too heavy 
a task on Prot., who would scarcely even 
say oxerréov unless by way of echoing 
Socr., cp. 36 E ad fin. where Prot. repeats 
the oxerréov suggested by Socr.— The ar- 
gument is briefly this:—if ó0£a and hõovń 
are on a par as regards ovola (being 
always ‘real’), they should also be on a 
par as regards dA70era: but óo£a is incon- 
stant as regards 4X0. (admitting both 
contraries): therefore 7o»? should vary 
similarly in respect of 4A7@ea. This in- 
volves a distinction between ‘essence’ 
and ‘quality’ (mov), to which latter cate- 
gory ahd. belongs. 
ort 


2. dp So most MSS. and 


3 roia mg. H, roa Cl.: ómola *S, Bekk. 


8 

re H, re AZBCEFw, 5¢ cum *S corr. T. 
8 radv AATIBCEHw et pr. TF, ocv Cl. 

16 ôè om. II. 


4 Tara w. 7 Tol Z, vo 


éorov 


18 à» Cl. AII : ¿àv *S. 


edd., who give this clause to Socr.; but 
Badh.? reads apa dry ô., attributing the 
clause dpa...elvac to Prot., and the foll. 
val, mpós ye...dtomoAoy. all to Socr. But 
see preceding note. apd rı 9. is the read- 
ing of Bodl. Vat. Ven. II. 

3. word ms ékarépa. Cf. Soph. 263 A 
mordy ÓÉ yé Twá pauev åvaykañov Exacroy 
elvat tay Abywv...ròv pev wevót, rà» dé 
à^03. 

II. Kal e$ó8pa ék. yíyv. Cornarius 
conj. xal ogodpay kal ijovxalrepat éx. ylyv., 
approved by Steph. and Orelli: but 
Stallb. defends the present use of o¢odpa 
by 24 C, 41 E, Phaedo 93 B, Protag. 355 E, 
Hipp. Maj. 299 D. Badh.? brackets Adal 
re xal hõovai as a gloss. Paley takes 
c $ó0pa with ylyv., ‘do decidedly become,’ 
with the alternative ‘and each of these 
(great or small) in a high degree.’ I once 
thought that o¢odpa might be a corruption 
of diddpopon, cp. 12 D ff, the first two 
letters being lost after kal: but change is 
needless. 
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[37 D— 
Tov Tpooyiyrvntar; pav ovk opOnv pèv Oófav epovper, av 
opOdryta (a xy, TavTov € ndovny ; 

IPO. "'Avaykatov. 
IQ. *Av dé ye apapravópevov TO do€alopevor | 7, THY E 

5 Òóéav rÓTe apaprávovadv ye ovK opOnv opoXoygréov ovo 
òps Go£dLovcav ; 

IPO. Ts yap av; | 
ZO. Ti 8, dv av dAvanv 7) Twa *9ovyv mepi rò èp 
AuTEitay 7) TovvayTiov dpaprávovoav é$opapev, opOnv 


9» Ca 


10} xpo Tv *j T. TOv kaXov ovourov aùr trpoaaoj.ev ; 
IPO. 'AAX ovx olóv re, elirEp apapriüjaerat ye noovn. 
ZO. Kai pův €owé ye ndovn moÀAáxiws ov pera ddéys 
ops adda peta Wevdous piw yiyver Oar. 
IPO. Ilos yàp ov; kai rjv pev ddfav ye, © Xokpa- 
15 TES, | Ev TH Tovovrq kai róre Aéyopev Wevdn, THY © 98oviv 38 
auTny oUOeis dv more mpoocimot Yevdn. 
ZO. 'AMMG mpoÜópos dpives TO THS YOovys, @ Mpo- 
TApPXE, óyq Ta vuv. 


4 ye om. Aw. 





E. 8 4 Cl. II et pr. A. 
12 Éowev Cl. 
88 A. 


vyv Cl. A et pr. II. 17 rò Cl. 


2. Tairdv St ýSovýv; For this ad- 
verbial use of raùġróv in elliptic phrase, 
‘equally,’ cp. Cratyl. 404 E, Soph. 249 B, 
Symp. 169 E, Rep. 535 D, Protag. 318 A, 
344D. s 7 

~-epdpiopev, phy ... mpor ýr Opern. 
Badh. writes: “the Books have épopwyer, 
which is out of the question. Inqutrers 
are not supposed to gaze upon an error, 
but to detect it”; and so in his text he 
emends to pwpôper. Perhaps épevpwpev : 
cp. Polit. 307 C. 

10. Ñ Tv rav r. ôv. So Mss. and Badh. 
with most edd. ; but Stallb. reads 7j 7l 7. 
x. 6., on the ground that phy 4 xpuorí» 
equals rà óvopa óp0 4s Ñ x pua ríjs. Stallb. also 
says “dicere volebat Socrates: óp81» 7 

pnorhy 7 was avThy dvopdoouev;” But the 
uance of the query is surely much better 
onveyed by the indef., which implies a 
niversal negative for answer—and I can 
ze no ‘‘rariorem structurae enallagen,” 
rhen Óvoua mpocOnoew is merely a syn- 
nym for óvouácew (mpoceurei»). 

For cada dvéuara, ‘fine names,’ i.e. 
James of fine things, cp. Cratyl. 411 A 


7) 
I4 xal] àÀAà z 
I5 Aéyopuev] éAéyoyev libri omnes. 


åuaprávwpev A, duaprdvoy nev mg. F. 


. AII. 
ye om. È. 
Thy... yevós) om. A. 


i Cl 


Io TG» ov kaAG» F. 


noope- 


TaUra Tà kaAà dvépara—olovy ppóvnols re 
kal atvveots kal dtxacoctwn, Theag. 122 D; 
conversely aloxpa ôv. Rep. 344 B, paña 
ire Maj. 288 D, olkerixà, dv. Soph. 
220 B. 

Poste cites EA. Mic. 11. 6 and vt. 9 to 
at '*óp8j and duaprdvouca or àuap- 
contrasted 1n Greek as Right 














ópüórns have a 
applied to the inte 
falsehood, as applied t 
express conformity or n 
the moral law....It would t 
fallacy to infer falsehood from a 
Socrates seems to propose." i 

15. èv TH Toite kal Tóre A€you h 
pesi. Aéyouer is Stallb.'s conj. (ado; eg 
by Badh. and Paley) for éAéyouev of et^ noe 


and previous edd.: the corruptior, ^75 


from wrong division of roreAeyoue 77 
and Poste, however, retain é\ey * 


object. » Meno 77 D, 


brackets the 
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IMPO. Ovóév ye, ad dare ) dow Aéyo. 
XO. Avadéper Ò 7 pay ovdey, o éraipe, n pera 56&ns Te 
òps kai per. emLoTH NS ors TNS perà TOU Wevdous Kal 


ayvoias modus € exdorous nov uc 3 
s IPQ. Eikòs yobv pn T pik pòv vapépew. B 


79 


XXIII. XO. Týs ð Owdopas avrow émi Oewpiay 
EN ev. 

TIPO. e omy wor daivera. 

20. rj ez d 

i IIPO. Ty; 

XO. Ad€a, dapev, nuiy érti pev evdys, ears 96 kal 
adnOrs ; 

IPQ. "Eocrw. 


XO. "Emeroi uyv TaXTaus, ô v)v ð éXéyonev, 990vy 
15 kai Avr) modrs, GANOet Kai pevder doky Aéyo. 


IPO. Il&vv ye. 


ZO. OvKovr ÈK pvüpms re Kat aiohýoews d0£a "piv kai 


TO Ouadokdlew eyyeipew yiyve? | éx&arore ; C 
1 Ayw Cl. 3 ToÜ om. A. 4 åyvolas] libri dvolas. 

B. 8 ay’ Cl. 9 ride TAAZIIZBCH», rn dé Cl.: wh Se *S. 11 déta 
pév papey F. "iv čari om. H. pé» om. TIH. 14 hõov i 
kal Aúmm Cl.: doéd few w (et ed. Bas. a). I8 éyxeipety Cl. PATI, expe» E: 
éyxwpeiv *S. eyoyve0? A, ylyveo@at II, ylyvecd’ Cl.: ylyvera *S. 


I. otSéy ye, dÀN. ‘‘The ye is added 
to ovdels and ovdév before «Ar and its equi- 
valents. Cp. Eur. /ph. T. 548 (564) oddels 
ye why 0avoücav ovx ópüv $áos. Arist. 
Nub. 7 34 ovbév ye whiv Ñ. Protag. 310B 
obdéy y' el wh.” (Badh.) adwep dxotw 
Aévyw, says Poste, is better rendered ‘I 
assert that this is the ordinary use of lan- 
guage’ than ‘I speak as I am prompted 
by my companions’; but I suspect that 
the simple ‘I only. say what I hear’ 
(Paley) is more correct than either. 
**dkojUw, h.e. áxoícas érlorauat,” Stallb. 

3 Kal dyvolas w. ‘‘Sic Cornarius 
coniecit. Libri åvolas.” Stallb.: so too 
Bekk., Turr., Badh., Wb. But Herm.’s 
view on this matter is worth citing: 

a. ‘‘(ävorav) vocem omnino dici non po- 


iunxit, ävorav et dyvovay promiscue usur- 
pare non licuerit; adde insignem locum, 
Tim. p. 86 B: póov pev 03) yuxfjs dvoay 
ovyxwpnréov, dvo 5’ dvolas yévn, rà pèv 
paviay, ró è duadlay: quae quum ita 
sint, ubicumque sine librorum fide dyoa 
in dyvoayv ab editoribus mutata est, tacitus 
corrigam. ” I doubt, however, this theory 
of ‘promiscuity,’ and conceive Plato to 
have used dyoa in a wider sense than 
dyvoa, an inference to be drawn from 
Tim. loc. cit. For a discussion of the 
relations between óófa, vasis or èr- 
gib ou. and dyvoa or dyvwola, see Rep. 
476 D ff. 
17. ovkoty...xal rà Sia bofáteav 

pev ylyved’ ixdo-rore ; ; So Bekk., St alib. 
Poste, Wb. Badh. emends to Kal TÓ Sh 


al, test quanta invidia Platonis editores pas- Sotd few éyxwpeiv ylyverOoy éx. and trans- 
pa, sim persecuti sint. Remansit tamen in lates: ''From Memory, then, and from 
stat loco plane genuino Phaed. c. 29: mAávns Sensation, our notions, and indeed the 


contra aad dvolas xai PoBuw kal Ayplov épwrwy 
simil Kai TO» Awy xakQv TOv dvOpwrlywy 
voles a A4mAAGyHEVy, neque intelligitur, quo- 
and ‘qua, odo ei, qui voy et éxtorjuny arctis- 
gory üy. simis mutuae necessitudinis vinculis con- 


% (iN 


capacity for forming notions at all, are 
derived in every instance." Siadotdterv 
is explained as ‘to distinguish notion from 
notion ’—and, as Stallb. remarks, “hoc 
uno Platonis loco legitur": cp. dcovoud fe, 


10 


15 
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ZO. "Ap' ovv Huds ode mepi TavTa dvarykatov ryyovpeOa 
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IIPO. Kai uda. 
LOVELY ; 

IPO. Iles; 


ZO. Modris iOóvr. Twi méppwbev py mávv cadds 
A , , , , , A ^ 
rà. kaÜopop.eva. EvpBaivew BovXeo ac kpivew pains dv Trav?” 


dep opa ; 
IIPO. ainy av. 


v 9 ^ Ml s ^ 3 A € Aa ^ > ^» 3 
20. Ovkouy To pera Tovro AUTOS AVTOV OUTOS Qvépour 


dv Woe; 
HPQ. Ilocos; 


a y y 4 ` ` , A e , 
ZQ. Tí more dpa €or. TÒ Tapa THY Trérpav ToUÜ. éaráva, 
^ ^ y 
davralopevov | ume tun Sévdp@; ra)T eimeiv dv tus Tpos D 
éavróv Ooket do, Toatta atta KaTioav avraaÜévra avro 


TOTÉ ; 
IPO. Ti pv; 


. ^ ^ € 3 
ZO. "Ap' ovy peta raUvTQ O TOLOUTOS ws amokpwwópevos 
A ` y y 
dv mpòs avTOv eUro,. ToUTo, ws €aTw dvôpwros, émTvyas 


9 , 
€UT OV ; 


a 
C. 2 Wwyoóue0' Cl., copes H. 
ay Cl. 


avran Cl. 
Cl. 


Polit. 263 D. As to the lection óo£áfew, 
it is, says St., “nihili facienda”; while 
éyxwpety is “nauci non faciendum." 

O. Apelt (Meue Jahrb. '93, p. 284) 
emends to xal rò de’ ô Oofáfew éyxopei, 
“cund dasjenige, wodurch uns das urteilen 
möglich wird”: he compares rò ip’ @ 
Auweirat 37 E, and the MSS.’ error óety for 
def in 54 D. Paley keeps the common 
text, and transl. ‘and the attempt to dis- 
cern by judgment,’ with the note “as in 
the case that follows, when a statue may 
be mistaken for a man": while Poste 
comments ‘‘ dad. seems to be formed on 
the analogy of dtadhéyeo Pat, or Óuavocto6a:, 
and expresses either the dialogue with 
one’s self that is presently described, or 
syllogism from probable premisses.” I 
think the foll. passage, esp. 38 E, is suf- 
ficient to defend the compound— ua6o- 
£áfew being silent (or pds avrov) ĉa- 
AéyerGat, just as déga is unspoken Aóyos 
(rd doédfev Aéyew KahW...ccyy mpds abróv, 
Theaet, 190 A), so that the common view is 


I5 77 corr. Z. 
ToUro om. Cl. A et pr. II. 


9 atrd cavróv* Cl. 
I2 wor’ dp’ Tw, vore dp’ Cl. 

D. 14 okê co T, doxjoo Cl. AII : Song coe *S. 
17 où F. 


otrws ay Epor’ 


roux îr Cl. T, raath w. 
rave’ T. I8 aùròv 
émirvy’ ws Cl. 


correct and emendation needless. But per- 
haps we should read éyxwpel ylyverOau 
Èk 


6. rd naSopmpeva. These words are 
secluded by Badh., with the comment ‘‘it 
is very unnecessary for a man xpivew ra 
kaĝ opwpeva,” besides which he objects 
to the double obj. after xplvew. But we 
must interpret the prep. as merely local, 
*when a man sees from a distant height 
the prospect Je/ow’: and in a similar sense 
we have xartdwv just below. For the argu- 
ment regarding Weuvdhs óófa, cp. 77eaet. 
187 B ff. ; and for the illustration, cp. #. 
191 B dpa Xévyeis...Órt évlor’ &yà yeyvooKwy 
Zwxpdrn, móppwĝðev è ópQv addov ôv où 
yiryvóskw, qq» elvar Dwxpdry ôv olóa , — 
also Cratyl. 429C ff., Rep. 523 B. 

12. ivar vra{épevov. Also 
bracketed by Badh. as turning the sen- 
tence into bombast, and as being '*not 
even Greek.” 

18. érvrvy és elmóy, ‘hitting on the 
truth in his assertion’: the oppos. of this 
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39 A] 


IPO. Kai mávv ye. 

XQ. Kat mapevexOeis y av tá% av as EOTL TiWOV 
TOuLÉvov épyov ro kaÜopop.evov ayahpa Tpoac'eíroc. 

IPO. Mda ye. 

=. Káv p.év Ts y AŬTO Tap], Td j TE Tpos avrov 
pnÜcvra €vreivas eis $ovrv pos TOV mapovTa aura TavT 
dv wahw $Üéyfavro, kai Noyos Or yéyovev ovTws 6 Tre 


86 €av Exahouper ; 
HPO. Ti pýr ; 


IO 


zo. *Av è dpa. póvos 7 TOUTO Tavrov Tpós aŭror ĝia- 


y ooUp.evos, éviore kai T heia xpovov €x v év auT@ TT opeverau. 


IIPO. IIávv pev oup. 
X0. Tí ovr: 
pevov ómep Epot ; 


dpa aot d$aívera, TÒ mepl TroUrov yvyvó- 


ZO. Aoxet por tore "Lov *j Wyn BugMo Tw mpos- 


I5 IIPQO. To «otov ; 
€OLKÉVQ.L. 
IPO. Ilocos: 
X0. H uwüáum 


Tas aia O'jaect | £uymímTovoa eis tav- 


20 TOV, Küketva, à rep. TaÙTÁ TTL TA TAOHpATA, PaivovTai por 


3 rocoupévuw F. 

E. 5 avrò Cl. 
$0t£a« A. otros EF. 
avrò Cl. avrà II : ajró» cum *S corr. A. 
S, Bekk. yryvóuevov add. Cl. AII. 

39 A. 20 ra)r' Cl. 


4 páXocrá E S. 
6 wapévr’ T. 


is the foll. mapevexĝels, ‘going wide of 
the mark,’ for which cp. 6o D. Paley, 
however, gives as an alternative ''speak- 
ing at hazard" (like *drawing a bow at a 
venture’): but Isocr. 239 A and 280 D 
seem decisive for the other sense, in spite 
of 6 ériruxov. 

2. és ler. mày wousévey pyov Td x. 
dy. mposelwor. rposelro is rendered 
by Stallb. ‘‘praeterea s. insuper dixerit" 
—a strange use of the prep., and, as Badh. 
remarks, what i is said ‘‘is no addition but 
a substitution." Hence Badh. emends to 
Qs TL T. T. Epyov ov T. K. &. mp.: which 
however corresponds less closely than the 
vulgate to the form of the preceding sen- 
tence. Paley renders ‘he might call it a 
statue.’ Perhaps rotuévwy <elrav> Epyov. 
But on the whole it seems best to supply 
mpos aùróv with mpocelwo. and take épyov 
and &yadya as in apposition, 7d xaO. being 
subj. to &ore. 


B. P. 


10 dy ô] ddd’ Cl. II et fortasse pr. A 


5 pé» om. Cl. AII. ye F. 
avT@ A. 7 did máa à a. AII. 
rovr’ aùrò T. 
II avrw Cl. I3 Toúrw libri, 
16 pot om. Cl. ATT. 


13. TÒ mepi ToUTOV ytyvopevoy. MSS. 
and most edd. read ro/rw»: Badh., ob- 
jecting to both number and case, alters to 
T. tobro: Stallb. writes “‘expectabas wepl 
taira; sed genitivus ponitur propter 
halvera : cp. Phaedo 58 A, Apol. 32 B." 
I accept O. Apelt's emendation, which 
improves grammar and sense alike: for 
this typical nue» Tis as obros cp. 38 C 
supra. 

19. 7) pvp... ibd In this unsatisfac- 
tory passage Badh. es several changes 
—bracketing xal before éxetva, writing 
wept ravras for vw. radra and dalverac 
for dalvovra:, bracketing Adyous and roro 
TÒ wd0nua. In the second sentence most 
earlier edd. put a comma after ypdyy, 
but Stallb., Poste and Wb. punctuate in- 
stead after rd@yua. The main difficulty 
seems to lie in the words xáxeiva à «epi 
TaUTÁ sre Ta Tabjpara: Stallb. and 
Badh.! take éxeiva with rà 7a0. and 


6 


E 
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[39 A— 


axedov olov ypádew pov e rais a n TOTE Aéyovs: kal 


órav pev adn 
kai A\dyou aT GVTOU 


On ypdym robro TO TdÓnua, Sósa Te adn Ons 
pBaivovow ayers év nw yey- 


vópevot' pevði Ò órav 6 TowDTOS Tap new ypapparTevs 
s ypdxy, ravavria Tots dhnBéow amen. 
TPQ. Ildvv pev obv Soxet pow kai | dmoOéyouat ta 


py0évra. ovrws. 


=. "AmroBéxov à) Kat eTepov Synproupyor nav év Tais 
Wuxais ev TH TOTE xpóvo yryvópevov. 


HPO. Tíva ; : 


20. Zorypadov, ÒS pera TOV ypappatioTny TOv Xeyo- 
p.évow. eixovas èv TH jvyy rovrov ypadet. 


2T00m. A. | T€ Om. w. 
B. 9 ytyvipeva BC. 


understand rep raira to refer to Thy uvm 
kal ras alaOjoes, ‘and those affections 
which belong to these faculties' (with 
which Paley agrees). wept radra Tà wad. 
cannot be taken to ogether, since that would 
involve, as Badh.* points out, ‘an extra- 
ordinary. use of maĝńuara, transferred 
from the affection of an organ, or of a 
power, to the organ or power itself. The 
meaning, then, so far is—‘‘ Memory and 
the Sense-affections inscribe Aóyo." In 
the next clause the phrase roüro rò rdOqua 
seems odd, standing as sing. to equate 
with the preceding plur., and as a neuter 
abstract word to equate with the concrete 
agent 6 ypauuareós which follows—a 
curious change of horses when crossing 
the stream!  Stallb. however attempts to 
explain the fact that * memoriae et per- 
ceptionis in unum coniunctae uis et facultas 
appellatur wd@nua’ by saying that rà 
wept rabra mabhuara were the factors last 
mentioned and that Secr. here resumes 
them by the sing. ‘tanquam in unum com- 
prehendens'; and also that 'illa affectio 
etiam efficiendi quandam uim habet: est 
enim effectrix opinionum,' and that ‘no- 
mina in qa exeuntia subinde etiam actiue 
significare uidentur, cp. Opéupa, nutri- 
mentum, Politic. 389 B.’ But this defence 
is very lame: for wd@nua is doubly pas- 
sive, and though in general by change in 
point of view a word now regarded as 
passive may presently come to assume an 
active signif., yet here such a metamor- 
phosis is out of the question. Poste equates 
both xáxeiva...va0/óuara and Toóro rd 
rd@nua with T dotagrixévy, ‘the judg- 


" 


5 ypáyy Cl. AII 


: ypáóm *S. 


ment as concerned with sensuous per- 
ceptions.’ 

O. Apelt proposes ypa$p for ypáýn, 
holding P "für schlechthin unstatthaft 
ToÜro TO wdOnua zu dem vordersatz mit 
dray zu ziehen als dessen subject.” Fur- 
ther, he would print thus, roôro rò rá0nua: 
óófa Te...yvyvónevo, ‘‘folgendes ist das 
erlebnis, folgendes trágt sich zu: es ent- 
stehen wahre meinung und wahre begriffe.”’ 
(Cp. 52 E obrwoi StavonOwmev * rpoeddpuevor 
KT. for the asyndetic constr., and for 
TroUro, in place of the more usual ror- 
ovro, Gorg. 491 D, Rep. 332 C) Per- 
haps dd7@és (-ws) ypagy or d\n07 ypawy 
<mrepl> T. But it is difficult to reduce 
the sentence to satisfactory order without 
adopting a large number of conjectural 
changes; and so, perforce, I print the 
traditional text, dAN ovx dwodéxoua rà 
pn0évTa obrws. 

II. Lwypdspov.. roórev ypáde.. Badh. 
proposes vov furypaget for rovrwy Yp., 
objecting to the position of ro/rw», which 


must be taken as repeating rd» Aey.,— 

but needlessly. ‘Ad deyouévwy intelligi 
licet bd’ nuwr. Cf. 46 D, 51 E, Theaet. 
188 D, Phaedo 67 c, 77 D,’ Stallb. Grote 
objects that “it is odd that Plato here 
puts the painter after the scribe and not 
before him. The images or phantasms of 
sense must be painted on the mind before 
any words are written upon it (if we are 
to adopt both these metaphors)." But 
the eikóv in Plato's meaning is rather a 
re-presentation than a sense-presentation 
(as the context shows), and, as Maguire 
remarks, perception (the work of the 


5 


IO 


I5 
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IPO. [es 9» roUVrov av xai more Aéyopev ; 

Z0. “Orav dm spews 4 Twos dÀÀys ala Üraeos rà TOTE 
Sofaldpeva kal Neyopeva drayaywr rts Tas TOV GotaaÜévrov 
Kai hex evra eikóvas €v avrQ Opa | mws. Ñ ToUTo oUk éaTL C 
yvyvopevov trap yew ; 

IPO. Zoóðpa pèr oiv. 

Z0. OvKovty ai pèv trav alov Sofeav Kai Xoyov 
eixdves adnfeis, ai è rov wevOov wevóets ; 

IPO. Tavrdraocvw. 

ZO. Ei 8) ravr’ oplos eipýkapev, ert Kai róðe èm 
Tovro: oKepapela. 

IIPO. To zotov: 

ZO. Ei mepi uév TOV OvTOV kal TOV yeyovdtwy tadta 
"piv OTW mácXxew avaykatov, epi 9€ TOv peXAóvrov ov ; 

IPO. Tepi amdvrwy pev obv TOv xypóvov ocavros. 

ZO. | Ovko)v ai ye ða THs wvxyns avrns ydovai kal D 
Abra, éAéyÜmoav év rois mpóaÜev ws mpo tav Ou ToU 
céparos ovv Kai AuTav mpoytyvowr av, ao! yyw 
EvpBaiver Tò mpoxaípew te kai TO mpodvmeicOar mept Tov 


péeANovTa xpóvov. elvat *yvyvóp.evov ; 


IPO. *Adnbéorara. — 


ZO. Tldrepov oùv rà ypdppard re kai GorypadnjpaTa, à 


3 årayayóvres ras H. 


pô F. 
I3 pev...08 (14) om. A. Tov post 


1 ab] ot» H. Aévyopevr Cl. AIT: Adywuer *S. 
óo£a(óvro» F. 4 abréx Cl. ^ 
C. 5 vu H. 7 àNwbwóàv F. 
xal om. pr. &. Ta00' T. 
D. 1:6 abr$s add. Cl. PAASIIZBCH». 


et, qui ?, Cl. 
Ld 
yUyrocr! II, poc. ylyvar’ T. 


empirical faculty, dofacrix}) rightly pre- 
cedes conception (the work of elkaeruc)) ; 
so that the objection falls through. 

For the analogy cp. Plac. 1V. 11, 1: 
ol Zrunxol pacov * Sray yevynOy 6 dvOpwros, 
Exec TÒ Wryenovexdy uépos THs yvxfis wowep 
xaprnv edepyov els dwoypagiyy’ els rodro 
play éxacrny Trav évvowy évawoypdderat. 
Similar is Locke’s theory of the child’s 
mind as a fabula rasa in his Essay. 

I3. @l wepl...dvayxatoy. This indirect 
question depends on oxeywpyeba above: 
cp. Soph. 233 A. 

18. oð’ hpty EvpBalve. Badh.? alters 
to ws 0' huv £vuBalvo,, on the ground 
that **two things were said of the second 


pos 
vpó F, rpòs E. 
19 oupBalve ES. 


17 €umpoobeyv T : rpbobev 7) rpdcbev II 
18 mxpoylyvar’ Cl. AAZF w, vpóc 
7d post xal add. Cl. ATT. 


elóos of Pleasures and Pains (the mental 
class), first, that they preceded the others, 
ötri xpoylyvowro, and secondly, that our 
anticipation was thus connected with 
future time: ws éupBalvor...elvac ^yeyvópe- 
voy." This is possibly right; but as only 
the second point concerns the present ar- 
gument, I see no reason to change the 
common lection. The ref. is to pocóoxía 
in 32 C ff., and uu» in 33 C, 34 B ff., 
indicated by é» rois rpdaGev. 

20. elvat yuyvdpevoy is not merely peri- 
phrastic, but means ‘is a ycyvéuevor,’ elvat 
TL TOV *yeyvopsévov : cp. 42 A, 39C ad init. 

22. *róTepov ody Td Badh. alters 
to oðxovy Tà Yp., as more suitable both to 


6—2 


84 TAATQNOZ [39 D— 


Fpp mpórepov ériBey.ev êv utv ylyver bar, mepi p TÓV 
yeyovera kai Tov mapóvra xpóvov éarrí, | mepi Se rov uéAXovra E 
OUK Eg ; 

IPO. Zoóðpa ye. 

s EQ. "Apa opóðpa Méyes, ore mvr éari ravra, édrides 
eis TOY émeTa xpovov oTa, Nets Ò av dua mavrtòs ToU iov 
dei yépopev édrridwyr ; 

IPO. Iavrárası pèv ovv. 
XXIV. XQ. "Aye 87, mpos rois viv eipnpévois Kat 


, > , 
10 TOOE aTÓKpuwau. 
a ^ 
HPO. To moov; 


Z0. Aixatos dvp kai edoeBrs Kal dyabòs mávrws dp 


ov Beodidys éaw ; 

MPO. Ti jv; 

15 
Touvavtiov | ékeivo ; 

IIPO. Ilocos 9 ov; 


y Q 3 
ZO. Ti é; dOwós re kai mavrámaoı kakós dp ov 


T—--— æ 





—— L ut 


EQ. Moov pny éXmíOww, ws édéyomer dpTi, was dv- 


Opwrros yépe ; 
IIPO. Tí 9 ov; 


20 


ZO. Adyor pýv eiow èv ékdaTow nuav, as édmidas 


> , 
ovop.aloper ; 


IIPO. Nai. 
ZO. Kat dy kai tra $avrácuara «rà? éelwypadnpeva: 
I opixpoy Š. éy om. H. 2 távra pr. Il. éorw Cl.: écrit... 
xpóvov om. A. 
E. 5 raór' I. I5 rl dé] rl dat C1? A. 
40 A. 19 yéuo Cl. ATI. 21 pév È. év om. Z. 23 val om. EF. 


the argument, and to Prot.'s reply Zpodpa 
ye—but his argument is not convincing. 

4. cpópa ye. dpa oþóðpa Aéyes. 
For a similar reply by Prot. commented 
on by Socr. cp. 24 B, ad fin. 

I5. twavTdtract kakós. Badh. suspects 
that ravrárası here is interpolated ‘by 
way of bringing r. xaxds into correspond- 
ence with the Távrws of the preceding 
speech of Socr. which the interpolator 
supposed to belong to á*ya6ós, whereas it 
is in fact intended to colour the whole 
question.” But why should not ravrá- 
ması qualify the two adjj. here, if it be 
true that rdyrws qualifies the three above? 
Still I believe that Badh. is wrong in 
denying that wdyrws goes closely with 
d'ya0ós: for it is intended to imply the 


missing virtues sopla, c«wpocóv), and 
dvdpela. The mention of evdceBis is note- 
worthy, since ‘ piety’ is not usually counted 
among the cardinal virtues outside of the 
earlier dialogues, e.g. Protagoras. Here 
it may be due to the form of the predicate 
—Oeogids. 

16. -To)vayr(oy éxelve@, i.e. Jeopions : 
cp. Rep. 612 E ò uév Oeogudrrs dy etn, ò dé 
Geouions, where also it is argued that the 
ólkatos is Oeog@iAys, and that Tw Oeog, 
boa ye dà Dewy yl-yvera, rdvra yiyverOat 
ws olóv Te piora. 

24. wal rd davtdopara <td> ègo- 
padova: See above 39 C. In addition 
to ‘ propositions’ (Adyot), hopes involve the 
second process of imaginative picturing. 
If the Ms. text is right, é{wyp. must be 


40 


5 


IO 
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Kai Tus Ope ToAddKus éavrQ xpvaóv “yeyvopevov apBovov kai 
én’ avr trohhas noovas* kal Ò) kai evelwypadnpevov avrov 
ep avro aipovra apodpa kaÜopq. 

IPO. | Tí & oŭ ; ] 

ZO.  Tovrov ovv mórepa paper Tots uev dyaGous ws TO 
TOÀU Ta yeypappéva mapariBeo Bar adn On dud TO Geopurets 
elvai, Tois ÒÈ kakots ws av «TO» moù Tovvavriov, 7) uu) 
Paper ; 

IIPO. Kai pada, paréor. 

ZQ. Ovkovy Kai TOIS Kaxots ndovai (Ye ovdey 7TTOV 
Tápeww élorypadnpevan, Wevdets 0€ avrai mov. 

IIPO. Ti pýr; 

XQ. l Vevóéaw dpa. ndovais Ta ToÀÀd oi movnpoi xai- 
povaw, ot Ò dyafoi rav dyÜporov ahynbéow. 

ITP. Avay«auórara. Aéyeis. 

ZO.  Eigi 8 xarà rovs viv Adyous pevdeis èv Tais TOV 
dvOpairav V'vxats mdovai, Pepin evar péro tas adnets 
emi Ta yeXoiórepa. kai NvTar O6 ocavros. 

TIPO. Etciv. 

EO. Ovxovy Av odlew pèv ovtws del TQ TÒ Tapdmav 


1 éavr? Cl. II et pr. A. 
3 xalpovras Cl. 
B. 5 mer spe Mer 


2 évejfwypadmuévoy Cl. ATI : éfurypagnuévoy *S 
T0] ov Cl. II et pr. A. 


II bL dudes E. 
; uid ol vov? 
ded stis rus Cl. II et 


6 wrepridecOu H. 
9 meyáňa darker II. 

13 ép T. 
pévas AF, pupovpevac mg. H 


16 Pis Cl. 
pr. A: ofrws *S. 


17 meuyn- 


redicate, ‘and the images as paintings’ conj., accepted by most later edd. Paley, 


sc. ‘are in every person,’ or ‘we call 
hopes’). Paley proposed to transpose 
the art., so as to read xal $. ra éf. 
Otherwise, kal 6m kaXà d. éf., or xal 
Aa arra 9. èt., might be suggested ; 
but the simplest corr. is to bracket rd or 
else repeat it before é¢., which last I adopt. 

2. évdeypadnpévov aŭróv. ‘I'he force 
of the prepos. is well brought out in 
Badh.’s rendering (followed by Paley), 
‘he sees himself, as part of the picture, 
rejoicing in himself exceedingly.’ Badh. 
also suggests altering the MSS.’ avrov to 
the reflexive avrov, after Beck, but no 
other ins adopt the needless change. 

7: Tots Bà kaxols ws ad <rò> odd 
E Ekra 76 before roħú is Stallb.'s 


misled ty Stallb., wrongly supposes that 
Bodl. gives ws où wodd évayrlov (?rToù- 
vavrlov), which he would retain, punctuat- 
ing ws oð (sc. 4905), rorò év., —but he 
cites no parallels. 

17. pempnpévar...imi rd yeoiórepa. 
Cp. Symp. 214 E éwl Tà *yeNoiórepá pe 
éwmawéces: Polit. 293 E éxl rà alcxlova 
pepo bat, 297 C: Laws 814 D, E éwl 7d 
ceuvov...éwl TÒ $aÜXor piuovuévny. So 
‘ficto Zn EA uoltu proponi cereus,’ Hor. 
Epp. 11.1. 205: c Tac. Ann. 14, 39) 43: 

oe Botd ev bre pe em ote [3 
Here the ambiguity of öv, as denoting 
both reality and existence, is well brought 
out. Some Mss. give oÜrws, an evident 
and easy error. 


C 


5 Wevdn Tore Kal TO Wevdas Sofdalew. 
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So&áCovru pn én oùs. 96 pndé èri yeyovóow pnd èr èso- 


pévots EVLOTE. 
TPQ. Ilavv yE 


Z0. Kai | TaUrd ye nv, otpa, Tà dmepyalópeva Oó£av D 


HIPO. Naí. 
X0. Tí oiv; 


Ñ yap ; 


3 3 /, ^ , ` 
OUK dvranoðoréov tats \AvTats TE KaL 


e ^ ` , 9 , v , > , 2 
noovais THY rovrov ayTiatpodoy éw èv exeivots ; 


TIPO. Tas ; : 


2O. ‘Os v pev Xaipew Ovr Gs det TÓ TÒ Tapdtay 
ómcgobv kai exp Xatpovrt, in) pévrou emi rois ovg" pnd emt 
Tots yeyovoow È EVLOTE, TOAAGKLS O€ kai LOWS TELTTAKLS emt 
Tous nde péMovoi TOTE t yevijaea lar 

TIPO. | Kai tath OUTOS dvayraiov, à Xókpares, € exe. E 

20. Ovxowy ò avros Adyos dv ein Tepi $óBov T€ kal 
Oupav Kat TávTOV TOV TOLOUTOV, OS ETTU Kal Wevdy gavra 


TQ TOLAvTA €víOTE ; 
P 
IPO. Ilavv pev ovv. 


ZO. Tí dé; £ Trovmpas ddgas [xai ypnoras| addws 7 
Vevóets "yvyvop.évas čyopev eire ; 


1 ér’ oto. TAAESZBCFH Flor. a bci 
TAECE : éreyeyovósc *S. uc Cl. 

D. 4 éwepyagouera E. 
IO uév] uév éxelvas È. 


Tl dal A, Cl.?. 


8. Tv TovTey avrlo-rpodov tw iv 
éxelvors. The ‘analogous state’ is that a 
thing may be real and yet rest on unreal 
grounds. éxelvos is taken usually to refer 
to óó£a and rò dogdfew: rodrwy to Ntwae 
and 7édovai. But, as Badh. objects, it is 
improper to speak of rà» rotrwy tw 
before the &&s has been assigned to 
pleasure and pain; besides which we 
should expect ry é» éxelvos after ávrí- 
orpopov. Hence B. proposes to ‘‘ reverse 
the P direction of the pronouns, and by rov- 
rwv understand the notions and beliefs, 
and by éxelvoss pleasures and pains. To 
do this we must remove rats Avr. re Kal 
ġġ., and frame the sentence thus: ovx 
dvramr. Thv rourwy ew dvrlorp. éxelvos.” 
But this remedy is too heroic. F rom Tim. 
87 c (rò dé rovrwv dvrietpopov aù... máNw 
elxds xal rpémov dvrarodobva:) we might be 
tempted to infer that rovrwy refers general- 


: émoÜc. *S. 

ér’ écouévouis l'ASIIZCEFH : éreoouévois *S. 
5 yevóds] Peidos A. 

12 lows kal r. 

E. 14 ávaykatov o coxpares. Cl. TAI : ó ) Gokpares dvayKaioy *S. 

&dAws Ñ re dAnOeis Ñ mg. F. 


und’ Cl. él yeyovdat 


9 ras om. EF. 
19 rl dé] 


ly to what precedes, and éxelyors to Núr. 
T. x. 10.: but the latter seems impossible. 
Another explanation of év éxelvots is given 
by Poste, who renders ‘‘in respect of those 
predicates, i.e. reality and groundless- 
ness"; which may be what Stallb. means 
by his “sc. év rw oká few èv SvTws, uù 
éx’ ovo é.” If rovrov has the same ref. 
as the preceding rara, i.e. to real yet 
groundless opinion, perhaps we should 
delete the év before éxelyos, or else, if 
ékelvois is to be taken as by Stallb. etc., 
change év to émí as in jj ém’ ovat KTÀ. 
above. But on the wholeI prefer to avoid 
change, and interpret rovrwy (as raüra 
above) of ‘reality and groundlessness’ 
and éxelvois as meaning 90a and 8ozájew. 

ávrlerp. may either take gen. as subst. 
(Rep. 530 D etc.), or dat, as adj. (Rep. 
605 A etc.). 

19. "rovnpds Sofas kal xpnoras dws 


41 B] 


IPO. |. Ovx dddos. 
XO. Ous ydovds y, ola, karavootp.ev ws dÀAXov wd 
TpoóTov eiri ovopai mAnv | ro Wevdets elvat. 41 
IPQ. dev pév ovv Tovvavriov, © Xokpares, elpynKas. 
5 TKEOOY yap TO Wevder pev ov Távv Tovgpds dv rw AUvmas TE 
Kal 7dovds Gein, peyddy 5é addy kai moih cupmiTrovaas 
Tovnpia. 
ZO. Tas pev roivvv movnpas 79ovàs kai Ou, movgpiav 
ovcas Toraúras òàíyov voc'Tepov époUpev, àv éri Soy vov: 
10 TAS 9€ vjrevóets Kar’ adAov rpórrov èv pv Toas kai modrs 
évovaoas T€ Kal Éyyvyvopévas | Aekréov. Tovro yap tows B 
xpuoópeÜa mpos Tas Kpicess. 
IIPO. Ids yap ovx ; eirep eiatv. 
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2 'y' Cl. All et corr. T, om. w : 8’ *S. olia] elva TI. 3 elow Cl. 


41 A. 3 yevóeis elvat Cl. ATI : yevóets y’ elva *S. 4 elpynxas w owxpares A. 
5 : oxeddr Cl. yevde libri. Aumrnpas E. re om. Cl. AII. 6 0e] dé xal CI. 
7 wornpla Cl., add. ¢ Cl.*. 9 éAlyour A. Ücrepov époUuev] vorepotper Cl. 
II et pr. A. éri om. AIT. 


B. 12 xpusdue0a EF et pr. A. 


H Wevdets yryv. Ex. elwetv; The text here 
is open to suspicion. Badh. would ex- 
punge both xal xpnords and *j yevóeis. 
Stallb., too, once rejected «ai xp. (as do 
Paley and Wb.), but in his later edition 
defends the text, on the ground that the 
good opinions are only incidentally men- 
tioned, ‘‘quocirca in altero membro orati- 
onis quod addi poterat xal åħņôeîs, id 
silentio transmittit, et tantummodo ad 
vornpàs óó£as refert istud 5) yevócis." But 
it seems doubtful if this is a sufficient 
defence of the clause. One Ms., Par. F, 
gives 7 Ore áXAw0eis Ñ Wevde’s, whence 
Schleierm. emended &AAXws Ñ dAg0€is kal 
y. y., and this or 7) y. x. àdAyeis seems 
a fairly probable restoration on the 
assumption of *parablepsis.' O. Apelt 
suggests m. dtas káxprjerovs. 

4. Tüvv piv oóv rovvavrlov. judy ody 
corrective may be used in either assent or 
denial, here the latter, so that wdyvu be- 
longs to rovvayriov: to this Badh. objects 
that it is **as absurd in Greek as to say 
that oue thing is very opposite would be 
in English," and so he alters wá»v to vá», 
followed by Wb. But *wa»v roùvavrlov is 
as good in Greek as *quite the contrary ' 
is in English. 

After redv. Paley reads 7) elpyxas, and 


13 ‘ye (post efwep) om. Cl. AII. 


this (or ols etp.) appears a probable in- 
sertion since the ellipse *contrary to the 
truth’ or ‘to the correct assertion’ is 
harsh, in the absence of any parallel pas- 
sage where ro)». alone means ‘wrongly.’ 

5. TQ pevde, for ry Yevdea, is due to 
Badh.: the talk is of the abstract quality, 
not of a particular lie. 

Avras Te kal ySovds. V BST, Poste, 
Wb. retain the re, which Herm. with 
Bodl. omits. 

6. peydAg St dAn kal mof. So 
most Mss. and edd.: AAA è kal wodAy 
Herm., who remarks, **non semper magna 
prauitate opus est, ut uoluptas praua ex- 
sistat." 

8. rds j8ovds...ipoüpev. For the acc., 
in place of wepl c. gen., of the theme, 
rather than matter, of discourse, cp. A fol. 
23 A with Stallb.'s n. ad loc. 

dv tre ŝok. Herm. omits the ërı 
inserted in VBST, relying on Bekk.’s false 
report of its absence from Bodl., repeated 
in Stallb. 

I3. €Um«p eloly, Bodl, Herm. : elrep 
yé celow V BST, Wb.: ‘‘at simili in sen- 
tentia abest ye Euthyphr. c. 9, Protag. 
c. 10, Euthyd. c. 15, Hipp. Min. c. 18 
etc.” Herm. 
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^ 
TOUVTO 


dé TO Sonnet Sos dv Kenta. Tap Hw, advvaToy avédeyKToV 


On mov yiyver Bau. 
TIPO. Kaos. 


XXV. ZO. IlepuoToj.e0a. 07) iie adO\nrai mpos 


TOUTOV QU TOV Xoyov. 
IIPO. “Taper. 


Z0. *AdAXa pay eimopev, eimep pepvipe8o, óMyov ev 
TOUS T óobev, | as órav ai Xeyópeva emOupias éy jpw da, 
10 Sixa apa Tóre TO Capa kal xwpis TNS WuyNs rots mabýpası 


OveiA n Ta. 


TIPO. Mepvýpeða, Kat  mpoeppy On, Tavra. 

20. Ovkobv TO pv ere vovv nv 9 puxi TOV TOU 
O'OLATOS évavriov CCo, TO be THY dhynddve. Hn Twa dua 
15 TáÜos NOoVnY TO Tapa v TO TapexÓpevov ; 


1 cisl] elow Cl., ef È, eis w. 
Yiidov rl6ca0a. roro Td Séypua corr. È. 

wou Tas kploes 5 huîv eb ylyveoOa corr. È. 
mpoovorwpeba. *S, Bekk. 


corr. 2. 
rò 6€ Cl., rovs Cl.2 et pr. AII 
All. 


éunv ddtav mg. H. 


8 dxwpyev E. 
9 ws bray ai Cl. AZIIZ, ws bray ai TABCH» : Ews ai *S. 
13 Thy (post Vvx3) Cl. II : rà» cum *S corr. A. 

: twa om. F. 


rovro 06 TÒ ÓÓyua] ĝe 
2 dy om. A. avédeyxrov advvaroy 5j 
5 wepiorwpeda Cl. A, repucrdueda II: 
9 vpóc0ev Cl. AII : Eum poo Bev *S. 
10 7) yvxi 
14 €varrloy X. 
15 TáÜovs Z, vAíjfos Cl.? 


mapexóuevor Cl. AU : rapadexóuevov *S. 


I. ward ye Trjv dv, sc. yruunp. 
Cp. Rep. 397 D, Polit. 277 A, 291 C, Laws 
653 C, 862 A. 

Tovro St rd Séypa...ylyverOat. Stallb. 
and Paley explain the dogma to be 
‘that pleasures cannot be false’; Badh. 
on the contrary makes it refer to the pre- 
ceding elgi ye x. Thy phy, as ‘the belief 
that pleasures may be false or true,’ and 
so he translates: “ But until this judgment 
of mine is approved and established in us 
both, it is impossible for it to escape (or 
become exempt from) examination." But 
if an antithesis were intended between 
‘my opinion’ and ‘our decision’ it must 
have been more clearly expressed, as by 
wap dupoîv—an objection rightly urged 
by Paley against Badh.: hence xéyrac 
means merely ‘is propounded? as a thesis 
for discussion. 

5. tWeptiorwpeda, which Bodl. gives, 
is rightly retained here by Herm., though 
Bekk., Stallb., Turr., Poste, Badh., and 
Wb. agree in following Stephens' Tpo0g0 - 
Tóue0a. W. H. Thompson's defence of 
the former word (which Dr Jackson has 
shown me) by a comparison with Aesch. 


"e, 


c. Ctes. p. 82 (orep obv év rots -yvpvuots 
ayHouw ópüre rois wixras cepi TS ord- 
gews ANNs dtaywrifoudevas, obrw kal 
vpuels...udyerGe, xal uù ¿âre avrdv els 
ToUs tw To wapavduou Adyous wepticrac- 
Gat) is sufficient. For d0Anral, cp. Theaet. 


169 AB. 
8. dAlyov lv rots mrpdobey, i.c. 34 B ff. 
10. Kal xopls mýs Wvxms. Paley 


proposes 7 pux7, as “k was not the dody 
that had the double dos.’ But this is 
needless: cp. 35 C gwuaros ériOuplay oð 
.-ylyvecOat...d7e rots éxeivou waGjpaow 
évayriay del mavròs Sou uet THY èr- 
xelpnow, and 35 A ò _Kevoupevos mov... 
eri vpe? Taw évavrlwv Ñ 7 TÁOXEL 

13. TÖV TOU oéparos tvavrlav iov, 
76 bi rijv &Xynbóva «7X... For this brachy- 
logy, in place of rv év. &£. ray rot owp., 
Cp. 34 C (xwpls eóuaros). For rà óé 
Bodl., Vat., Ven. II give rods, whence 
Badh. conj. Ñ Tóre, ri» à Ady. 

Badh. further finds fault with H Tiva &à 
TáÜos ndoviy KTA. and suggests rù» 3 
ary. ri» did re wdos 710m évóv xrd.: the 
text is somewhat peculiar, and the su- 
perscript wA7@0s in Bodl. suggests da 
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22. ZvAdoyilou 57) TO yvyvóp.evov ÈV rovTois. 


IIPO. Aéye. 


>. Téyverau Toivwv, óTórav 7 | ravra, dpa Tapareto Oo. D 
5 Mas TE kai i ndovds, Kat TOUTOV aia ja es dpa map addy das 
évavtiwy oTov vyiyver Oat, ô ô kai viv dn pávy. 


IPO. aivera your. 


X0. Ovxovv kai TOOE ELpHTAaL Kal avvopoXoynpévov 


nw éumpoaÜev keira ; 
IIPO. To motor ; 


=. Ns TÒ padddv TE kai jrrov dp. routw OéyeaOov, 
hun T€ Kai zj9ovij, kat ort TOV ameipov evrmv. 


IIPO. Eipyro. Ti LH 


XO. Tis ovv pnya Tait opÜos kpivea Oa ; 


TIPO. | I 0») kai TOS ; 


ZO. Ei rò BovAnpa "pv TS kpiaeos rovrov êv TOLOV- 
Tots Tit Siayvavar Bovderar éxda rore, TÍS TOUTOV pos 
dijas peilwy Kat ris éAdrrowv kai tis paddov Kal Tis 


D. 4 rave’ T 5 TapáANqAa pr. A. 
om. Cl. II et pr. A. 
EF. Tovrov C. I2 7ry S. 

E. 1i5:xal wos: Cl. 
mTjpesiw. Paley explains the rddos here 


as ‘the act of drinking when thirsty etc.’ 
But probably da wdOos qualifies ddyndove 
as well as hov»: cp. 35 E dia uév TÒ 
rabos dy, pépnrat óé TOY 70€wv. Paley 
also suggests the omission of the ró before 
wapexdevov. 

4. ytyverac Tolyvy.— Badh. would 
alter to $aívera: to ‘get rid of the clumsy 
yUyverac ylyver@a, and to have a better 
correspondence to ¿parn and to Pro- 
tarchus’ palverat yov." 

II. @...kal Óm.. Amy. Badh.? ex- 
punges the «al, saying that ‘ os introduces 
the fact, dre the reason for it,' though in 
his first ed. he had cited Phaedo 95 for the 
indic. after ws coupled with the opt. after 
8r:. And in fact it is rather the ws-clause 
that states the reason and the 8rt-clause 
that gives the resultant fact. 

For the classification of Pleasure and 
Pain under rò ärepov, see 27 E ff. 

t4. TS ody pyxavi ravr' pløs Kpl- 
veba; wy 59 Kal wos; Stallb. and 
‘Turr. accentuate rls oiv u., a most un- 
natural position for the enclitic, as Badh. 
remarks. For #7 Heindorf and Schleier- 


9 fumrpoc0e TA : Éurpoc6ev *S. 


6 évayriov A. 8 ovxody 
II Te xal] xai rà 


13 elpyrac: (quod non alteri dat) Cl. 


18 ris waddov] rl uàXXor w. 


macher conj. rota, followed by Bekker 
and Wb. But Badh. objects that ei róóe 
KTA. is no answer to either m or oia, 
and hence he suggests ‘‘that something 
has fallen out, perhaps to the following 
effect: ri Uv; unxavh rair’ óp0Qs Kpl- 
verOar; (rHde Se oxepdpevos weipw droxpl- 
veoOa).” This is ingenious, but hardly 
right. I once thought we should read 
Tn (or ore res) for rls. But there is no 
need for change, since, as Apelt (J. 
Fahrb. 1893, p. 285) points out, P.'s 
question refers A xplvecOat. 

16. « rò BovAnpa pty «rr. Badh.? 
thus re-writes this passage : el réde TÒ 
Bourne’ hui» rhs kploews TovTww’ év Tot. T. 
5. [BovAerac] éx.,...kal ris wadXov [xal ris 
opodpordpa], «r^. He argues that ‘‘rò 
BoóXoua is not the will but a particular 
wish, and rò B. rijs xploews is the wish to 
judge. But how can the wish to judge 
judge? and if it cannot judge, how can it 
wish to judge? My correction is fully 
borne out by Prot.'s answer—% BovAnots 
Ths Kploews ary. By leaving out xal ris 
opodporépa the difficulty which besets ris 
A&XXor disappears." As to the last point, 
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IO 


15 


go 
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rpodporepa, umn Te mpòs HOoVNY Kal Aómry mpòs AVIV kai 


Hovi) trpós ndorny. 


TIPO. "AMY EOTL TAUTA T€ TOLAVTA Kal N Bovdnos TNS 


Kpiorews avro. 


x0. Tí oop ; èv èv ower TO Troppwbev Kal eyyubev ò opay 


Tà peyéðn mv  doffeiay | dpaviter kai pevdy gout t Go£dLew, 42 


êv AvTraus o dpa kal noovais OUK EOT l TAUVTOV T OUTO yvyvo- 


JLEVOP ; 


TIPO. TodAv peév ouv paddov, O Zøkpates. 


=O. 
IIPO. To Torov ger : 
X0. Tore pev ai 


'"Evavriov dn Tò vUv TQ c'AKpov ej. poa Oev "yéyovev. 


dfar wevóeis re kai aX Üeis avrai 


^ > ^ 
yuyvopeva tas Normas Tre kai HOovas dpa TOU Tap avTais 


wadnuatos averipmi\acay. 
IPO. | “AdnOorara. 


ZO. Nov Óé ye avrai Sia TO móppoÜév re kai éyyvÜev 
ékág TOTE peraBadhdopevan Jewpeia Aan, «ai dua TiÂépevar 


Tap addnras, ai pèv noovat a pe TÒ Avmrnpov | jueiLous 


paivovras kal a podpdrepar, AvTOL 


av did TÒ map ndovas 


TOUVAVT iov ékeivaus. 
IPO. = *Avdynn yiyveo Oat Tà Tovadra dia Tara. 
I opodpbrepa I’. 5 ev èv corr. ATI, éopev Cl. 
42 A. 6 moi» Cl. 7 Tauro Z. ToUro TÒ yvyvouevor Y. 
IO : évavriovr AAEIIZBCFH : eidem dant *S, Ald. TQ] 7d A. Éumpoo0e TAII : 
Eum poa Ücv *S. 12 abre (ut videtur) I : abra *S. 13 kal hõovàs aua Cl. 


AII : dua kal hõovàs *S. 
B. 16 adra Cl. S. 


the insertion of the adv. along with a row 
of adjj., which offended Schleierm., is 
sufficiently defended by Stallb. who cites 
parallels from 61 D, Phaed. 93 B, Protag. 
356 A, 355 E, 357 A, Polit. 276 B etc. 
And the former criticism is not convincing, 
since surely a wish can wish, i.e. relate to 
an object or possess content. The con- 
ditional ef depends from unxavń éore 
above: so that even the suggestion of 
Badh.!, 7 for ef, is needless, as also is 
Apelt’s proposal ko re TÒ BovAnHLa Nu ris 
Kploews rovrwy év roovras Tiol’ dtayvavas 
Bovrerat (sc. 7) xplots) éxáorore, ris KTA., 
**die absicht eines urteils über diese dinge 
besteht im folgenden: das urteil will er- 
kennen, welches, usw." (For this use of 
TotoUrós Tis, cp. Gorg. 497 B.) But the 
want of symmetry remains; it could be 
remedied either by changing cedoóp. to 


= 


avrais Cl., avrods T. 


opuxp. or pelfwy to pelwy, cp. 25C: Mad- 
vig (adv. crit. p. 393) suggests xal rls 
padaKwrépa or ouadwrépa: Liebhold would 
insert år Nj after uaddov (cp. 61 D, n.). 

Prot.’ s reply suggests roro wor’ év rT. 
Trocovrots practically means dmelpocs. 

5. dv piv Sipe rò móppwðev xrh. For 
the ref. to vision and its errors cp. Rep. 
602 C rabróv rov Juiv péyebos ey yidev 
re kal wéppw0ev dia ris Oyews ok loov 
palverat krÀ.: Prof. 356C galverat vyiv 
TY Sper Tà abrà peyeOn éyyúbev pev pelfw, 
moppwOev dé éXdrrw KTN., where the rela- 
tivity of Sense is made to illustrate the 
relativity of Pleasure, as here. Paley pro- 
poses to omit the words kal éyyvder. 

I2. avral ytyvopevar. Stallb. with 
Bodl. gives abra referring to Charm. 
163 Cc: but Poste and Wb. keep avrat. 

14. dverlyrdacav. Badh. rightly 


B 
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Z0. Ovxovy daw peilous TOv ova ov ékárepaa kai NdT- 
, ^ , , e , ld 
TOUS Paivovrat, rovro dmoreuóp.evos éxarépov TO þaiwópevov, 
GAN’ ovK òv, ovre avTd OpÜuos dawdpevor | épeis, odd ad c 
MOTE TO Ti TOUTM pépos TNS Norvys kai AUIS yvyvópevov 
5 opOov te Kat adnOeés rojas Aéyew. 
IPO. Ov yap ov. | 

EO.  Tovrov roivvv é&ns oyópeÜa, dav rgÓc amavrõpev, 
noovas kai AUTas Wevdets Er. udAXov Ñ rTavras Qawopévas TE 
Kai ovaas Èv rois (dots. 

IPO.  IIoías 97) kai mos Aéyes ; 

XXVI. ZQ. Etpyrai mov ToXAdákis, OTt THS púsews 
ékda Tov Suadlepopevns uév ovyKpiceos Kat Svaxpicecs kal 
TAnpdcert kai kevogcegu | kai Tow avais Kai dbicecr D 
Avmat re kai addynddves Kai o0vvat Kal mávl, omóca ToLavT 
15 ovopar’ exer, CupBaiver yuyvopeva. 

IPO. Nai, ravra etpyras voXákts. 

ZO. Eis Óé ye rHv avrav dvow orav caftornrat, TavTny 
av THY KaTadoTacW noovny amedeLdpcOa map oov avtov. 

IIPO. *Opdas.— 

ZO. Tid’, Tav mepi T0 copa pydev TovTwy yryvópevov 
MOV Ñ ; 

IPQ. dre è rovr’ dv yévouro, à Zókpares ; 


I ÖT W. 2 ékárepov libri. 
C. 4 moré om. F et pr. 5. 


IO 


20 


rovrw Cl. P'AZIIZBCF Hv et corr. A: rovro *S. 


5 ópÜórepov Zw. roduyoee Cl. II et pr. A. 7 é ns Cl. épbueba Cl. 
VTAANZBCHw : óyonueta *S. 12 xai dcaxploeot om. Cl. AII. 
D. 13 avdéeor EFS. 15 dvéuara Cl. ` 16 raór' T. 17 avrà» Cl. 


I8 $56orày H. 22 yar T. 











draws attention to the tense: *were found 
to communicate.' 

I. oùkoðy čr xri. “That much then, 
by which either appears greater than it 
really is, that apparent and unreal quan- 
tity, you will cut off, and you will neither 
say that the appearance itself is a right 
appearance, nor will you venture to call 
that part of the pleasure or the pain which 
is founded upon it, right and true.” 
(Badh.) 

pelLous Trav overdy, i.e. 7) övrws elsiv. 

2. éxarépoyv, for the éxdrepov of MSS., 
is due to Schleierm. For ofre...ovd’ að, 
cp. 22 E. 

7. Tovrey rolvuy dns. é£5s and épetis 
may take either dat. (as in 34 D supra, 
Gorg. 494 E, Tim. 30C, etc.) or gen. as 
here and ep. 390 A. 


The usual comma after drayrdper is 
removed by Stallb., on the ground that 
ár., as containing the notion of ‘dis- 
covery,’ governs the foll. accus., and he 
refers to Lobeck's note on Soph. 47. 832: 
so too Wb. But it seems better to retain it. 

9. iv rots fors, ‘‘in the case of ani- 
mals, i.e., in which the mental effects 
have less influence, or none at all” (Paley). 
But a man also is (vor. 

II. epyral mov oAAdiis.. See 31 C ff.; 
also Tim. 64 A ff., Rep. 583 C ff. 

12. «al Scaxploreor are missing in Bodl. 
—an evident case of parablepsy. 

18. Kardoracw. A term used, as 
Poste notes, in the def. of Pleasure in 
Ar. Rhet. 1. 11 droxelcOw 5° qut» elvai 
Thy hõoviw klvnciv twa ris vxtüs kal 
karacracw dOpsay kal ala@nrhv els rv ` 
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zo. Oudev | mpos Aóyov eoriv, w IIporapxe, 6 ov vvv E 


npov TÒ éparnpa. 


ZO. Ar Tv eunv éporqauw ov odes 6 éué Owepéa Oar 


TPQ, Ti 87 ; ; 
5 TE TANV. 
IIPO. Moia ; 


20. Ei ò ovv p?) yt yvouro, c ITocirapxe, d»jcw, TO 
TOLOUTOV, Ti TOTE dvoyykaiov ef aurov oupBaivew 9p ; 
TIPO. Mj KWOULEVOU ToU a'oparos ep ExdTEpa phs ; 


O0. Onwvros. 


IPO. Andov 57) ToUTó ye @ LaKpares, ws ovre 590v) 
yéyvovr AV ÈV TQ TotoUTQ TOTÈ OUT dy tus hurry. 


EQ. | KáXuor eles. 


ada yap, olpat, róàe Aéyews, ws 43 


dei TL ToUTOV dvaykaiov Tp Sup Baivew, ws ot copoi pasov’ 
15 del yap d ravra, avw TE kai Karo pet. 
IIPO. Aéyovo: yap o)v, kai Soxotai ye ov, QasAos 


Aéyew. 


>. Tas yap àv pn $a)Xoí ye ovres; aAÀÀd 
vmeKoTHvaL TOV Adyov emrupepdpevor rovrov BovAopat. 


bs 


20 ov OvavooUp.at $evyew, kai ov por Ldudevye. 


E. 1 écriv add. Cl. l'AAMIZBCH». 
5 cc om A. ylyvor’ T. 
9 43...) haec eidem dant Cl. AAIICH. 


alteri dant TAIICH, ofrws; (non alteri dans) Cl. 


49 A. 14 Toüro*yp. A.  £vyuflalye S. 


Ümápxovcar piow, KTA.: cp. 31 D, n., and 
46 c. 

I. Ovbiv Tpós Aéyov. Cp. 
vpós Exos ab radr’ éorly. 

3. TOS; stands for da ri 54; as shown 
by the rep y Óiórt KT. 

4. Ov keAv« ipi Step. So Bodl., Vat., 
Ven. II and later edd. The older edd. 
give oU xwAUacets we dep. 

7. TÒ TovobToy...ly TQ TotoUTQ (12) al- 
lude to the condition above stated by S. 
as rav wepl TÒ gua unõèv roírwv *yceyvó- 
pevor ju» 7, and here by Prot. as uy 
kwovuévov T. o. é$' éxdrepa, i.e., the 
neutral, impassive, stable condition—the 
‘dead point’ in the resolution of physical 

rocesses. As Paley remarks, the uù 
ere is virtually repeated from érav unddv 
xr, above and does not affect the sense. 

15. del ydp dwavra...pet. The sopol 
who preached this doctrine were, of course, 
the disciples of Heraclitus. They are 


18 D rf 


I5 kal om. II. 


4 kwrver uè Cl. AIL : xwddoes pe "S. 

8 rovatro A. oupBalve corr. I’. 

: $fjs obrw: A. 10 o}rw non 
rr dy} dé II. 


18 yàpom. A. 2071 A. 


alluded to more at length in Z7eaet. 
179 E ff. (cp. 152 E, 160 D), Soph. 249 B ff., 
Cratyl. 402 A ff., Phaedo 89 ff. The point 
of the present allusion is to guard against 
the overthrow of the theory of the state of 
indifference to pleasure and pain by an 
attack from the Heraclitean stand- -point: 
for that theory is apparently inconsistent 
with the doctrine of perpetual flux. The 
difficulty thus AERE is evaded, if not 
actually solved, by distinguishing sub- 
conscious from conscious processes. 
Paley's suggestion, fetv for fet, is worth 
consideration. Citations from Diog. Laert. 
IX. 7 and Clem. Al. Strom. 6, p. 624 C 
(746), regarding Heraclitus' doctrine, will 
be found in Poste’s note ad A. /., which may 
be amplified from Ritt. and Pr. 88 26 ff. 
19. Vrexo-ryvat Tov Adyovemupeps pevov. 
The Heraclitean Aóyos is likened to a 
charging foe—warrior or warship. For 
the acc. after Urexor. cp. Soph. 47. 82 


43 C] $IAHBOZ 


IPO.  Aéye orm. 

ZQ. Tavra uév roivvv ovros éaro, Papev mpós rovrovs. 
cv Ò | dmókpwau* mórepov dei TÁVTA, ómóca TacyeL TL TOV B 
épUxov, TaT aia Üdverau TÒ áo xov, kal ovr. av£avóp.evot 

5 NavOavomer Has avrovs ovre TL TOV ToLoUTOV OVdEY máG-xovres, 

Ñ Wav Tovvavríov ; 

IIPO. "Amar O*» mov rTovvavríov. 
TovavTa éAnOe mávÜ myuas. 

XO. Ov roivvv kaÀos "piv cipra to vOv Sy pnOer, ws 
r0 Q& peraBodat kárw Te Kal dvo yvyvopevar Néwas Te kai 
noovas aTepydLovra. 

HPO. Ti pv; 

ZO. "OS srai káAXov | kal dveruknrdérepov Tò Xeyó- 
pevov. 

IIPO, Tlas; 

ZQ. “Qs ai pèv peyda peraBodal Núras re Kal nOovas 
Towvow yi, ai Ò av pérpiai Te Kal opixpal TÒ mapámav 
ovOÉrepa. Tovrav. 

IPO. "OpOórepov ovros Ñ keivos, à Xokpares. 
, ZQ. Ovxovy ei tavra ovre, madw 6 viv à, pyOeis Bios 
dv KOU. 

IIPO. Ilotos; 

ZO. "Ov dAÀvrmóv re kai dvev yappovar epaper elvat. 


93 


OMyov yap Td ye 


15 


IPO. *AdnPéorara déyers. 
1 Aéy’ T. bro A. 2 rovras AII. 
B. 3 dwéxpwe EF. wav0’ T. éréoa Cl. TAAZIIBCFHw Flor. 


abci: dea *S. 
pr. II. 
eidem dat Cl. 
wee 3° uiv corr. T. 

C. 13 yeyvouevoy F. 
21 dyvhxoe CI. 


5 ab rovs Cl. 7 Gra» 6} ov rovvayriov om. Cl. A et 

vov TAZZBCFHw Flor. a bci: pov *S. óAl*yov...] haec 
9 Kadds rolyuy T. elpnrat huiv w. 12 Tl why; wd’) 

Cl. All. 


16 ws add. 19 éxelvws AZ : xelvws *S. 


$poroüvra yap vw o)k ay dtéarny bxvy. 
Similarly we have bwexrpérec@al rwa in 
Phaedo 108 B. 

7. Gmwav Sy Tov To)vavT(ovy. These 
words are missing in Bodl., Vat., Ven. II 
—another case of parablepsy. 

12. Tl pv; usually assents to an affirm. 
proposition, but here to a negative. 

I3. dverAnwrorepov, ‘less reprehen- 
sible? or ‘more inexpugnable’: cp. 
Eur. Orest. 922 dveri\nrrov joxnkws Blov, 
and the use of émiAagés0a. to denote a 


verbal ‘attack’ in Phaedr. 236 B, Rep. 


C. 

16. és ai peyíNac p. So Bekk., 
Poste, in wi etc. after Bodl., Vat., 
Ven. II; but Stallb. rejects ws, saying 
“istud ws unde pendeat nihil uidemus, 
siquidem ex rà Aeyóuevor suspensum esse 
non potest” : but why ‘non potest’? The 
construction is precisely similar to the 
foregoing rò viv 57 pnOév ws erà. For the 
distinction between conscious and sub- 
conscious processes, cp. Tim. 64 C. 
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IQ. Ex òn) ToUT@Y Taper TpUTTOUS np Bious, éva. 
pèv dvr, TOV 9 av Lumnpor, tiv Ò éva | pndérepa. Ñ as D 
àv dains ov Tepl TOUT OY ; : 
IPO. Ovx aGdrws € eyurye Ù TavTy, Tpeis elvat TOUS Bious. 
5 XO. Ovxo)v ovk ay ein TO pn Avreiolai Tore TavTor 
TQ Xaipew ; 
IPO. Ilocos yàp « dv ; ; 
ZO. 'Omórav obv aKovons ws jo. rov TávTov égTiv 
dÀUTOS Sarehety TOv Biov dwavra, ti Tó? virodapBavers 
10 Àéyew TOY TOLOUTOV ; 
TIPO. 'Hàv Aéyew paivera é épovye OUTOS TO jx) AvTreto Bax. 
ZO. Tprov ouv OVT@V HILLY, GVTLVOY Bovhe, Tibe, | 
kahhioow iva. ovopact xpópeða, TÒ pèv xpvgóv, Tò Ò E 
ăpyvpov, Tpirov dé pnderepa rovrov. 
15 TIPO. Keira. 
zo. To de pndérepa. rovrov eof pw omws Oarepa 
yévow' àv, Xpvaós j apyupos ; 
IIPO. Kai TOS dv; ; 
ZO. Ov dpa ò uécos Bios dvs Ñ AvTNpos Xeyopevos 
1 TpíTovs II. 2 300v] lóety A. 
D. 4 oix adds Cl., ob adds II et pr. A. 7 om. 5 
rical Cl. AII. 8 dxovon Cl. II et pr. A. ws] ws rwos rc T, fows Cl. AIL. 


9 addurws dtaredety Cl. AII : dtaredeiy ddurws *S. II. Eporye] t. add. mg. Cl. 
otrws A, 6 TouobTos w. pi; om. A. 12 dvrwy ob» Cl. TATI. Twp el 


Bover T. 
E. 14 è undérepa Cl. AII : è 7d unõérepa *S. 16 8) Cl. TII, om. A. 


17 yévoro Cl. 19 dp' T. 


Cl. II et pr. A Nv- 


8. ómórav oðv åkoúoņs «r^. Who 
are the theorists that held happiness. to 
lie in painlessness?  Schleierm.'s identifi- 
cation of them with Antisthenes and his 
school is now generally accepted (see 
44 C ?nfra, n.); but it seems better to 
ascribe the theory to the Atomists, with 
Hirzel (Unters. 1. 141). 

IO. TÓy TOwo0TOy refers to the ruós 
which is to be supplied with dxovcys. 

12. dyrwev BotAa, i.e. not three lives 
in particular, but any three things you 
choose to name. 

13. kalori évépacr. Cp. n. on 
37 E; and for the nomenclature, s 

546 E ff. rà ‘Howdov re kal rà wap’ hui 
yévn, xpvooby Te kal ápeyvpoür kai xao» 
kal ovdnpobv, KTA. 

19. où’ dpa... Xeyópevos ... ex Oeln. 
Badh. reads "yevónevos, arguing that “ìt 


would be childish to say ò uécos Blos is 
not and cannot be rightly thought to be 
that from which it has been formally 
distinguished ; but it is necessary for the 
argument to show that the circumstance 
of its coming immediately after pain can- 
not alter its nature, and make it become 
pleasure." And Paley seems to adopt 
B.’s emendation when he renders: ‘‘ Then 
neither would the middle life become 
pleasant or painful" etc. The preceding 
yévovr' &y appears a corroboration of the 
change: but I scruple to adopt it, as I 
take Aeyduevos to be resumptive of éxérap 
dxovoys...d\éyev Tov TotÜrov ten lines 
above. Poste notes that óp60s Mryos, 
which generally means ‘right reason,’ is 
here used *by a sort of play upon words? 
for ‘right speech.’ 
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op0as av Tore our et So€dlor tis, So€dLorro, ovr’ ei d€you, 
hex Dein, kard ye TOV opBov doyor. 
IIPO. Tos yap ay ; 
XO. "AANA pny, © Eraipe, Aeyóvrov ye ravra | kai 44 
5 Sogalovrwy aia Üavóp.eDa. 
IIPO. Kai pada. 
ZO. Ilórepov ovv kai xaípew olovra: tore, oTay pr 
AuTr@vrat ; 
IIPO. Paci yovv. 
i10. XQ. OvKovr otovrat róre yatpew: ov yap av €Xeyóv Tov. 
TIPO. Kuwduveven, 
=. evo) ye pv So£dLovat mepi TOU xaípew, eUmep 
xapis TOU py Avrreia Gar Kat TOU xaipew 1) Qvows Exarépov. 
IPO. Kai pv yopís, ye Ñv. 
15 XQ. IIórepov. oov aipcp.eDa. Tap UA TAUT elvan, 


ka dep &pru, dam 7 úo póva, | Avv Mey Ka.KOV TOlS B 


avOperross, TNV 
òv, NOV mpocayopever ba ; 


XXVII. 


dmaiiayny Tov AuT@V, avrò rovro ayalòv 


IIPO. Tas òn) viv TOUTO, © LwKpares, Èpw- 


Topeba, ug’ p.v GUT OD ; ov yap pavÜdvo. 
XQ. "Ovres yàp tovs mokegíovs duwjBov robe, ð 


IIpdrapye, ov puavÜaves. 


I ofr’ om. H. 
44 A. 7 kal add. Cl. T'AII 

I2 ye add. Cl. AII. 
B. 16 Xóm pr. A. 

Touré ye w A. 22 pavOdves; Cl. 


Aeyóvrov ye taðra...aloĝavópeða. 
« We observe people who do speak in 
this way"; e.g. Soph. Aj. 553 èv TẸ 
ppovely yap unõèv Tjówrros Plos (cited by 
Paley): but it is the ethical tenet of the 
Cynics(?) which is specially alluded to 
here. 

7. trórepoy otv xrÀ. Note that the 
second member of the interrog. is here 
omitted, 4 oð being easily supplied: cp. 
din 95 D, Alcib. 1. 107 A, etc. 

drep wpis TOU prj Avmeto Gar kal 

roô xaípey dics éxarépov. Badh. 
brackets TOÔ ph À. k. T. xalpew, evidently 
as a gloss on éxarépov: and Mr E. F. 
Horton suggests the alternative that éxa- 
Tépov is the word to omit. But tautology 
must be admitted in this dialogue; and 
Stallb. well remarks **ex abundanti ad- 
ditur dein éxarépov ut utriusque rei 


I4 Ye fy] yoor S. 
17 Aurnpav F. 


doéd fo. Cl. TAAIIZBCHw (Flor. a b c i) : dogdgee *S. 


otwrvrar È. 


II kal kwduvever &. 
15 alpóue8a obv A, obv é pueda. A. 
roôr T. 19 viv om. THF. 


discrimen fortius significetur. Similiter 
Aristoph. Thesm. v. 10 Xwpls yap avroty 
éxarépov "or Ù pvows, Tov pir’ dxovew 
BHO óp&y." 

21. ods arodewlovs Prov rove. 
These are the same dogmatists as those 
alluded to above 43 D, i.e., according to 
most historians, the Cynics, precursors 
of the Stoics in their general tendency. 
Grote, however (pp. a ff.), supposes 
that the thinkers whom Plato refers to 
here and in 7Zheaet. 156 “were most 
probably Pythagorising friends of his 
own; who, adopting a ritual of extreme 
rigour, distinguished themselves by the 
violence of their antipathies towards the 
unseemly pleasures.” And Poste objects 
that ‘‘we are expressly told that Antis- 
thenes abstained from Physical specula- 
tion” (Diog. L. 6. 103), and that it is 
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IIPO. Aéyeis 0€ avrovs Tíivas ; 
i0. Kai pdda Sewvovs Aeyoj.évovs TA mepi Paw, ot TO 
Ta p TV dovas ou dao elva. 
IIPO. Ti iv ; ; 
5 30, Avmóv | rasras elvar mdoas dmodvyás, ds viv oi C 
mepi PidnBov 1j9ovàs erovopdlovow. 
TPQ. Tovrois ovv nas TrÓTepa. meiDea Bat EvpBovdevets, 
7 TOS, à LwKpares ; ; 
zo. Our, aN’ doep pávrect mpoaxprja lai Tir, pav- 
10 TEVOpÉVOLS Ov TéXvQ adhd TW dvoxepeig vous OUK dyevvous, 
iav pepugkórov THY THs ndovns Suvapw Kat VEVOPLKOT av 
ovdev VyLés, WOTE Kal AUTÒ TOUTO ovrijs TÓ éma yoryóv yoýrevpa, 
aÀX ovy 1j9ovijv elva.. TovTous pèv otv Tavra av mpooyp7- 
cau, oKepapevos éru kal ta adda avrov dvoyepdopara: 


I avrovs Twas Cl. 2, 3 dvap dway Cl. II : of rà rapáray cum *S corr. A et yp. Cl. 


C. 5ápr. E 7 weiceoOa EF. £(upB.) Z. IO 7t, in mg. 
Tf o nn F. d-yevoüs w. 12 abrois A. 13 a@AX’ om. Cl. ATT. 
dóorh FH, #dory Cl. TAAZIIBCE. 

13 Tabr' T. 14 TAAN T. 


improbable also that the Megaric 'Eprote- 
kol “were addicted even to abstract 
Physical speculations.” Natorp (Die 
Ethike des Demokritos, pp. 164 ff.) and 
Hirzel identify these óvexepets with De- 
mocritus and his set, and in spite of the 
objections urged by v. Arnim (Gött. ge. 
Anz. 1894), I incline to accept this view. 
Cp. Theaet. 155—6 (with Campbell's /1- 
trod. pp. xlii. ff. ), and Soph. 246—7 ; also 


the theory of rà» copay rwós in Rep. 
583 B. 
4. TÜ piv; ‘What then (do they 


say they are, if not pleasures)?" As if 
Tí phy àXXo aci» elvat ras djóovás, for 
which Stallb. compares Polit. 263 B—a 
false parallel, since there, as usually, it 
merely indicates assent. 

5. Avmév...dirodvyds : cp. Rep. 584C 
at ye dia Tob cóparos éxl T?» yvxidp Tel- 
youoar kal Xeyóuervat hõoval...elol Nurr 
tives daANAa yai. 

ot wept d nov, ‘Philebus and his 
party,’ as a compact band in antagonism 
to rois ToAeuios $. Cp. Crat. 440 C 
ol Tepl Hpáxhetror. 

9. orep pdyrect wporyxpycbal rior, 
i.e. as ‘diviners’ who hit the truth 6eíq 
Lolpa, by intuition or inspiration, rather 
than by a logical method (od réxvn). Cp. 


~ 


64 A n, Lys. 215 D, Rep. 349 A. 

10. TWi «p«(q, ‘a certain sour- 
ness,’ or ‘Puritan spirit,’ like that of 
Catullus’ ‘senum seueriorum.’ 

11. Alav nenne kth. This 
change from dat. to gen. is noteworthy. 
Stallb. explains it as gen. absol., com- 
paring Rep. 518 A, 547 C, Symp. 183 B, 
etc. But it is better to take it with Badh. 
as in construction with óvoxepeía picews 
—“ with the harshness of men who have 
overmuch detested ” etc. 

12. ovdty tyes, sc. airs. Cp. Rep. 
584 A kal ovdéy byes TOUTWY TOY payTac- 
páTcov xpos horis dd\jOeay, ad\rAA yonrela 
tts. Cp. Phaed. go C, Crat. 440 C, Gorg. 
524 E etc. This shows the word to mean 

‘genuine,’ ‘solid,’ ‘real’—as Poste rightly 
notes—rather than 'salubrious? or 


sa- 

lutary.’ | 
yourevpa, not found elsewhere in 
Plato. Cp. Soph. 241 B év rH rà» yev- 


Soupy av kal yohrwyv réxvn, Meno 80 A 
yourevers pe kal $apuárreis, Gorg. 484 A 
karem@oovrés TE Kai yonrevorres. 

14. Svoxepdopara. This word is 
condemned by Pollux Onom. 1il. 133: 
movnpà dé 7a IlAárwvos ducxepdopara : 
upon which Lobeck (Paralip. 11. p. 416) 
comments thus: ** Platonicum ĝvoxépas pa 
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pera S€ rara ai yé pov Soxovaow ydoval adnOeis etwa, 
meoc, iva é£ apdoiv Tow Aóyow oKedpevoe THY SvVapLY 
auTns tapabapeBa mpós THY Kpiow. 

IIPO. “OpOas r€yers. 

s — EQ. Meradiudcwpev ÒN rovrovs, womep Evppayous, KATA 
TÒ TNS Ova xepe(as avTOv Lyvos. otar yap ToLdvde TL Méyew 
avTous, apyoj.évovs Tobey avabev, ws et BovhyOeipev orovov | 
eldous THY vow lew, otov THY ToU OKANpO, TOTEpOV eis Ta E 
oK\npotata amoB\érovtes ovTWs áv paddov cuvvonoayer 

10 7) Tpos Ta moiioora oKANpOTYTL; Set 57 oe, © IIporapxe, 


20 


kabarrep poi, kai roúrois rots Sucyepeow amoxpiveo Gar. 
D ^ N N 
IPO. Ildvv pèv ovv, kai déyw ye avrois OTL mpos Ta 


mpata peyebe. 


Z0.  Ovkobv ci kai to THs HOovyns yévos ide Tvrwá 
15 mote exer ouv BovdryOeiper, ovk eis Tas moXAoaras 1)9ovas 
amofXerréov, | add’ eis Tas akporáras Kal adoOporáras 45 


eyomevas. 


IPO. ds dv coc travry ovyxwpotn tà vov. 
ZO. "Ap ovv, ai mpdyerpo t Ü pe 


, A 


Lye eurep KAL pEYLOTAL TW 


10 ^ a ? , e NN ^ fF 3 T , 
Noovav, 0 Aéyojev TOANAKLS, at TEPL TO TOLA ELoW AVTAL ; 


I al...doxovow] dv...doxdow S. 
w : BovrAy, Gelnuev S. 
8 mórepa C. 
ye 
12 oe E. &re om. Cl. ATI. 


n 
peyébe F : ueyéü *S. 
45 A. 19 ye om. Cl. AII. 


15 mor’ Cl. 
alzrep libri. 


7 BovrAnOotuev T, BovrAnOelnuey EF, BovdAn Octuev 


9 ckXnpórepa T. 
13 peyéGe Cl. TSME Flor. a,b,c,i et pr. A, 


11 dvoxepalvovow Cl. AII. 


BovAnBotuer T, BovAg0elouev ES. 
péyioTo. A. 


improbat Pollux haud immerito, quando- 


quidem a verbis parasynthetis, ut ásapaívo, 
avonralyw, óvcOvpalvo, al., substantiva non 
ducuntur; dxo\doracua sive áxoAácrapua 
Epicuro dignius quam Aristophane." But, 
as Badh. notes, áxoAacrácpara in Ar. 
Lysistr. 398 is a sound reading, and the 
scarcity of such formations may be due 
to an objection to their clumsiness as well 
as to the scarcity of the verbs. 

7. čs el BovdnOetpev... mórepov xr. 
Supposing an anacoluthon, Stallb. cites 
Soph. Antig. 2 ff. dp’ olo’ ötri Leds rv 
åm Olimov xaxdv droiov oùxl vv ert 
fea redet; and O. 7. 1401. But it is 
better, with Apelt, to take ws as intro- 
ducing the citation: for this use of ws, in 
place of the more usual őre, he cites Rep. 
424 B, Laws 777 A, Arist. de caelo 294° 
25, Theophr. wept aic05c. 10 (Diels, 
Doxogr. 502, 10). 


B, P. 


10. Td ToAÀlocrd okAnpdryte... rds 
ToAAoc-rds 1j9ovds (15). ToAÀXocTós (ana- 
logous in form to the ordinals elxoorés, éxa- 
roorés, xtMoords, etc.) appears to occur 
in Plato only here and Laws 896 B. Poste 
points out that the present postulate, as im- 
mediately interpreted (ll. 12 ff.),is inconsis- 
tent with that in 53 A ff., where xa@apdrns, 
not péyeos, is the pre-condition for dis- 
covery of ucts. 

tr. Svoxepéow, VBS Herm., Wb.: 
dvaxepalvovow Bodl., Turr., Poste; but 
cp. 46 A where these óvoxepeis are ex- 
pressly referred to. The choice of the 
ex. okAnpérns is pointed, if we are dealing 
with Atomists. 

19. *Ap' otv, ai mpóxepol ye erep 
kal péytora: tav 79ovov, ë «rà. The 
vulgate gave mpédxetpol ye almep, but 
Stallb. and most later edd. omit ye with 
Bodl, Vat., Ven. II. Badh.? however 
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IPO. Ilós yap ov; 
4 ^ , > AN 4 4 s N M 
ZQ. Ilórepov ovv peiovs ciot kai yiyvovrat Trepi TOUS 
^ > 
Kdpvovtas v Tats vórois Ù Trepi Tovs VytaivovTas ; eviaBy- 
^ Aa , 
Oapev dé, ux) mpoteras dzokpwopevot Traicupev y. TAXA 
5 yap tows hatpev | dy mep vyuaívovras. 


[45 A— 


IIPO.  Eixós ye. 


A ^ T? 
ZO. Tí 9; ovx abra. trav 99ovov virepBadd\ovow, av 


av kai émubupiar péytotar mpoytyverrat ; 


IIPO. Tovro uév adrnbes 


? P] 3 e $ A 93 , 4 
2. AAN ovy ot tupérrovres Kat ÈV TOLOVTOLS VOTAT 
"^ ^ ^ 4 
*votevou LAAAOY OL@OL kat pvyoUG, kal TüvTAO, OTTOO OG. Oud 
pevor p. pry ; 


2 ob» uelfovs Cl. ATI : ov xal peltous *S. 


3 wept vyalvovras Cl. AII : mepl rovs bytal- 


vovras *S. 4 $6] 0e 67 E, ô) S. rratcamev T. T non 
alteri dant Cl. (?) AII. Taxa yap] rà yàp Cl. II, ra ap pr. A. 5 dy tows C. 
payer A. 


B. 8 mpocylyvovrat Cl. T: rpooylyvwvra *S. 
ToUrois rots T. 


ol] ór. DASZBCEFH»w. 


retains ye, alters "Ap! to ‘AAX’, and 
brackets alzep...jd0v@v, explaining the 
corruption assumed thus: ** A copyist had 
got as far as AIIIEP and stopped. After- 
wards he saw that he had skipped ô Aéyo- 
pev trodAdxis; so he returns to this, but 
forgets to cancel AITIEP. ‘Here is some 

ap,’ says a grammarian, ‘which we must 

ll up’; and he fills it up so as to make 
Plato say that the common bodily pleasures 
which are also the greatest are the most 
intense. En cor Zenodoti! En jecur 
Cratetis !” 

In his rst edition B. had not yet made 
this last change, but had assigned abra: 
to the beginning of Prot.'s reply—an 
improbable arrangement. As to aA)’ otv 
...'ye, as Paley notes, it is regularly used ‘to 
extort a reluctant admission,’ which is not 
in point here. So we must seek a simpler 
corr. Madv. proposed dep for almep: 
Liebhold, àc7ep kal peyloras ràv hõovôv 
Aéyouev, Omitting 8. Wb. follows Madv., 

rinting al mp. ye elmep, which I adopt. 
8 hof TOoXÀdákis means ‘as the 
saying goes, implying that al mpdxe- 
pot nooval kal péyiorat was a common- 
place,—not ‘as we have often said.’ 

2. ^*pl tovs kápvovras èv rats vó- 
Tots *j Tepl roUs vy. Badh.? brackets 
Kkáuvovras, on the ground that ‘ Plato 
could not use the article with one parti- 
ciple and not with another": but it is 
better to insert ro/s before úy., with the 
inferior Mss. 


1o GAN’ ovx] ap’ otv obxi S. 
II 7À»0' T. boa AF. 


4. wralowpéy Ty. Taxa... dyralvovras. 
So Turr., Herm., Poste, Badh. and Wb., 
making S.’s speech continuous from wére- 
pov to vy. But Stallb. and Bekk. follow 
the vulgate, which makes S. end at rral- 
cwpev, assigns T]; to Prot., and writes 
raxa...0y. as S.s answer; and Paley’s 
translation follows the same division. But 
the former arrangement seems decidedly 
preferable, as the interrog. 7 is not in 
place here. 

dv üv..Tpoy(yvevTra.. This is 
Stephens’ emendation, for the mpooyiyvwv- 
rat of most MSS. (xpoo-ylyvovrat Bodl.), ac- 
cepted by Bekk., Herm., Poste, Badh., 
Wb. Stallb., however, retains and tries 
to defend mpocy., rendering : **nonne eae 
voluptates magnitudine sua eminent, ad 
quas etiam maximae cupiditates. accedunt 
(s. cum quibus maximae cupiditates con- 
iunguntur, sive hae antecedunt illas, sive 
eas comitentur aut sequantur; nam hoc 
quidem nunc nihil refert)." With mpooy., 
the gen. would be due to the subst., for 
which Stallb. compares Soph. 266 B, 
Symp. 182 C. A similar error occurs at 
39 D, where Ven. II gives mpòs ylyvocr’ 
for mpoylyvowr’. 

11. Kal wdvra, óTóca xrÀ. Badh. 
alters to Távrov, to be taken in connec- 
tion with évdelg and ámomAygpovuévov, and 
renders: “as to all those things which 
they are accustomed to feel through the 
body, they are more affected with the 
want of these." But the text is easily 
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TOU TÓpATOS ceiwhası Tác xew, padov T évoeia Suyyiyvovra. 
KaL dmomknpovpévov peilovs yoovas ioyovow; 7] ToUTO oÙ 
dnja'op.ev addy bes ei eivat ; 

IIPO. IIávv pèv odv viv pyGev | daivera. 

XO. Tt ovv; opbas av pawwoipeha Myovres, ws et TUS 
Tas peyioras nouis idety Bovhouro, OUK eis. vyieuav add’ eis 
vógov LóvTasS Set d Kore ; ; opa óé, pý pe "Yn Svavoovpevor 
epwrav oe, el mein Xaipovow ot opddpa voacobvres TOV 
vywuvóvrov, add’ otov péyeÜós pe Cyrew Hdov7s, Kal TO 


10 opddpa mepi TOU TOLOUTOV TOU TOTÉ yéyveraa EKAOTOTE. 


15 


vorat yap det paper Ñ "vrwa puow € exe kai tiva kéyovaw 


ot $áa kovres pnd elvat TO Tapámav | 


AUTH. 


IIPO. *AdAd oyedov é emropa TQ ÀóÓyo cov. 


A XVIII. 


zo. Táxa, c IIpórapxe, ov% TiTTOV Oe(£eis, 


aTokpwet ydp: èv UBper peilous yOovas, ov meious Aéyo, TO 


I paddov wdcxovow* el 5’ avrots al émeBuptac pet (ov évdela corr. È. 
2 7...’ (p. 108, 1. 11)] in H lacuna paginarum 34. 


et corr. I : dé *S. 
4 viv add. Cl. A. 
C. 6 iyclay ZEF. 
py yap F. 
D. 14 deléys E, óó£es corr. 2. 
vulg. | 


explicable if we supply, with Stallb. and 
Paley, pid san or elwOact Tdoxew. 

I. éy6eq Evyylyvoyrar. This phrase 
*are ee A with want’ may be de- 
fended perhaps by dvola £vyyevouévg 
Laws 897 B, ouveivat rais ydovats Rep. 
586 B, and the like. Badh., however, 
proposes uvrelvoyrat, comparing fvvracw 
dyplay 46 D, and £vrelvec re kal évlore 
wndav moe? 47 A: but there the conditions, 
as involving pleasure, are different, so that 
I hardly think the word suitable here. If 
a change is needed, I would propose 
£vrlo xorta: cp. above év voonjpacw éxó- 
evor : voonuacw tuvioxduevos (-exduevos) 
Theaet. 479 A, 512 A, Laws 714A: uvet. 
dyvolg Laws 863 C, “éveldet 944 E, åToplg 
Soph. 250 D, etc. 

5. € ts...lovras, the plur. after such 
an universalising pronoun is common: 
cp. Rep. 536 A, Prot. 345 E, etc. 

BN pe Hyp Stavootpevov. This is 
daped by Badh.? to un me ĉñıavóov: and 
below he reads xal rò ofddpa rotobrov for 
K. T. of. Tepl rot rocovTov, ‘e mera 
coniectura, With wept roÜ Totobrov, Sc. 
oléy dort Td HOETOaL. 

11. Tiva Aéyovorw...avrrjv. To enquire 


7 lóvra corr. T. 
dety Cl. AII et corr. F, 5h Cw : def *S. 
I5 áTokpwet Cl. w, ávoxkplvec II : ámokpu 


7 Cl. All 


pye? Cl. 


II vofcat 


how a thing is described by those who 
deny its existence would seem a useless 
quest: but what is meant, of course, is 
the denial of pleasure as such, i.e. of the 
claim of the affection so described to the 
title of pleasure, or of the existence of 
pleasure as something absolute and posi- 
tive. 

13. tropa TQ Aóyo rov. These last 
three words Badh.? condemns as an ‘ Alex- 
andrian phrase’; but we find &roua: co 
TQ Aóyo in Prot. IQ A. 

14. TAXA OVX b Selters, daroxpivel 
ydp. Ven. Z gives 06£eis : Heindorf and 
Schleierm. conj. delfe (cp. cad$écrepov 
óc(£e. 20 C): Winckelmann é£$s. But 
Stallb. defends the text, except that he 
would write (with Schleierm.) the imper. 
årókpwa for the fut. ; and Badh. comments 
thus: ‘‘I entirely agree with Stallb. that 
it is ‘nodum in scirpo quaerere’ to be dis- 
satisfied with these words; but his own 
translation of them has led him to suspect 
another word which is equally sound. 
The sense is, * You will presently (ráxa) 
prove it (that you understand ae) no less 
(than you now profess it), for you will 
answer my question.'" As Dr Jackson 


t€46€ 
^ 
t 


C 
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aodddpa 96 Kai TO p&Xkov 9 Umrepexovoas Opgs 7) €v T OwpPpore 
Bio; Méye Se mpocéyav TOV VOUV. .— 
IIPO. “ANN éuabov ô Méyess, kai TOU TO diagepor o Opa. 
TOUS uev yàp a'obpovás Tov Kal ò Tapoipiačóuevos € emia xe 
5 Adyos ékáa rore, 0 TO pov &yav T wupaxeherdueros, QE 
mretBovras- TÒ ÔÈ TØV apovey T€ Kal vBpiorav expe pavias 
9) apodpa hov KoTéxova a TreptBontous drepyaleran, 
20. Kalas: Kat el ye taut OUTWS xe. Snhov ds év 
TWL trovnpig Wuxyns kai TOU TÓHATOS, aÀX ovk év aper 
10 pÉyLOTAL prev jova, péyi Tar Ôe kai Aùmar yiyvovTat. 


MPO. Ilàvv pev oup. 


~ , A ^ 
20. OvKovy ToUT GV TWAS mpoeħópevov det cometa ba, 
tiva TOTÈ Tpomrov éyovoas éAéyoy.ev auTas elvat peyioras. 


TIPQ. | *Avdyen. 


zo. ecd 6) Tas Tdv ToL@vde voonudtwy noovds, 


Tiva. TOTÈ EXOVTL TpÓTOV. 
IIPO. IIotov; 


2 0» (post Aéye) Z. 

TAAIIZBCw Flor. a,b,c,i et rc. & 
E. 6 wel@ovré Cl. 

Tov’ *S. 

I3 éMéyoye» Cl. ATI : Aéyouev *S. 


points out to me, the best defence of our 
text is Rep. 432 C (édv por érouév o xpp 
kal ra deckvipeva Üvvauévo kaÜDopdv 
kTÀ.), which shows that there is an anti- 
thesis between @ropat, * follow your lead," 
and àel£es, “show the way." Herm. gives 
deléecs, daroxpwat yáp', followed by Wb. 

5. ó Tò pysky dyav—attributed to the 
Lacedaemonian sage Chilon (Ar. Rhet. 11. 
n 14): c rae drg 335, Pind. Fr. 235. 

6. a bi tay appdéywy. For this peri- 
Ende p» To)s ddpovas, cp. Rep. 563 C 
TÒ TOV Onplwy: 10. 571 A TÒ TOV ÉriÜvjuOv. 
Here it gives a contemptuous tone to the 
phrase. 

The whole of this passage should be 
closely compared with Laws 733 Aff. where 
the relation of morals to pleasure and pain 
is set forth: thus, 734 A dxédacroy dé ùv 
éml mávra kal opodpas udev AUTras, cpodpas 
è ndovds, avvróvovs è kal olarpóóes ére- 
Ouulas re kal Eowras ws olóv T’ éuuaveorá- 
TOUS mapexópevov. 

7. weptBoyrous. It is a question 
whether this is to be taken as active, with 
Ast (*qui insanos clamores facit") and Bad- 
ham (“frantic, properly applied to men 
maddened by the noise of some Baccha- 


eccerre 
eerce 





3 mage por Cl. AII : 0iá$opov *S 


7 opddpa Cl. II et pr. A 
év add. Cl. TAAZIIZBCHw Flor. a b.c, i. 
trivas elvat avras II. 


4 ó add. Cl. 


8 radé’ Cl. AII : 
IO Aéyorrat w. 


nalian or other orgies”), or as passive, 
with Stallb. (**infamis, malis rumoribus 
celebratus") and Paley (‘‘notorious, talk- 
ed of as men about town”). L.and S. as- 
sign to it here the act. sense, for which cp. 
Soph. O. 7. 192: for the pass. sense cp. 
Dem. 324. 29 alexpós kal epiBógros. Cp. 
47 ^; Which makes for the act. sense here; 
alko Laws 672 C palveral re kal Bog 
ardxtws, Kal.. piii QU 7706. 

8. ëv rw. movnpa fs Kal ToU 
cépaTos. Of this Badh.! writes “either 
we must supply Tfs re before yvxfjs or 
suppose xai ToU to be corrupt; it may 
have been fro." ; in ed. 2 he brackets 
kal T. owe. as due to ‘the interpolator.’ 
I once thought that the rod might have 
arisen from v6(cw) owparos, when the rst 
ow had been omitted by parablepsis: but 
a better correction might be to read óià 
for kal, cp. dia roÜ owparos...mdoxew 45 B 
supra; in any case we can scarcely do 
without some mention of cua here, in 
view of the preceding argument. 

I3. Tíva wort TpóTov txovoas «TÀ. 
I.e. what is there in the character of these 
pleasures which justifies us in terming 
them ‘greatest’? 


46 


IO 


I5 


46 8] 


$IAHBO2 


IOI 


2. Tas rov àoyguóvov, as oùs eimTopev Ova'xepets 


pumovot TavreXos. 
IIPO. Totas ; 


ZQ. Otov Tas THs VJópas idoes TQ TpiBew, Kal óca 
5 TovavTa, QUK addns Sedueva pappdtews TOUTO yàp én TÒ 
malos 7 Np, w mpos Ücav, Ti rore Paper éyybyveo lar; móTEpov 


noovny 1) AÚTNY ; 


TIPO. SUP PLAT OV ToUrÓó y dpa, dà Xokpares, éowe 


ycyvea hai Tc Kakóv. 


zo. Ov pèr à» Pury ov yt evera. mapebéunv TOV Aóyov- 
adn’ avev ro rov, w IIporapye, Tov dover kai TØV TAavTaLs 
éropévov, av A katopOacr, oxedov ovK dv more vvaipeha 
Staxpivac bat Tò vOv Sntovpevov. 

IPO. Ovkobv iréov émi Tas TOUTWY Evyyeveis. 


XQ. 
IIPO. Ilávv pev ouv. 


Tas év Tj pie kowavovoas héyens ; 


M M ^ 9 ^ 
X0.  Eici roivuv p(few ai pèv Kara TO capa €v avrots 


46 A. 


ovp 
a, €uucxrov EF : éujaxTov S. 
ro wy T 


: . II ravrys Cl. A. 
14 £(vy.) Cl. AST. 


I. tds tav doxnpdvev, sc. vornud- 
Twv. I observe this in view of Stallb.’s 
misleading note: ‘‘quinam sunt oi doxy- 
Moves, facile ex iis, quae subiiciuntur, 
perspicias. Sunt enim  indecor ac 
turpes," etc. Paley rightly renders, * the 
pleasures from disorders of a less decent 
kind." 

4. láces tw Tp(Bev. For the dat. of 
means with the subst. cp. Cratyl. 423 A 
OjAwUd rov TQ COATE, 43 2 B. 

8. cóppucrov  TovTÓ dpa. “dp 
vulgo deest, e Bodl. et Men: II fes ibat 
Vat. ydp,” 'Stallb. Badh.?, however, re- 
stores ye, holding that y’ äp’ arose from 
yap, originally a blunder for ye, and so 
too Wb. : but there seems no valid objec- 
tion to the text, dpa and y’ dpa being 
common in affirmations. 

10. SuujBov ye čveka. An ironical 
repudiation of any personal reflection 
upon the ‘lover of youth.” The matter 
is unsavoury, says S., but its examina- 
tion necessary for the argument in hand. 


1 obs om. Cl. II, in mg. ponit A. 


8 ctuuexroy Cl. PASIIZBCv Flor. 


y! &pa] yàp A, y äp’ Cl. II: ye *S, Bekk. 


12 karopÜdcw A. I3 dcaxplyec Oa II. 


For this matter cp. Gorg. 494C ff. Badh.? 
reads ov phy dv $4. 

II. Tov TavTats éropévoy, ‘the allied 
pleasures.’ Cp. 54 E, 56 C, 57 D, Laws 
815 C, etc. i 

14. OUKOUV tréov...Evyyevets. MSS. and 
most edd. assign this all to Prot. This, 
however, as Badh.? remarks, ‘‘ makes the 
young man show the way and the philo- 
sopher follow it": hence he gives ém ras 
T. &, Tas...Aéyers all to Socr. But odxody 
lréov is not a likely answer for Prot. to 
make here : hence it were better to make 
S.’s speech continue down to Aéyess, alter- 
ing Tas (êv T. u.) to as, or Méyets to yevéoecs. 
However, no change seems imperative. 

17. oÀ rolvuv pleus.. -puxi Badh.? 
cancels plges, remarking, “if you say 
there are mzxtures—then one of each pair, 
either xara 76 eda or & a. T. COATI, 
either aùrĝs T. y. or év ry yvxpy becomes 
quite meaningless." I fail to see the 
force of this objection. 
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rois Tapacw, at ò ars THS Wuxys êv T) VvxT) | Tas 8 aù c 
rìs Wuxns Kal ToU TLATOS dvevpýoopev Auras noovats 


puxÜctoas roré èv Hovas ta Evvaydorepa, roré O6 duTras 
ETLKANOUPEVAS. 
5 IPO. Ilocos; 
zo. ‘Onoray év TH KATAOTÁTEL TUS 7 Tj Ou opa. 
ràvavría dpa máðn TÓO XT), TOTÈ pryov Oépyra kai Üepj.auvó- 
pevos éviore Woxnrat, (nrav, olai, TÒ pev exew, Tou Ò 
dmadhdrreo Gat, TO ÒN Aeydpevov Tp yvkv pepvypévov, 
10 pera Svoamahhakrias Tapov, dyavákrgow | Kat varepov D 
CUVTAC LW dy piav TOLL. 
IIPO. Kai pad adn Ges TO vUV Aeyóp.evov. 
XQ. Oùkoðv at To. ra. piges ai pv e£ ioswv eir? 
AvrOv TE KAL jóovàv, ai Ó èk rQv érépov mewvov; 
15 IIPO. Ios yap. Ov; 
zo. Aéye On Tas év, órav meious VZD TOV Novar 
ylyvevran, TAS TNS V'ipas Aeyopevas viv on raras elvat Kat 
Tas TOV yapyahiopar, omdtay évrós TO (éov y] kai TO pey- 
1 avrijs] ab 75s Cl. THs om. Cl. A. yuxiis] puxiis E TH vvx iis A. 


I Tf, in mg. ras, F. ab rs Cl. T, ad A: abr; 2 ebph- 
gouey pr. S. Aéras om. w. 6 Scapopa Ew. 7 wore pryov 


móre Cl. AII, wore pryav T. 8 ôè Cl. 

D. 10 Borepov om. Cl. II, in mg. ponit A. 
pr. T : &voracw *S. 12 wada Cl. 
03) Aeyduevor *S. 16 Xévyo II. 


9 mpe yuke? F. 
11 ovvraow Cl. A et pr. 1l, £iveracw 
viv Aevyóuevov Cl. II et pr. A : viv 
Ama Z : Nora S. 17 Aeyouévns Y. 


6. iv T] karacrdce xri. See above 
31 C ff. 

7. ‘Wort pyy Opnrar. So Herm., 
Wb., Poste and Badh. Bodl., Vat., 
Ven. II give wore p. morè, but Coisl. morè 


Ven. II. Other Mss. give £/eracw, which 
is inadequately defended by Stallb. For 
£vrrelvew, as applicable either to the 
rackings of pain or to the thrill of 
pleasure, Badh. well compares the Lat. 


p. Stallb. reads p. moré, but, as Badh. 
notes, woré here should have the emphatic 
position to mark its opposition to éviore. 

8. {nrev, ‘desiring’: for this sense 
cp. 57 A, Rep. 375 E, 486 D, 571 C, etc. 

9. TÒ 8x Aey. T. po yAvid pepcypévoy. 
Bekk. proposed v«xpóyAvkv. But if this 
be accepted, mewy., as Stallb. objected, 
* molestissime redundabit.’ Hence Badh.?, 
reading mexpéyAuxv, cancels memmy. But 
the proposed compound nowhere occurs, 
though we find yAuximcxpov dpmrerov in 
Sappho 77. 37 (40). (Cp. Catullus' ‘quae 
dulcem curis miscet amaritiem’ (68. 18), 
and Horace's ‘dulctum mater saeva Cupi- 
dinum. ). 

II. GiyTracw dyp(ay Tout, So Herm., 
Poste, Wb. and Badh., with Bodl., Vat., 





*renes morbo fentantur acuto,' and ‘per- 
tentant gaudia pectus.' For the lit. sense 
of the verb cp. Phaedo 98 D xaXàvra 
kal ouvrelvovra rà veüpa: for the metaph. 
sense cp. 47 A infra. As Poste remarks, 
Eur. Alc. 797 (Tod viv ckvOpwmoÜ kai 
tuveat@tos ppevav) shows that £/eracis 
would express “a sullen, gloomy, moody 
or pensive state, not excitement, tension, 
fury, which the context requires.’ 

18. ómórav évrds...rapariOévar. This 
passage is difficult. Badh.*’s treatment 
will appear from the following note : ‘‘I 
have put ô’ after órórav. The first case is 
that where xvjois and Tpüjas are said 
dtaxetv, because they discuss the heat in 
the part affected. When this is insuff- 
cient, the affection being too deep-seated, 


46 E] 
patvov, T) pope, dé Kal ý 


> ^ , L4 
emiToAns | povov Qum, 
3 , 3 
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4 A > ^^ , M 3 
Kvyoeu pn edixvytai tis, ra Ò 
TOTÈ| dépovres eis TUp avrà kal F 


els Tovvavriov amopiats peraBaddovres viore aunydvous 
A Ml x M ^ 
19ovás, roré 0€ rovvavriov Tots évrós Tpos rds TÖV Éw Arras 


I Kkv5jce. Heusdius : libri kueet. 

libri rò ô’. 
E. 2 ĉıaxén Cl. Tóre Cl. AII. 

Cl. II : pós ras TOv cum *S corr. A. 


éguxvetrat Cl. 
2 éml moris Cl., él wodAns &. 


Tà ô Schützius : 


vp] lacuna in w. 4 TpocTárTOV 





then recourse is had to irritation of the 
surface in order to relieve the interior. 
This is effected by bringing the parts to 
the fire, and shifting the affection to the 
opposite place: i.e., by producing external 
heat in place of internal. When men do 
this, they sometimes produce terrible 
dwoplas, states where pleasure and pain 
are confounded, and the patient does not 
know what to do with himself. This 
sense is brought out by transposing dro- 
plas, and cancelling 7dovds. The only 
difficulty that remains is in the last clause: 
they procure, as the case may turn out, 
sometimes great embarrassments, and 
sometimes mingled pleasure for the inner 
parts contrasted with the pain of the outer, 
by forcibly dissolving what 1s compacted 
and compacting what is separate, and by 
procuring to themselves pain mingled with 
pleasure. This is saying that they do a 
thing by doing it; what we need to be 
told is, how that which they do involves 
a mixture of pain and pleasure. 1 there- 
fore propose to read TY rà c. B. 5. 7j Tà ô. 
Gv'yxetv, dod AUTas T)0orats maparıbévres : 
procuring pain along with pleasure, by 
Sorcibly dispersing (xvnoet kal rplper) what 
«s congested (the accumulated heat), and 
determining what is vl ea (by in- 
flaming the surface artificially).”—The 
text as it stands is thus rendered by 
Stallb. : “quando intus (sub cute) est id 
quod fervet et inflammatum est, fricando 
autem atque scabendo aliquis illuc non 
pervenit sed superficiem tantum (sca- 
bendo) diffundit; tum illi (qui sic affecti 
sunt) partes laborantes inflammantes, 
eoque ipso prae remediorum inopia in 
contrarium mutantes, modo sibi immensas 
voluptates parant, modo ex contrario 
partibus internis, ad externarum partium 
dolores, voluptates doloribus mixtas affe- 
runt, prouti res aut huc aut illuc vergit, 
eo quod concreta violenter disiungunt, aut 
discreta coniungunt atque simul dolores 
voluptatibus apponunt." This rendering 
is closely followed by Paley. 


As to details, the views of Stallb. and 
others will appear from the following : 

(1) kvijoe for xujoec is v. Heusde's cor- 
rection, adopted by Bekk., Stallb., Herm., 
Poste, Wb. rà g émruroAis for TÒ ô’ è., 
Stallb., Poste, Wb. after Schütz. 7dovds 
for :j9ovats, Schütz, Stallb., and Poste. 

(2) dépovres, plur. after óra» ris, as 
after ef ris 45 C supra: cp. Rep. 344 B, 
536 A. 

(3) dfpev els Tp is equivalent, says 
St., to éumvpoüv, inflammare, wip here 
being equal to wuperés—whereas “ pleri- 
que omnes de ignis usu cogitant, atque 
deinde rovvayriov de aqua et frigore." 
But St. admits that he can find no parallel 
for this. 

avra refers to rà éruroMjs, the external 
parts (Stallb.). 

(4) els rovvavrloy  peradAAovres. 
This, says St., denotes the effect of the 
'inflaming' process, by which rà $Aey- 
poor extends to the outer as well as 
inner parts. As Paley puts it, ‘ changing 
the seat of the affection, i.e. making the 
outer hotter, whereas the inner was so 
before"; and P. suggests the analogy of 
blistering ‘to disperse humors.’ 

(5) atroplats, ‘prae consilii inopia’ 
(St.), ‘in despair of relief’ (P.): but the 
plur. is strange, so that St. admits the 
possibility of amopig. Badh. in A. 
Mus. 1872 conj. å pwpig, but ámopías in 
both edd. 

(6) évlore answers to róre 54. Both 
pairs of accuss., au« x. Novás and 7S0- 
vas £vykep., depend on mapéoxovro, 
which thus has the double sense of ‘sibi 
comparant' and ‘afferunt’ (Stallb.). 

(7) els ómórep dv péjrg, i.e. ‘nachdem 
die Sache ausschlagt,’ goes closely with 
wapésx. For omission of the subject with 
béyu cp. Theaet. 171 A, 187 C, etc. The 
result of the vigorous friction which causes 
inflammation and pain may be either 
(a) the sensation of extreme pleasure, 
since the friction may produce unwonted 
titillation of the external parts ; or (8) the 


A 
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oovais CvyKepacbeioas, eis omerep dv péjp, vapéaXovro 
TO Ta ovyKexpyréva, Big, Saxe Ù rà. Staxexpipeva ovyxelv 
Kat opov | Aras yOovats maparievar. 

IIPO. AN Üécroa. 

X0. OvKovr omórav aŬ mhelwv Sov) kata TÀ rowvra 
TAVTO. | Suppax Op, TO pev Urropewrypevov Tis vans yapryaMCer 
re Kal Tipépa dyavanrewy TTOLel, TO at TNS YOovns ToO 
TAÀéov .Sykexvpévov ouvreiver T€ Kal éviore mdav Tove, Kal 
TavToia pèv xpopara, mavroia O6 oxypata, mavroia de 


I 39oràs Schützius : 
kepaa0elaas Sw. 

A, ovykexpuppéva 5 
ats 

47 A. 3 hõovàs F. 
aurns S. 

Flor. a,b,c,i 


EN 


libri 30orais. 
worep’ A. 
OÓuaexety TA., 


: €xxexupévov *S. 


feeling of pain in the external parts, com- 
bined with a decrease of the internal heat, 
whence mpòs rar tw A/ras NOovas (avrais) 
fuyxep. wapéxovra:. (St.) 

Poste’s interpretation differs in some 
points from Stallb.’s: “then, by ex- 
posing the external parts to fire, or rush- 
ing back for the chance of relief to the 
extreme of cold, the sufferer occasions to 
the inner parts excessive pleasure, and 
sometimes the reverse, mixed with pain 
or pleasure of the outward parts as the 
balance may incline.”  mpós T. T. f. 
Avwas, Novás Poste explains as asyndeton 
for AT. 7 hÔ., of which els óm. ay p. is an 
epexegesis ; and he says that évyxep. agrees 
with the first 7$ovás, to which Avwas 
corresponds, while the second 7dovas 
answers to roUvavriov. Thus he seems to 
give the const. £vyxep. mpds... for ‘mix 
with,' which is unexampled. 

On the above views I would offer a 
few remarks. Neither in (3) nor (4) is 
Stallb.'s view probable: the antithesis of 
duaxety and evyxetv below convinces me 
that we have here an antithesis of heat 
and cold as productive of diffusion and 
congealing respectively. Hence I agree 
with Poste's (and the older) explanation 
of rovvavyriov, and would take azoplats 
nerag. together as ‘altering (the treat- 
ment), or alternating, owing to their 
varied distresses.' Then, below, I prefer 
to read Avras ndovats with the Mss., taking 
mpos...péwy as all referring to the condition 
of the external parts. The sense then 


5 rà add. C. 
8 mAetor II, rrelwy Cl. et pr. A. 


é 
£vykepaa0cloas TALC, cvyxepacGeloas B, cvy- 
ply w. 


2 TÒ W. ovyKexpauéva 


6 ué»] perv otv Y. 7 ab râs] 
éyxexupévoy Cl. PAAEIIZBCzo 


9 "7avToia dé ox'juara. om. F. 


is simply that while externally there is 
always a mixed feeling, in which either 
ain or pleasure may predominate, the 
internal parts feel dunxávws the opposite 
to the predominant external sensation. 
But the whole passage is very obscure 
and ambiguous in diction. 

Wb. brackets roré before $épovres, puts 
a comma after els roivavrlov, reads mpòs 
rà Tay ÉEw Aívas HOovats vyk., and omits 
the comma after Tapécxovro. I adopt 
the first of these corrections. 

5. oùkoðv órórav að. Badh.? places 
av in brackets, without comment—lI sup- 
pose on account of the aù which follows 
Worm 

6. vapyaM(e. Etym. Magn. yap- 
yarlfec* kwei, mporpéwer, épeOLcec. Cp. 
Phaedr. 251 C xvijols Te kal ayavaxTnots 

„ġe Te xal ayavaxrel xal ‘yapyaNlfe- 
Tat $ovca Trà wrepd: ibid. 263 E Órav... 
yapyadwo pod re kal wóÜ0ov kévrpwv vxo- 
TANTON. 

8. mny amor. Paley cites bee 
Sat. 1. 82: ‘ Trossulus exsultat tibi 
subsellia laevis’; with the remark t ie 
"extatic feelings are described honesto 
nomine. There is an euphemistic sense 
in the word à$pocív2." Cp. 65 C ff. infra, 
45 E supra. 

9. wavrota piv x pwpara....drepydterar. 
Bodl, Vat., Ven. II. give awepyatoueva 
1.06 aterat: but most edd. accept Butt- 
mann's amwepyatépevov, and évepyagserat, 
which is given inthe inferior Mss. Winckel- 
mann conj. évamrepydgerat, Badh.' gave 
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Tvevpara amepyalopevoy vácav Pass kai Boas per 
appoovrns dmepyalerar ; 

IIPO. | Mada ye. 

Z0. Kai \éyew Te, d éraipe, avtov TE mepi éavroU mouet 
Kal Tepl &AXov, wS Ta/Tais Tals rj9ovais repmój.evos otov 
dmoÜvyja Kel: kal Tavras ye bn vavrámacw dei PeETAOLOKEL 
TogoUrQ paddor, 00Q av akoXagrórepós T€ Kal djpovéa repos 
av Tvyxávy, ai kahe? 87 p.eyta ras raras, kai TOV ÈV avTats 


OTL ANOT QEL Covra evdar ové TATOV kaTapiðpeiTar. 
IPO. Ilávra, à Xékpares, Ta cupBaivovtra mpos TeV 
TONY avÜporov eis 0ó£av | Overépavas. 


I &mepyatópevor Buttmannus : libri ámepya£óueva. 
a 
2 evppooivns EF, evppoodvns IT cum corr. Z et yp. A. 


évepyáterar *S, Bekk. 
B. 4 ye (ante o) Cl. AIIZ. 


om. Cl. II et pr. A. 
kal radra DBC. 
aùròv karap. EF. 


awepyavopeva...évepyatera, but Badh.? 
says **évep'yáferac is merely a contrivance, 
and not a successful one, to avoid the in- 
elegant repetition...reópara do not admit 
of sufficient variety to be called mavroía. 
It is not unlikely that this addition is due 
to some corrupt dittographia, and that the 
old text ran thus: mavrota ué» xp., m. de 
OX., wacay 0. Exwdrniw x. B. u. a. arepyate- 
ra.” Iam inclined to retain arepyafoueva 
—in the sense of ‘represent,’ “body forth,’ 
rather than *effect,'—and alter arepyaterat 
to kar epyáferaa, for which cp. Laws 791A 
kareuryácaro davrl uavu v Tut» 6ux0éa eov 
tes Eugpovas, ib. 686 E; whereas évepys- 
(ec0a. is nowhere else found in Plato : 
ouvepyagoueva (pass.) might also be sug- 
gested. Or possibly a compound of óp- 
yiatw underlies one of the words. 

. Kal Mvev ye is given by most edd. 
with Bodl. Vat. Ven. ITZ. Stallb. and 
Wb. however read Aéyeuv tre, which 
answers to xal ravras ye 67 below; and 
this seems decidedly preferable. 

5. kal wept dddov. So most edd. with 
Bodl. Vat. Ven. II. xal wept àÀXov marg. 
Ven. 2, Par. BC; whence Stallb. and Wb. 
give simply xal àAXov. Badh.? combines 
the two readings in xal àXXov wept dAXov. 
Thus, in both these last, the trajection of 
the re is avoided. Perhaps wept àAXov 


ye F. 

wept áXXov yp. ZBCw Flor. a,c, kal wept &d\Awv yp. & 
agpovéoraros T. 

avrais] ravras Cl. ATI. 


per’ T, kal pera A. 
dmepydgerat Cl. AIT: 


5 kal epi dddov Cl. AII, kal 

6 det T. 7 dp 

8 xadn T. ravras] 

9 uáňora ef Cl. evdaip. 


G\Xov would best account for the varia- 
tion in MSS. 

6. wavrdtwacw del kr. Badh.? pro- 
poses mávras pact dey peradudxew T. p. 6. 
dy ax. TiS kal app. krÀ. 

10. rd ovpBatvovra.. Sverépavas. For 
this Stallb. gives Ficinus’ rendering, 

‘omnia quae apud magnam hominum 
multitudinem ueniunt in existimationem’: 
but Badh.!, 'that which one meets with 
from the common run of men as to opinion.’ 
Badh.? however objects to both these ren- 
derings, and suggests mepl TO» m. avOp. 
dogay: and Paley, too, agrees that either 
pós or els should be omitted. Possibly we 
should read evugáAXovra mpds T. m. å. els 
stav (or eùõoğlav), * which contribute to 
glory in the eyes of the crowd’—though 
the act. is very rare in this sense (for øvu- 
Barer Pa els cp. Laws gos C, Tim. 47 C, 
etc.); or better, ou < ANa > uBévovra, for 
which cp. Hdt. vil. 6, Ar. Eg. 229 etc.: 
otherwise 7 &óo£av. Or, keeping the text, 
may we construe els ô., ‘satisfactorily,’ 
with duemépavas ? 

For 8ó£a Trpós c. gen. cp. Laws 950C: 
óofav Tpós Tdv Aiow avOpwrwv.. .Tapa- 
oxevaterOar. ddta mapd c. gen. occurs in 
Phaedr. 232 A, Rep. 612 D. 

els S6fav is found in Authyd. 305 D, 
meaning ‘as far as common belief goes.’ 
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Z0. Hepi ye TOV Sovar, @ IIpwrapye, Tov èv Tous 
kowois TaOnpacw avrov TOU c'j.aros TOV érurolijs Te Kai 


évrós kepa.a Üévrov- mepi oe Tv êv yvy 
rávavría Sup Bddrerau, Avmpy Te pa TPOS 7 


«ei» epar. 
xo KAL ù ndovny 


5 mpos AUmny, WOT eis piav dp.porepa Kpaow tévat, TavTa 
eumpoo bev pev SA loper, ds, omorav [av | Keveran, TAnpa- 
TEWS émÜvpet, Kai ehrrilev pèv yaipe., KEVOULLEVOS dé adyet, 
Tavra, Ó€ TOTE | n OUK épaprupápeÜo,, 1 vuv O6 Aéyopev, ws D 


puns Tpos Tope 


vahepopevys êv Tác. TovTows myle 


10 dunxavors oùs. pictus pia AUaNS TE Kal HOovnS Evptimrer 


yevopevn. 

C. 2 érl rédns Cl., ¿ri woddns &. 
tradra w. 
rére Cl. AII. 

D. 10 ø(vur.) Cl. 


I. mepi ye rev 1jBovoy.. .kepaaévrov. 
Badh.? would cancel xepacdévrw», for the 
strange reason that ‘it is not the outward 
and inward parts which are mingled.’ 
With rap xep. sc. | ToO nuarwv. 

3. Tepl St rov ly puxi «rà. This 

sage has caused much discussion. 
Stallb. thinks it clear that the sentence 
deals with “ voluptatibus mixtis corpori et 
animo communibus." So after mentioning 
Buttmann's év YX «xal COATI, Stay 
Yuxy> owuare ray. £, and Ast’s év y. 
«17 wu., and Winckelmann's rep 0? rwy 
a (or à») Yuxh awp. T. £. —which last he re- 
jects on the ground that rw», sc. 7dovw», is 
fem., not neut.—he suggests mepl dé TOV év 
y. xal c part, bre ray. E., though allowing 
that this is hardly felicitous. Badh.! sug- 
gests wepl é y wy (i.e. Tore» y! d), 
rendering: *''But of those conditions 
(wa@nuara), which in the mind contribute 
the opposite results to those of the body, 
both pleasure opposed to its pain, and 
pain opposed to its pleasure." Paley 
agrees that rov refers to Ta0«uárwvv, not 
nbovwy, but rightly points out that Badh.'s 
wy involves the illegitimate attraction of 
the subject nomin. Paley himself suggests 
compart ravavria <a> ë. Badh.? writes: 
* [ believe that of the words mepi d€ rv év 
yuxn, yvx» alone has any claim to legiti- 
macy : that the damaged text was restored 
by a conjecture founded on the anti- 
thetical mepi ye ray ydovay kTÀ."; so he 
would emend the phrase to ¿rel dé xal Yux7 
xr. Poste suggests wepl dè rúv <èv als > 
(or öre) Yux7, ‘about the Pleasures where,’ 
etc. Madv. emended to mepl dé Twv, el 
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teccet 
[4 
E 
€ 


6 Eumpoobe Cl. TA : Éumpoc0ev *S 


5 rar T, «ai 


5 T' om. II. 
} 8 ón 


èv om. T. 


yvx) T. T. £.: Liebhold to m. dé r. év 
puxi, Hv o. r. EuuBadrnrac. Apelt pro- 
poses é» yvxj «el cp. : and another 
plausible conj. is é» yvxp <> owpart. 
Wb. follows Madv., and so too Gloél. 
I accept Apelt's correction as textually 
n tho h with some hesitation. 

6. érav [ad] xevera. This 
a e is no less unsatisfactory. From 
the use of a? together with the lack of a 
proper subject for xey@rae and the other 
verbs, Stallb. argues that the sentence is 
incomplete; and he proposes to supply 
the lacuna thus: *' ws bray ' pév Tis TANPWTAL, 
xalpe, droray 5’ av Keyra wh. È. KTA.” 
Similarly Badh.! supposes ‘a gap, which 
probably arose from the repetition of 
ómóra»' ;, while Badh.” conjectures for 
OmoTay aÙ K., gris dy x. Hermann gives 
wep dé ray év Vvxy «os eO. .. ÖNA- 
Gouev, ws <dé>, ómorav ai K. KTÀ.  Apelt 
would write ws 6 vuv, ay aU kevüTa4 kr. 
(cp. 34 E); while Gloél suggests érdrav 
Tis xevarat. I follow Wb. in merely 
bracketing av, although not at all satis- 
fied that we thereby obtain the true text. 

10. fupwltrre. yevopévn. Badh.! wrote: 
“the elements of the uis are prior to 
the ulés itself, and this may justify »yevo- 
év; but vyeyrouéry, though only con- 
jectural, seems far more simple and 
natural": and Badh.? prints yeyvouévn. 
yry». was a former conj. of Stallb. after- 
wards retracted, when he thought he could 
defend the aor. as equal to rar yévyrat or 
öre éyévero. I see no point here in a 
departure from the regular pres. tense; 
though possibly the aor. may stand. 
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IIPO. Kuóvveveus opÜórara. héyew. 
XXIX. ZO. "Er roívvv piv rOv pífeov NÚTNS T€ 
Kal nOovns Xourr) pia. 
TIPO. Hoia, Qs; ; 
5 20. “Hy avry9jv tv puynv aùr) ToXMákw AapBdvew 
ovyKpacw paper. 
IIPO. ds ovv à TOUT aro héeyoper ; 
ZO. “Opynv Kai $óBov kai TóÜ0ov | KaL Üprvov Kal E 
épwra kai Gov kal pOdvov kai oca Tou ra, dp ovK avT7ns 
1o TNS Wuy7s trilera ravras Aras Twads ; 
IPQ. "Eywye. 
XO. OvKovv avras jõovav peoras evpyoopev dunxdverr ; 
7 Seópeba vmopupwija ea Ĵa TÒ os T éjénke | rois Ovpots Kat 
TALS opyais TO | rohvdpova mep yahernvat, 
15 Os TE TOAD yAuKiwy péALTos KaraherBopevoro, | 


N Ml 3 ^ , 4 , e M 3 , y 
kai TAS Èv Tots Üpr)vows kal mólos Õovas êv Aómais ovcas 48 


avapeprypévas ; 
3 Xourij] Xoc superscr. Cl.?. 


5 avri Cl. 


6 atyxptow S. ëpanev libri. 


7 5 add. Cl. TAAIIZBCFw Flor. a,b,¢,i. é 
E. 10 rlOecOat w. 13 wor’ vel dore Cl. TAARIIZBCEFw. , ance Il, 
ogTe 
eon uy T. I5 dore F, wore ceteri. moù II, vávv A. kara fopuévou T. 
48 A. 16 mó0os S cum mg. F: mérots ceteri. 


4. mola, dys; Ñv amy «r^. So all 
MSS. and most edd. Stephens conj. 
Tolav pis. Badh.? suggests that ‘‘the Ms. 
had ny’ aùrhv, the rubricator having neg- 
lected to put an initial $" ; and so he reads 
mola; gnu airy kTÀ., ejecting papery 
at the end of S.’s remark, since “it is 
quite untrue that they have said anything 
as yet on this mixture." A better expla- 
nation of rola, ýs; is that suggested to 
me by Dr Jackson—that the words belong 
to Socr., who then returns answer to 
himself in 7v...Pauév. Ast proposed to 
eject clyxpaciv, as tautologous after jy, 
which refers to uw. The latter change 
is needless; but as Badh.'s denial of pre- 
vious mention of the present mixture is 
correct, and Aéyoyev follows we must read 


(in 1. 6) paper. 

7. tour’ avtd À.: Toir’ ad A. conj. 
Ast. 

8. opyjv. For a similar view of anger 


as a mixed pain, see Arist. Rhet. 11. 2. 1 ff. 
totw 01) épyh Ópetis perà NUTS Tuuoplas 
pawoperns...xal wdoy py) mechal Tva 
niovny Trav awd rhs éXmlÓos Tob Tipwph- 
cacbat...d Karas elpnrat mepi Ouo “ös T€ 


WoNv.. é£eraa " akoXovOet yap kal 7dov7 
tes dud Te roUro KTN., with Cope's n. ad loc. 

13. TóÓs T ebénxe kth. The passage 
referred to, //. 18. 107 ff. runs thus : 
ws Epis Ex re Oewy Ex T! avOpwrwv dmóXocro, 
kai xóXos, ös T’ ép.** *xaraheBopévoco 
dvópav v oriGecow aéterar ÖTE kamvós. 

After 7d 8s r’ ép. the Mss. add rois 
Ovuots xal rats dpyais Tó, which Stephens 
proposed to insert after d7rou., ejecting the 
second 76: but most edd. follow Fischer 
in ejecting the whole phrase: “quis enim 
sanae mentis homo dixerit *iram per ira- 
cundiam et iram immittere sapienti indig- 
nationem '?" (Stallb.). Klitsch, however, 
makes an effort to defend the phrase. 

16. tas & Tois Oprvors Kal mólos 
WSovds. Paley comments: “though tears 
give relief in grief, and in this sense, 
d ' there's bliss in tears'; yet Plato seems 
rather to have been thinking of tears of 
joy, when yeyn0ós Epwee óákpvov dupdrwv 
dro. In this case, however, aS mere 
emotion, not any mixture of grief, is the 
cause, the argument is not a sound one.’ 
Cp. the Homeric waow ò’ inepdecs bméóv 
yóos (Od. 10. 398). 
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IIPO. Ov, GAN’ ovro tavTd ye kai ovk dddws dv 


EvpBaivor yvyvóp.eva.. 


ZO. Kai uyv kai rás ye Tpayıxàs Üewprjo ew, orav dpa 


xotpovres kAáoat, penned ; ; 
TIPO. Tis ov; 


zo. Thy 8 év rais Kepepdtaus Sid Beow 7 Hpav rhs Wux7s, 
ap olof ws érti kdv roUrois ; pius Avs T€ Kai xjOorrjs ; 


IIPO. Ov távu KaTavow. 


ZO. Ilavrámact yap ov pádov, à | Iporapye, èv rovro B 
10 Évvvocty TO TOLOUTOV ékdarore Ta Gos. 

IIPO. Ovxovy as y. couKey E201. 

zo. AáßBwpév ye pay avTo Togo TQ parov, 00€ Tko- 
Tewórepóv €or, wa kai év aÀXows paov ‘Kkatapabety TLS OLOS 


T N pec Mrs T€ xai noovns. 


ITPQ. A€yous | av. 


ZQ. Tó Tou vov OF _pndev o ovop.a pOdvov mórepa dUmHY 


Twa Wux7s joes, 7] Ù TOS ; 
IIPO. Ovrws. 


SO. 'AAAÀa unv 6 dÜovov ye èr. kakots Tots TOV TéAAS 
pÀ y 


e , > , 
20 NOOMEVOS avadavijo era. 


TIPQ. | X$ó0pa ye. 

3 Te (post Tás), Zw. 
B 12 avros T. 
$vvàv &. 20 dvagavicerat; Cl. 


3. TÁS ye Tpayukds. Bewprjores. Cp. 


4 kedevovor II. 
13 p&ov Cl. AIT: pgdiov *S 


7 a ABC. 
* 


18 ÓvTws w. 19 uè H. 


à upon,’ more fully év rovrots rots xpóvots, as 


Jon 535 E, Rep. 605 C ff. dx powpevor' Ouńpov 
N dANov Twós THY Tp yuüvomouy xalpopuév 
T€ kal évóóvres nuas avrovs évóue0a vurá- 
oxovres,...ds av Huds ore uáMora obrw 
040p. This evidence for the highly emo- 
tional temperament of the Attic audiences 
is of much interest. (For other indica- 
tions as to the character of audiences, see 
Haigh's Attic Theatre, ch. V11.§ 5.) With 
kAdwot a general subject, of dv@pwirot, 
is to be supplied, as often: cp. Cratyl. 
387 D, Soph. 228 D. 

7. Ós tore kdv Trovrots pifts. Badh.? 
brackets both káv rovrots and év rovrp with 
thenote: “ No raüra have been mentioned, 
but the corrector was unfamiliar with so 
common an Atticism as olc@a Thv didbeow 
ws ore wits. Nor is év rovro (below) at all 
more intelligible; there the neuters avrà 
and ekorewórepov, which obviously refer 
to má8os, were supposed to refer to some 
example or instance." But év rovrots, as 
a temporal phrase (‘therein,’ or ‘there- 


50 A), is independent of external relation, 
and so may stand here as a variant for év 
TQ/TOAS, SC. Kwupålais. As év ToÜTq seems 
to refer really to the Sed Bears, we must 
translate vaguely ‘in this case’; but the 
phrase is unsatisfactory and needless. 

16. @dvov...Avmny. Cp. Arist. Rhet. 
II. 9. 3 AU uev yap rapax ns kal 6 $00vos 
éort kal els eb mpa;ylav... ToU laov kal duolou: 
id. Eth. Nic. M. 7. 1108" 1 ff. vénes 98 me- 
obrns $06vov kal ércxatpexaxlas, ciol dé repli 
Aúmny Kal ndovnv ràs eri rois cvualvovcuw 
rois TTéAas "ywopévas kTÀ. 

19. Ad piv ó $Oovov ye...0:ó8pa 
ye. This passage is cited in Stob. Ed. 


. 226. 

ot 1TéÀas, like of wAnolov, is a com- 
mon phrase in tragedy: cp. too Laws 
671 B, 936 E. If asked, * Who, then, is 
my neighbour?" the answer would be 
"all with whom any sort of relation 
actually or possibly exists "5 i.e. the phrase 
is one of indefinitely wide denotation. 
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ZO. Kaxov pny dvora kai nv 97) Aéyouev afeXrepíav 
eu. 

IIPO. Ti pv; 

ZO. `Ek 67 rovrov id€ TO 'yeXotov HvTwa vow xe. 

IIPO. . Aéye povor. 

ZO. "Eore Ò) movgpía pé tis TÒ kejáAawov, éfeós 
Twos mikiny Neyouern: THs Ò av máons Tornpias écTi 
rovvavriov TáÜos éxov 7) TO Aeyópevov vio tov èv Aeddots 
ypapqiár ov. 

IIPO. To yvoO. cavróv Méyew, à Zókpares ; 

IQ. "Eywye. Tovvavriov | pny éxeiv@ Syrov ore TO 
pndapn yvyvoakew avrov Xeyópevov vmÓ TOU ypdupmaros 


av €t. 


C. 1 dvo libri: &yvoa S, Bekk. 
Cl. A: we S. 6 €orw Cl. 
10 70...eidem dat Cl. II 

pèv 

D. 11 yy F. 12 avrdv Cl. 

1. KQKOv priv vora Kal (jv 51) A¢yomev 
adBeAteplay Ev. dyvora is Cornarius’ 
conj., accepted by Stephens, Bekk., Stallb., 
Badh., Poste, Wb. Hermann, however, 
retains vora, rightly, I think: cp. Zim. 
86 B dvo...dvolas yéyn, 7d èv pavlay, TÒ 
5 áya0lav : Laws 688 Eff. For ágeXrépay 
Dr Jackson (Jf. of Ph. vol. iv. p. 149) pro- 
posed ágeXrepíav, which I unhesitatingly 
adopt. d&BéArepos is elsewhere (Rep. 409 C, 
Hipp. Maj. 301 D) used by Plato of persons, 
and the following subst. would be very 
likely to change &BeAreplay (‘crassness,’ 
Theaet. 174 C, Symp. 198 D) into the adj. 

For the general sense, cp. Soph. 228 C, D 
tort 5h úo ratra...xaxav èv aùr (sc. TH 
Vvxp) yévn, 7d wey wovnpla...ro O6 ye 
dyvoway pev Kadovot, KTH. 

6. tò Kepddatov is here adverbial, 
like év xepadaly (-o1s): cp. Symp. 205 C, 
Euthyph. 8 E, Critias 108 E. 

eds Tivos èmikànyv Aeyogévg. The 
genitive is rightly taken by Ast, L. and S., 
Paley, and Badh. as dependent on éml- 
KAny, not on 7or»7pía as Stallb. and Poste 
would have it. The acc. absol. érlxAnv 
is cited very rarely outside of Plato, and 
it is noteworthy that he uses it only in 
later dialogues (Soph. 221 C, Tim. 38 C, 
58 D, 66 B), where it denotes a specific 
name. Cp.the Homeric use of éwixAnouw 
as acc. absol. with xadéew, //. 18. 487, 
22. 506, etc. 

;. tori rovvavriov malos Exov v x7. 


6e Cl. TAII. 
7 Nevyouévny II, ANeyouévns w. 
: Toùvavtlov Cl. 


dBeAXrépav libri. 4 loe 
8 : rovvayrloy H. 


* Opus est ut aut cum Astio corrigatur 7d 
TOU». Tr. È., aut TÒ évayrioy r. è. scribatur" 
(Stallb.). Badh.? says ‘a subject to exo 
is indispensable,’ and accordingly inserts 
Tı after éorl: but 7d *yeXotov is to be sup- 
plied, as is shown by £xor, which echoes 
the foregoing éye. I approve, however, 
of Ast's addition. 

8. Td dey. Ud Troy dy Ae ois ypap. 
Cp. Charm. 164 D Td év AeMjois 
ypáuua: Protag. 343 B, Phaedr. 229 E, 
Erast. 138 A; Eur. Aippol. 265. 

r1. Tovvavrtov pry ékxe(vo...en. Stallb. 
thinks a joke is here intended, and 
translates: ‘‘uerumtamen apertum est 
contrarium illi ab inscriptione dici 7ò 
und. yeyv. éavróv." But Badh. writes: 
“it is better to bracket these words (Aey. 
UT T. y.), as Beck recommended, than to 
think Plato capable of such a frigid joke": 
and the words are bracketed by Poste. 
Schleierm. conj. yeyróckew avd rov dey. 
KTA. I think the corruption may lie in 
the word Aeyóuevos, and would suggest 
Aeuróuevovy ... avy el», ‘is left unmen- 
tioned ' ; or perhaps yeħwuevov, ‘derided,’ 
a rare pass, for which cp. Soph. Ant. 
838. Herm. retains the suspected phrase, 
*quia satis venuste Delphico praecepto 
etiam contrarii sui appellatio tribuitur : si 
omnis malitiae contrarium Delphici prae- 
cepti verbis declaratur, contrarium hujus, 
hoc est malitiae fontem, idem velut nega- 
tione sui nuncupabit." 
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"Q IIporapxe, Trepi ôn) aÙTÒ ToUTO TPX TÉAvew. 


IPO. IN dys; ov yàp p) ÓvvarOs o. 
XQ. Aéyes 67) dei é ÊuÈ TOUTO Srehéo bau TQ vv ; 
IIPO. Aéyo, Kat Séopai Ye T pos TQ Aéyew. 


=. 


"Ap oÙ ov T Qv d'yvoobvrav QUT OUS ka rà Tpia 


avayKn TOUTO TO malos TÁTXEW EKAOTOD ; 3 


IIPO. Ios; 


20. Tparov pe Ka xphparta, Oo£áLew civar | mov- 


10 TLÓTEpOV 7 Kara. THY aŭta ovd ay. 


IPO.  IIoAAoi yovv eioi TÒ TOLOUTOV málos € EXOVTES. 
Aa. IIAetovs ÓÉ ye ot peitovs Kat KQAÀiOUS QUTOUS 
Sofdlovar, kai TÁVTa OO KATA TO Tapa elvat SvadepdovTas 


TNS ov Os avrots| aAnDetas,/ 


IIPO. Ilávv ye 


ZQ. IloAv óé màcioroi ye, otpa, mepi TÓ rpirov eios 
TO TOV £v TOUS uxaus Suppaptykaciw, apernv Sofdlovres 


Bedrtiovs éavroús, ovk ovres. 


2 © rp.... eidem dat Cl. dé Cl. AIT. 3 wh om. pr. II. duvardv H. 
5 Aéyw add. Cl. TAAEIIZBCH ^ Flor. a,b,c,i, Stob. Ed. Eth. 21. TO AII et 
pr. A. ; 

E. to avrà» Cl. I1 elow Cl. roovro ZBCH. Éxovros X. 
12 dé ye] Méye w. abrois CI. 13 táv’ T. 14 abrois Cl. TAAZZBCHw 


ous 
Flor. a,b,c,i, ars F: aùrĝs *S. 
év ponunt Cl. AII, post puxais *S. 
áperíjs *S. 


2. à IIpórapxe, mepa $y. 5é Bodl.Vat. 
Ven. II, Stallb. 6% V B T, Poste, Badh., 
Wb. F or 6é Stallb. cites 7 heag. 127 C. 

3. ody. p) 8vvarós d. For the rare 
pres. subj. with où 1 in denial cp. Rep. 
341 B GAN’ où uù olds T’ is, and see Good- 
win M. 7. § 295: Paley (after Madvig) 
would transpose to uù) yàp où Suv. ù, as the 
idiom ‘more usual and more appropriate to 
the context,’—but ‘ potior lectio difficilior.’ 

5. kal Séopal ye, ‘nay more, I en- 
treat you.’ For xal...*yecp. Ar. Ran. 562, 
564, 799 etc. : also 28 B supra. 

6. Kara vp(a. This recals the popu- 
lar division of goods into the four classes 
of health, beauty, strength and wealth; for 
which cp. Laws 661 A, Gorg. 451 E. 

TÀovcuTepoy d] k. THY airov 
ovolav. Stephens conj. rAovewwrépous, and 
Badh. says the Ms. reading is indefensible. 
The plural abr» relates to the virtual pl. 
Exaorov, as in Laws 754 D è dv ay 
ékao ros ümoypáym...ró TMj0os THs ab T Ov 


16 wretoral T. 
áperi» om. ZBCHw Flor. a,b,c,i et pr. &, 


17 TovTwy libri, quod ante 


ovolas (cited by Stallb.), and Rep. 550 D. 
The reverse mode (e.g. xaf’ cov óUvavrat 
Exag ros Prot. 327 E) is less rare. 

Stallb., however, refuses to accept 
Baiter's correction of abràv for abràv: and 


Jackson, too, defends a?ràv, but (unlike 


Stallb.) takes it as neut. (sc. ràv xpnuárcv), 
citing Phaedr. 240 A ovclay y’ Exovra xpv- 
god 1j Tivos &AXms xrjioews: but this con- 
struction is scarcely suitable here. 

12. pelLous kal kaAA(ovrs. For this 
Sonnen of stature with beauty cp. 
Charm. 158 A, Alc. I. 104 A, etc. 

13. vTOS c. gen., as in Phaedo 
65 A, Crito 52 B, Protag. 328 B. ddAfPea 
is here ‘ Wirklichkeit’ rather than * Wahr- 
heit.' We may either say that the neut. 
mávra is here put in the stead of masc. 
adjj. to be understood, or else take ravra 
as acc. of respect and supply some such 
word as xaplevras with elvai. 

16. Trepi rd rp(rov elSos rò Trav ly Tais 
w. 8. Bekk., Stallb. and Poste, with 


IO 
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ZO. Tov aperov Ò dp’ ov | Topias Tép TÒ mijBos 49 49 
TAVTWS dvreyópevov peTTOV Epidwy Kat dofocodias ori 


Wevdovs; - 
IPO. Tas & ov; 


M ^ A A ^ y A ^ > N 3 0 A 
ZO. Karkòv èv 97) mav dv tis TO Tovovroy eurov oplos 


A y 2 
AV ELTOL má Dos. 


IIPO. = podpa ye. 


zo. Tovro roivuv eri Ouuperéov, à IIpórapxe, dixa, ei 
péNopev TOV TravduKoy iOóvres dÜóvov dromov yoovns kai 


AÚTNS oper Oar pig. 


IPO. Tas ov TÉuvopev bixa, Aéyets ; 
zo. IIdvres OTÓGOL TAUTNV THY Mpevdy | 6ó£av mepi B 
éavrGv avontws So€alovor, kaÜdmep amávrov avÜpormov, Kat 


2 óé Cl. 
49 A. 
a,b,c,i: óÓofosoólas dort kal Wevdous *S. 


Téuvouey Cl. TAAEIIBCEFH Flor. a,b,c,i et corr. Z: vulg. réuywyerv. 
I3 ante wdvres omisi val cum Cl. IIZ pr. A, Bekk. 


ay corr. Z. 


yevótj ravrny T. Ti» om. A. 


Bodl. Vat. Ven. II read rovrwy év y. ô. 
The older books had etóos év T. y. rovrwy 
6. Winckelmann conj. éavróv & 7. y. 
Stallb. suspects a corruption, saying 
“ante év rats y. desideratur articulus Tó, 
quem iam olim revocandum censuimus.’ 
I follow Badh. and Wb. in reading ró rà» 
for roúrwv, of which conj. Paley says it is 
probable, though not necessary since 
“the words in this dialogue are purposely 
so interlaced, that the author may well 
have meant wohd Tet TOL TOUTWY.” 

2. tev dperov 8’ dp’ od codlas Tép: 

..Wevdots. Stallb. comments : ‘‘ codlas 
mépt absolute dicitur nulla habita verbi 
ratione ; cp. Rep. 538 E, Phaedr. 231 D, 
250 C. Ad ávrexónevov vero intelli- 
gendum relinquitur ajr7s, usu pervul- 
gato.” Badh.* writes, characteristically : 
“I myself was driven to a conjecture : 
avrlrexvov ðv, but fortunately I admitted 
it to be too audacious. These are the 
shifts to which we are driven by the 
dunce who inserted mép. I have no 
faith in yevóoós, for who ever heard of 
dotocodla addnOHs?” Is not this also ‘too 
audacious’? The expression Jdofogodla 
yevó*js seems defended by r7» y/evófj 0ó£av 
wept éavrür below (l. 13); cp. also Soph. 
231 B 6 Tepl Thv páraiov óo£ocoday yryvó- 
pevos ÉNeyxos. As to rép, one might 


3 dotocodlas écri pevdoi's II, dogocodlas dari pevdous Cl. PAACHw Flor. 


Cl. 
éyous 


Thy 


9 dlxa om. II. 12 


: WOS.. 


propose either transposition, to join it to 
T Gv aperwy, or alteration to mépa—' making 
extravagant claims universally,’ cp. Tim. 
29 D; or, lastly, epè.. .mavrós. 

Fc or 6o£ocoía (or Tò rz)» aua0(av Thy wap’ 
airy p Soxetv codplay elvat) traced to its source 
in gtAauria, see Laws 731 Eff. 

10. GroTrov, i.e. où padcov Evyvoeiv 48 B. 
“The pleasure meant is that undoubtedly 
natural, though wrong, feeling which 
Plato attributes to envy, but which is not 
easy to analyse, that makes us like to 
hear others disparaged. The pain is the 
malady itself” (Paley). 

12. TAS oty Pavey Slxa, Aéyers; So 
Bodl. Vat. Ven. II, etc., followed by 
Stallb., Herm. But Badh. and Poste 
follow the vulgate in giving réuswper. 
Wohlrab assigns rmos.. Aéyess ; to Socr., 
and inserts Naf. as Prot.'s reply, keeping 
Téuvouev. Apelt proposes reuwónevor, **in- 
wiefern nennst du es ein zwiefach geteil- 
tes?" comparing, for the partic. with 
Aéyo, 12 A, 22 E, 34 B, Laws 893 E, 900 E: 
and this is, perhaps, better than Jackson's 
ingenious dly’ å Aéyets ("how then do we 
divide into your two parts?"). Another 
possible corr. would be runréov: but in 
any case mws...\éyers must be given to 
Prot., cp. 47D ad fin. 

13. TüvTes Oromo. kTÀ.. Observe the 
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f A > ^ * 
TOUTwY avaykaiórarov necla. rois uév pov avrov kai 
Svvapuv, Tots dé, olas, Tovvavriov. 
IIPO. "Aváykm. 
, , , 9 ` 9 ^ >A > 
IQ. Tavry roivur iche, kal ovo. Èv avrov clot mer 
^ ^ 
doOeveias rovro, kai dOyvaro, kara/yeXo.evou Tuucopeta ba, 
^ A b 
pue rovTovs dackwv elvar ranh dÜéy£e Tods € 
A 
vvaroUs Tuu.opetaÜa. poBepods kal La xyvpovs Kal éxÜpovs 
, 


, , ^ ^N, , 5 , 
T POT ayopevm@v opÜóorarov TOUTOV GOOVUTO Aóyov ATOOWCELS. C 


^ ^ s 
dvora yap 1) pèv rav ioyupav €xOpa re kai aioypá: Ba Bepa. 
> ^ , g > 7 , e 


A 3 A > 
10 ap Kal TOIS TéAaS AUTH TE KAL OTAL ELKOVES AUTNS eiat: N 


15 


ashes nly Thy TaV yedoiwy EetAnye rác TE kai Pow. 
TIPO. *OpOdrara déyers. adda yàp y Tøv 190vàv kai 

Lurrav iéts- Fovrous ovo pot KaTapavys. 

Z0. Twv roívvv rod $óvov raBe Sivapw mparovr. 

IIPO. . Aéye povor. | 

ZO. | Av Tis ddiKds sri mov Kai hovi ; 

IPO. Tovro pèv avayrn. 

ZO. Ovxodv émi èv rots TOv éyOpav kakots ovr’ aðıkov 
ovre $Üovepóv èst: TO xaipe ; 


, 


w 
B. 1 roĉrov F, Toîrov Cl. 
ravrny Y. óleAa« A. 
C. 8 rovrwy Cl. AII, rovrov ceteri: roiro S. 


to aùr) Heusdius: airy libri. 


14 Ó/vajuv AáBe ES. 
16 rov add. Cl. ATI. 


anacoluthon, the construction being 
changed at «afdrep so that márres is 
left pendent, without a verb: one would 
expect vá»Tes...o0l uév popu loxovow, ol 
óé T., or the like. 

7. oBepots Kal loxupots xal èx- 
Opos mpos. Schleierm., Poste and Badh.! 
adopted Schütz's conj. alaxpovs for iexv- 
poss ; but thus, Stallb. objects, we get the 
word in a strange position between oge- 
povs and éx@pous: to remedy this Stallb. 
would follow Ven. Z in omitting xal éx- 
0povs, so as to read simply Pof. kal ale xpobs 
mpos. For aisxpoús cp. Soph. 228 E rò dé 
Tis ToAMjs kal wavrodamrijs ayvolas malos 
aloxos 0eréov: and Lach. 193 D aloxpa ù 
dgpwy róAua kTÀ. Paley, however, refuses 
to accept either change, saying “loxupovs 
here bears the opprobrious sense of ‘ big 
bullies.’ Hence loxupixés, ‘of the character 
of a good fighter,’ ZZeaet. p. 169 B. Cp. 
Dem. Aid. p. 559, ópavras THY TovTov 


2 olia. om. È. 
5 Toovro om. T. 


aùrĝs Cl. AIL: raúrns *S. 
e'Agxe Tá£w ye kal diow Cl. AIL: efAnxe $vow *S. 


4 Tavrny Tolvvv II, rolvvy 
7 kal éx0povs om. Zw. 

9 advo II, vora ceteri. 

It 77» om. F. 

13 oümrw] rô Cl. II. 


dpopuńv, nrep loxupdy moie? kal poBepdy 
Tov karáxrvoarov TouTovl.” Badh.? brackets 
kal before éx0povs. 

The most plausible reading is, perhaps, 
that proposed by Vahlen and adopted by 
Wb., Tiu. kal lex. poB. kal éx0p., which 
affords symmetry without other change 
than a slight one of order. Orr. xal $o. 
aisxpoùs kal éxOpovs might be suggested. 

10, y 8 do Oevijs, sc. dvoa, for Ù rov 
aoĝevðv. Poste suggests that ragw re kal 
$vcw, ‘in fiction and in reality,’ corre- 
spond to the previous distinction avr? re 
kai doa elxoves aùrĝs ‘both in real life 
and on the stage'; and he remarks that 
** Aristotle's definition of the Ridiculous 
(4. P. c. 5) seems to have been suggested 
by this passage." 

18. él pev rots trav éOpav Kaxots 
kTÀ. For this unchristian sentiment, 
several interesting parallels are adduced 
by Stallb., e.g Solon 13, 5 (Bergk) :— 


D 
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TIPO, Ti jw; 
x0. Ta ôe ye Tov piov opavTas égTw OTE KAKA p) 
Aureio an, Xaipew dé d è dp’ oUK dOLKÓv EOTLD ; 
IIPO. Ilos 8 où; A 
5 XO. Ovxody TV dvotav evrojuev Ott KAKÒV Tác ; 
IIPO. 'O pløs. 
zo. T. OUP TOV pirov Sofocodiay Kat SotokaMav 
kai | òra viv $5 Sip dOoper, €y Tpiot Aéyovres eióect yiyve- E 
oba, yehoto, pv omóca dobei), pionta Ò ómóca éppop.éva,, 
10 < Paper > 7 pÀ paper ó Tep eltrov prt, THY TOV pilav ef 
TAaUTHV OTA xn TUS dis d 8a Tots adAous »yeXoíav elvar ; 


IPO. Ilaàvv 
M 3 e A > A y 4 > 
20. Kaxov ox oporoyoupey aury avoiay ye ovcav 
eva. ; 


15 IIPO. Zó0p a ye. 
20. Xaipopev óé 7) AurrovpeBa, 6 orav ÈT auty yedouer ; | 


IPR. Andov ort xatpoper. 50 


2 é om. FS. 
elrwpev A. 7 riv] 7L S 
E. 8 6» add. Cl. AIL. 

Bà: id om. Bekk. cum Cl. T'AII. 
13—15 Kkaxdy...op. ye om. pr. SEF. 
Cl. II et pr. A. 


elvac è yAuxiv 6e plros, exOpotcr Se 
wixpév ; 

Toit pèv alóotov, Tois: è Óewóv ldety. 
Archil. 65 (75) &v 0' éwlorapa péya, rov 
kak@s TL Üpüvra dvtapelBeoBat xaxots. 
Eurip. Fr. éx0pàv xaxds Spay dvdpds yod- 
pas uépos. Plat. Crito 49 B ZQ. obdands 
dpa det dOwetv. KP. ov ófjra. ZN. odde 
adtxovpevoy Apa dvraówet», ws ol woddXol 
olovras, éve ye ovdauds Set adixety ; 
KP. ov dalverar. Cp. d 332 D, Meno 
71 E; Xen. Anab. 1. 9. 1 

2. ta Bé ye rov $a. The term 
i^o: is not to be construed too precisely, 
since men are divided into the two classes 
only of foes and friends: so Stallb. warns 
us ''cave igitur de amicis, qui vulgo di- 
cuntur, hic ure n 

7. miv ody Trav dQov...yeAolay dva. 
The clearest explanation of this irregu- 
larly constructed sentence is afforded by 
Wb.’s revision which I follow: Wb. sub- 
stitutes a comma for the period after 


B. P. 


3 ap’) dpa Cl., dua II. 


- el5eow Cl. 

10 Ñ wh) hmi» F, paper Ñ wh corr. È. 
13 &voiav libri: 
14 ea: Cl. 'AIIZCFv». 


tpo. 


y 
&óixos F. 5 ävoav libri. 


9 ómóc' T. sequebatur 


dyvorav S, Bekk. ye om. 


éppwuéva, and inserts pôpev before 7 uh 
ponev. Unless this addition be made, 
7 uh pope is surely bad grammar in 
the sense required, when Prot. replies 
wdvu ye. Possibly 7 uh is corrupted from 
some such word as ráyrņ, and possibly 
also we should expunge r/» and read 
yeXoiov. Badh. puts a dash, instead of 
a question-note, after éppwuéra, with the 
comment: ‘ The completion of the sen- 
tence would have been dp’ où daréov 
yedotoy elvac kal kakóv ; But instead of 
finishing the question, he breaks it into 
two, 7 uù) $Uuev—; and xaxóv Ó' oùx 
ópoNoyoüuev—;" Also he brackets the 
and ray $iXwv as a “ perverse addition.” 
And certainly, if rà» ¢idwy belongs to 
üw, it is here inappropriate, as the 
dóóvaro. of 49 B are not necessarily 
‘friends,’ and one might suggest, instead 
of expunging rv Aw», to read Tô» 
$aóAwv: but the text may stand if we 
connect the gen. with res. 


8 
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‘Hoorny 86 émi rots trav piov Kaxots, où POdvov 


v s ^ , 2 
Epapev elvai Tov TovTO amepyačópevor ; 


TIPO. 'Aváyrn. 


Z0. Tedovras dpa "jas émi Tots TOV didrov 


eAotouLg 


5 $c 0 Aóvyos, kepayvivras. rj9ovrv [av] $06ve, Xóm 


IO 


THY TOoviv 


kepavviva, i 


TOV 


yap $0ó6vov opoioyho Da. 


Avarnv THs Wuxns utv máa, TO be yehav noovny, dpa 


yiyveo Oar 
TTPO. "Ady OH. 


È TovTO ÈV TovTOLS TOUS XpÓvois. 


ZO. Myer | dy vov o Aóyos 1j new èv Opyvors Te kal €v 
Tpayyðias X«kai Kwpwdiats>, jr) Tots Spdpace povov adda 


bj 
Kat TH TOU piov 


£v. máaq Tpaywdia kal kappa, AvTas 


79ovats d. apa kepdvvva Bau, kal év addous Sn pupiots. 


IIPO. 


"A8 vorov p?) opohoyety TavTa, © LwKpares, el 


15 kai TLS PLAOVELKOL TAVU T pos rávayría. 


XXX. FO. O 


jv pny kai TO0Üov kai Opnvov kai 


poBov kai épwra kai Cndov kai POdvov mpovbeueba | kai c 


50 A. 2 roór Cl. Tw. 


5 ab add. Cl. II. 


$96» Avr 


Th» 79ov» in mg. ponit A. Avry F. 6 o(vyx.) Cl., kepavvóvat A. 
7 THs add. Cl. AII. vVvxi» II. 8 ylyvea 0n. dé Cl. AII: vulg. óé ylyv. 
Tobro libri. rois om. pr. &. 

B. 10 5 Cl. TAAITZBCHw: dé *S. re om. II. 12 Kal post 4ÀÀà om. 
Cl. AII 13 70oràs TAEHW. 14 Bh) uà» w. rabr T. 15 ri II. 
piovere? A. trávu] várr; EFS. 16 ui» om. H. 





1. Sovijy 8i... derepyotópevov.. As 72. 
depends on drepy., the roüro is awkward, 
and Badh.? brackets it: Stallb., however, 
defends it after the fem. subst. "by Symp. 
219 C; and the irregular order should 
us chary of suspecting it. 

of all Mss. is altered to 
aids by Stallb., “ “quod flagitat Protarchi 
A "Avd-ykm 
3jbovv l8] $0óvo. 75. plwy 
V b S T, Badh., Poste, Wb. Herm. re- 
tains ad of Bodl. with the note—^ quo 
rarius Oxon. plura offert quam reliqui, eo 
major ejus auctoritas est." Possiblyaé may 
be a corruption of del or should follow \vrp. 

7. dpa yí at B rovre, i.e. $06- 
vov kal yéXwra. This certain correction 
of rodro is due, I believe, to Badh., and is 
adopted by Paley ; Wb., however, retains 
the old text. 

IO. èv Oprjvors T€ kal iy rpayeboss. 


It is generally agreed by edd. that the text 
is corrupt; since a comparison with 47 E ff. 
shows that the mention of comedy here 
is indispensable. Stallb. once proposed 
to substitute xwjupólaus for rpay., while 
Orelli suggested rpvywdlas: but later 
Stallb. accepted God. Hermann's theory 
that the words xal xwyupdlars have fallen 
out after rpayydlacs. So too Badh.! says 
that ‘‘no doubt some words have been 
lost here"; but Badh.? brackets év Tpa- 
ywolats as “an idle addition.” I prefer 
Hermann's method, which had occurred to 
me independently, and print accordingly. 
For the idea of life as a play, Stallb. 
refers to the commentators on Petron. 
c. 80, and Cic. Caf. May. c. 2. Cp. 
* All the world's a stage,” etc. 
16. ópyüv pův kal wéOov «rd. For 
exactly the same list, though in a some- 
what different order, see 47 E supra, 
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onóra TovavTa, ÈV ols Sape euprjcew pwyvüpeva Ta vUv 
ToÀÀákus Aeyópeva. Ù) yap; 
IIPO. Nai. 
2O. MavÜdvop.ev | ovv, Or. Üprjvov Tépi kai POdvov kai 
5 opyns Trávra, éari Tà viv 5) OwvrepavÜévra ; 
IPO. Tas yap ov pavOdvoper ; 
£0.  Oukovv Todd ert rà, Aovrá ; 
IIPO. Kai távu ye. 
XQ. Ava 87 ri patio? vrohap,Bavers pe Seal go THY 
10 éy TH Kwp@odta pis ; ; ap ov míaTeos xdpu, OTL TÚV ye èv 
Tois $óBow kai époct xai rois | ddots páðtov kp& D 
embeifau: ha Bovra d€ TOUTO Tapa cavrQ adeat pe pnere 
èr eéKewva ióvra oy pnrúvew TOÙS Adyous, ann’ dais 
Aa Beiy rofro, OTL Kal oôpa avev puxns kai pux dvev 
15 TúpaTos Kat Kowy per addndwv èv Tots Tabýpası p.eará 
éoTt cvykekpap.évrs noovns Mrroas ; vOv. ouv Aéye, móTepa. 
adins pe 7 péras mores vókTas ; eimav óc c 'AKpa olpai 
cov revéeaÜa. peleivai pe: ToUTwY yap andyrav av pLov 
eeknow | cor Aóyov Sobvau, Ta vov ÒÈ émi TQ Aoura Bovdopas E 


20 gTéANea Âa mpós THY Kpiow Hv infos émurdrre. 

C. 1 $ayév Cl. II et pr. A. 5 rávr T. dicawepadévra È. 9 we om. II. 
11 «al rots d\Aos om. ZF. 

D. 12 gavr) ravréàx Cl. A, ra£ró II. I3 éóvTa II. I5 kevi T; 16 ovy- 
kexepaouévns T, ovykepapévns w. 17 åġelņns Cl. II. : elrwy Cl. 
I8 pe; Cl. 

E. 19 BovrAoua Cl. TARTICHw Flor. a,b,c,i: BovAeboua *S. 

So the vulgate, Bekk., Badh.? prefers to remove agetval we as a 

Sui t erm., Wb.; but Bodl. has ‘foolish comment.’ Paley proposes d$. 
$auév, and so Turr. 'and Poste. The pe <xal> unk. Possibly déov should be 


sense seems to demand the impf., which 
Badh.? strangely claims as ‘‘my cor- 
rection of the Ms. reading $auéy." 

10. dp o) wlerews ydp... Amas. 
alors is here ‘ evidence,’ cp. Phaedo 70 B. 
Stallb. observes that the constr. changes 
from 8rt...pqdiov (sc. éoriv) to the accus. 
and infin., for which cp. 63 B: this gives 
us dġeîval rwa followed by a neg. and infin. 
which is unusual, cp. Laws 635 A, Rep. 
451 B; as is also the aor. infin. after 
micTews xápw. 

Badh.!, however, denies that Aafóvra 
óe.. deivas depends on 7ícerTews, the con- 
struction being d ap' ovx vrohapBdves dety 
a$eiva, while uxkóvew depends imme- 
diately on d$.; and so he marks an 
interrog. at émdet~at, as does Poste. But 


read for óety, or else und” Éri...váNw (or 
adnv) unk.: but if dety be taken to govern 
á$eiva, change seems needless, éxetva 
refers to woddXd Er rà Xouvrá, repeated in 
rots PbBas x. E. K. T. Años : in Tots AAdots 
are included róĝos and sos. 
17. peras moujoes vóxras. For the 
use of voieiv in this phrase cp. Dem. 392. 
18: Cic. ad Alt. 5. 20 Iconii diem feci- 
mus: Anth. Pal. XI. 85 vixra pés 
érolnoe Tpéxov. For the plur. (of “the 
night-watches ") cp. Prot. 310 C, Symp. 
217 D, Rep. 621B; Ar. Nub. 2, Hdt. 4. 181. 
olya( cov TeitecÓa.. Liebhold would 
insert mapá before cov: for the simple gen. 
ce Done: O. C. 1168. 
oré\XeoGar. For the metaphor 
from sea-faring cp. Laws 892 C, 893 B. 
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IIPO. | KaAos eles, w Zekpares: aÀN doa oira pv 
créée 0e Gary cor pov. 
^ XXXI. ZQ. Kara dvow roivvv peta tas puxÜeia as 
noovas ro 84 Twos aváykos mì ras dpíkrovs mopevoipel 
àv év TQ pepe. 

IPO. KdáAXcT eres. 

ZO. Eyo 95 mewpácopnas perafaXóv onpaivey "9t 
auTas. Tos yap áakovat vrav elvai maUNav Tácas TAS 
noovas ov ávv mws teiMouat, add’ Omep eltrov, uáprvat 
karaxpip.au mpOs TO Tiwas NOovas elvar SoKovaas, ovas Ò 
ovdapas, Kal peyahas érépas Twas apa kai moas $avra- 
abeicas, eivai Ò avras ovmeQvpuévas ood AvVmats TE Kal 
dvamavgegw odvvav TOV peyloTwy Tepi TE Tapatos Kai 


Vvyrs aTopías. 


5I 


IIPO. s Ò av tivas, © Xókpares, VrohapBavov B 


3, ^ ^» Y 
opÜcs Tis Óuavootr. av; 


sO A , A! À hl À 4 , ` by 
ZO. Tas mepi re Tà Kara eyopeva xpopara. kai Trepi 
TA oxyýpatra Kal TOV OTpaV Tas TeloTas Kal TAS TOV 


, v A! > , > , y ` 9 , 
plóyywv kai óca ras évÓc(as oes éxovra. kai aXvtrovs 


A , > M! € , by A , 
Tas mTAnpocetus aia Oyras kai noeias | kaÜapás Avrrov | rapaði- 


WO LV. 


1 hpw Morà BF. 
4 rò] merà T. 


2 Egerbe A. 


61 A. 7 õ&è w. 
Üpiv S. 10 às] evi I. 
Cl. et pr. AII. 
B. 16 ris om. Cl. IIF et pr. A. 


4. UO Bv twos dváykys. For ðh rs 
cp. Polit. 306 B, Phaedo 107 D, Symp. 
179 C; Soph. Antig. 158. 

7. v vh prias Jpiv avTás. 
* LeraNaBov Par. BCEF H. Prouivsolus 
Steph. duty invitislibris omnibus” (Stallb.). 
But Badh.? accepts the worse-supported 
reading in both cases. peraBaddw here 
may mean, as Ast phrases it, “ permu- 
tando vel vicissim sumo," for which cp. 
Phaedr. 241 A (v.l. peradtaBdv), Laws 
904 D, Cratyl. 405 D: or it may be in- 
trans., ‘changing,’ for which cp. Laws 
904 C, Cratyl. 439 E. 'jpiv is defended 

y Stallb. as *urbanius; nam eo signi- 
ficat Socr., se etiam sua ipsius caussa rem 
esse explicaturum." 


3 xara... eidem dat Cl. 


AexGeloas II. 


B A 
peraNagBoy BCEF, peradtaBav Hw Flor. a,i. 
70] re Cl. AII. 


I2 ab ras II. 13 o@pa 


I7 T€ Om. w. 


9. páprvc: karaxpopar. Schütz conj. 
pávrect (Cp. 44 C, 67 B), which is accept- 
ed by Ast and Herm., but rejected by 
Stallb., Poste, Wb. etc. 

12. elvat 8’ avTds. These words are 
rashly cancelled by Badh.? as “ interrupt- 
ing the continuity of the description." 

19. Kal dca tds évdelas ..TapaB(bo- 
ety. Stallb. declares this passage mani- 
festly corrupt, and proceeds: ‘‘tria 
suppetunt ulceris remedia: ut aut xal 
ante xa@apds inseramus, aut ġõelas ex- 
terminemus, aut xa@apds Avrwy tanquam 
glossema eiiciamus": of these alterna- 
tives he accepts the 3rd—“' fluxit enim 
kaĝapàs Avrov ex interpretatione scioli ali- 
cuius, qui ala@nrovs (sic) xal ġõelas expli- 
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IPO. as 97) tradra, à Xokpares, av Aéyopev ovros ; 

ZO. Tldvy pèv o)v ovk cvÜ)s Snrda éoTw å Aéyo, 
Te.paréov | ùv 9nXo)v. oxnpatwr Te yap káAXos ovx ðTep C 

dv vod Bovey oi moiol mepõpa vOv Aéyew, 7] Gov *) wav 

2 > > > , Lg bj e , A 

5 Cwypadnudrwyv, add’ evOv rv héyw, dnow 0 Xóyos, kai mepi- 

Epes Kal ATÒ TOUTWY On TA T€ TOUS TOPVOLS "yvyvop.eva, erineda. 

T€ KAL OTEPEG kai TQ TOLS KAVOTL kai ywviaLs, EL pov pavOdveis. 

^ A > ky , A , 4 y > , 

TAUTA yàp ovK eivai mpós TL kaha Aéyo, kaÜdmep adda, GAA 

det Kaha kaĵ aura mejvkéva« Kai Twas vjOovas oikeias €yew, | 
ro OVOEY rais TOV kvýTewv mpoadepeis' kai Xpepara 67) ToUTOV D 


51 D] 


A , » A bj e , 
TOV TUTTOV €xovra, f Kaha Kal noovas. 


a ^ 
N TOS ; 


otrw Cl. 


I Ta0r T 


C. 3 káAAos Flor. i, ead@s Cl. II: xáAXovs S. 
D. 10 xvfcewy Heusdius: libri kujcewv. 


care vellet, nec tamen satis reputaret, 
ad rij» xabapéryra rdv Avrróv illud quoque 
requiri, quod in priore sententiae parte 
memoratur, ut @vdeac sint dvaloOnro kal 
Avro.” Jackson, too, agrees in con- 
demning «aĝ. Avmrüv “as an interpreta- 
tion of áA/movws." Contrariwise, Badh. 
(like Klitsch) declares that the words xa. 
Avrav ‘neither require a conjunction to 
precede them, nor is there the least ground 
of suspicion against them ; they are added 
as descriptive of the manner in which the 
wAnpwoers are Hdetar.” But rAnpwoecs are 
always purely 5ócia:, and the present clumsy 
tautology seems indefensible. Paley's ren- 
dering seems to imply a xal before xaapas, 
but he has no note on the matter. 

2. Tdvv piv obv...Teparéoy pry 8. 
Badh.? brackets ot» with the note: 
* Socrates is not correcting but con- 
ceding; and in this sense uè» ov cannot 
be employed. But if uv is in apodosis 
to a suppressed óé contained in uf» (while 
obv characterises the answer), the particle 
after it would most certainly be -yoóv. 
We must either restore this—but «oüv ox 
usually becomes oðkovv—ye, or suppose 
ow itself to be owing to the frequent 
combination of ué» and oiv." Certainly 
pév and obv must not be construed to- 
gether, and vá»v èv yov would be nearly 
as strange a collocation. It is possible 


that wavv should be má»ra: but the 
present phrase may well stand. 
4- ev, Ñ toov 1| T. t. So Bodl. 


Vat. Ven. IL, Turr., Badh., Poste: but 


GAN apa pavOdvoper, 


7 Cl. AIT: olov *S, Bekk. 
54 Tov EF Flor. a,b,c S. 


Bekk., Stallb., and Wb. prefer the vulgate 
A. olov (dev 4 T. f. Poste remarks that 
* the Beauty of the sphere is referred in 
the Timaeus to its equality and similarity, 
species of Beo and these views of 
Plato are generally traced to Pythagorean 
influence. 

6. Td Te rots tépvots. Hesychius de- 
fines rópvos as épyadetov rexrovuóv, @ Ta 
erpoyyó^a cxuara weprypaderar: hence 
the ‘surfaces’ described by such an in- 
strument will be circles, and the ‘solids’ 
spheres  (vepi$epés) ; while triangles, 
squares, cubes (e000 rı) will be produced 
by the rule and square. For the value of 
the circle cp. Tim. 33 B (xvkXorepés avrd 
éropvyeócaro, wadvTwy TedewraToy GX"uá- 
ruv), and the Pythagorean speculations. 

8. mpés re Kadd, ‘absolutely, not 
relatively, beautiful’: see Charm. 168 B 
for illustrations of relativity. 

10. tats TOV Kviicewy mpoodepets. 
This is van Heusde's correction of kh- 
ceu, now generally accepted, though not 
by the Zürich editors. The pleasures of 
*scratchings' are accidental, due to the 
presence of previous discomfort. 

II. Kod xal 158ovds. These words 
are bracketed by Stallb. and Badh., as a 
gloss-—otherwise, says Stallb., ** additum 
vellemus aùrôv olxelas.” Paley, after 
Klitsch, defends the phrase, rendering 
* So, too, the colours I refer to are 
those which are beautiful because they 
are of the same general character, and 
the same in the pleasures they produce "— 
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IIPO. Mepõpa pév, © Edkpares: Tepabyre 06 kal ov 
c'adéarepov € ETL héyew. 

zo. Aé w Oy tràs TOV phóyyov Tas Aeías kal Aaqurrpás 
Tas £y TL KA Japòv teiras péos, ov TpOs Érepov Kadas aN’ 

s avràs Kal’ avras elvan, kal ToUT@V Evpdirous nOovds érop.évas. 

IIPO. "EoT. àp obv kai, Touro. 

=O. | To de Tepi TAS OTAS jrrov pv ToUT@Y Üctov yévos E 
Tovar: TÒ O6 p) cvpqiepix Dau € êv avrais dvarykaious Mas, 
kai ÓTy ToUTO Kal èv ÖT Tvyyáve yeyovós piv, Toor 


I 


o 


éxeivous TiOnp dvtiotpodov ánar. 
elon úo «àv? Néyopev noovav. 


IPO. Karavoc. 
zo. 


3 rodelas Cl. 
yp. rovruy, F. 


E. 
ws. 


4 lovoas II, lovcas Cl. 


7 066 om. Zw. 
II Aeyouévwy libri. 


as if ws Exovra: but this is very forced. I 
propose EXovra xadapas hõovás, taking 
ToÜrov rà» rúrov (like roürov Tov Tpórov) 
as adv. acc. Badh. formerly conj. «áAAovs 
kal )õovis. 

3. Tas trav POdyywv. As jdovas cannot 
be here supplied, Stallb. bids us write 
TOV puvar, omitting rds: to which Badh. 
replies, “it is more likely that Plato 
would use pôóyywv, as he had done so 
before, and as it is more comprehensive 
than $wrar," and he suggests to supply a 
femin. noun such as (déas to rás. Paley 


rourwy om. EFS. 
13 dh Tolvuv rovras] 


and’, €l karavoets, TAUTA 


y D , , ^ ` M M 
Er, 8 Toivvv TovTows TpooÜdGpev | tas mepi Ta 52 


k«a^aàs om. Cl. II et pr. A. 5 wdayTwv, 


£vuQV rovs kal ndovas F. 


ò 
8 rô F. dvayxalas S. IO èkelvns 
viv on 


rovrots T', 5% rovrots rolvuy II. 


und dasjenige, woran uns dieses (dass sie 
frei von Schmerz sind) zu Theil geworden 
ist, alles das setze ich als etwas, was zu 
jenen ein Gegenstück ist und ihnen voll- 
kommen entspricht "—** nam articulus rò 
infin. HÀ Sup. praemissus etiam ad éry 
rotra—nuiy intelligendus est: similiter 
supra 28 D, 7d dry Érvxev." For the pro- 
cess cp. Rep. 584 C, and Zim. 65 A, where 
it is attributed to ‘the gradual and in- 
sensible degradation of the organ,' as 
Poste remarks. 


10. ékelvors dvrla-rpodov, ‘the one 


proposes À. 34 rv $8o*yydv (fem.), omit- mental, the other bodily’ (Paley): for 
ting also elva« after aùrds: which may be — avríerp. cp. 40 D supra. 
right. Poste follows Stallb., and Herm. ', € xaravods,...-dv- Myopnev 


gives kal rov $wrvay. Wb. has 2. on las 
TV ¢0éyyuwv, using the rare word /a found 
in Orac. ap Hdt. 1. 85, Aesch. Pers. 936, 
Eur. Rhes. 553. This makes a kind of 
play with lelcas, and is graphically close 
to the Mss., but I should prefer the com- 
moner dxás (7- lost after 84): cp. Crito 
54 D, Zim. 37 B vev pbbyyovu kal 7xfjs. 

For the qualities of sound cp. Tim. 
67 B, 80 A ff., Polit. 307 A; Arist. de 
a 419^ 4 ff. 

TÒ 8& p) coppepixOo. ... rav. 
Stallb. renders thus: ‘‘ Dass aber ihnen 
(den Lüsten, welche die Gerüche ge- 
wahren) nicht nothwendig Schmerz beige- 
mischt ist, und die Art und Weise wie, 


ySovev. I adopt Jackson’ s transposition, 
wv Aéyouey Hdovay, for the traditional 
Aeyouévwv 75. Ast conj. aÀX' 3...300vàv ; 

Winckelmann aà’ el... hovor ; — both 
making the clause interrog. Heindorf 
conj. Aéyopev tay hÔ., accepted by Schlei- 
erm. ; while Badh. and Wb. give Adyomev 
hå., and Schütz é\éyouev 75. Stallb., as 
usual, retains the MS. text, and transl. “sed, 

si iam rem perspicis, haec duo sunt genera 
voluptatum a nobis illustratarum "—sup- 
plying 5$' huo to Aeyouévov. Since we 
are here dealing not with oval at large 
but only with aAx6eis 75., we need some 
qualifying term, and Jackson' s conj. best 
supplies this. 
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pabnpara noovds, ei apa Soxovow nv abra. Teivas pev pu) 
exe TOU pavO&vew pndé dia pabynpdrev meívqv aXynóóvas 
é£ apyns yevopévas. 
IIPO. |. 'AXX ovre £wOoxet. 
5 EQ Tí X; : orici mrypabeiow è éav VOTEpOY ato- 
Bodai dia rûs Mns yiyvwvrat, kaÜopás twas év avrois 
aXynóóvas ; 
IIPO. Ov TL ice ye, aÀN ev rua Loyurpois, TOU 
pabyparos, órav | TUS s orepn Deis Luan Oy Sud THY xpetay. B 
XQ. Kat pv, à paKdpre, võv ye pes avrà Tà TNS 
PVTEWS póvov mabýparta xøpis TOU oyi oU diate aivomer. 
TIPO. ANO. Toivvv Aéyeis, Tt wpis ums 7)piv AyOy 
yiyvera Exdorore èv TOLS pabjpacw. 
XO. Tavras roívvv tas rav pabnpdrov ndovas apikTovs 
15 TE elvai AVTraLs pnréov Kal ovOajuos TOv moov avÜpokrav 
aia rov odddpa odtywy. 
IPO. Tes yap ov pytéov ; 
XXXII. | XO. Ovxovy ore peTpios 709 OwukekpuLeÜa, C 
apis Tás T€ ka.Dapás Hovas kai ras GXeO0v axaÜdprovs 
20 opÜcs àv AexDeioras, mpog dev TO hoyy Tais pev oodpais 
mdovais eps Tais dé Hy TOVvavTLov euperpiar ` Kat TO 
péya Kal Tò apodpoy aù kai TodAdKis kai OXvydkus Yyuyvo- 


IO 


62 A. 2 reviv TABCEFH. 3 yevouévas Cl. AIT: yeyvouévas *S. 5 dal 
TA et Cl.?. -Anpw0eieww Schiitzius: libri rAnpwhecwr. 6 kaDapás A. 


év avrais Twas &. 8 oð ri] lovee T. rig] Te pr. A. 9 va0uaros AH, 
m T 
Flor. a,c, radjparos E, paĝðńuaros BC: ua0uaros *S. 
B. 10 aùrà rà Cl. TAASIIZBCHw Flor. a,b,c,i: 
12 npiv om. A. anb Cl. ATI. I3 ylvec0" Cl. 
A Flor. b,i. 
C. 18 ov« dy II. ór. H. 
èv om. A. a $óópa A. 


ab om. F et pr. X 


11 uóva F. 
AUT S 


avra kal ra *S. 
I5 Te om. È. 


àv om. Cl. II et pr. A. 
22 TÒ ante c$oópóv om. È. 


20 6p0ds om. A. 
21 åuerpiav A. 


1. amelvas...rod pavOdvey : for this best Mss., followed by Wb.: but Bekk., 


metaph. use (like our ‘ hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ’) cp. Xen. Oec. 13. 9, 
Cyrop. VIIL. 3. 16: similarly, Quo édev- 
Oeplas, Rep. 562 C.— Poste cites Eth. Nic. 
VII. 12, and X. 2. 1173* 16 vmo yap 
elow al re pabnpaTıkai xal...ai dia rips 
édagphaews kai ákpoáuara dé kal ópáuara 
wodXa kal uvat kal édwldes. 

5. pa8npárev mAnpeÜUtciv: so most 
edd. after the conj. of Schütz and 
Schleierm. Mss. vAÀwpw0ewov. Van 
Heusde conj. wAnpwOels Tes. 

8. Aoyrorpots, rod patijparos : so the 


Stallb., Poste, and Badh. accept roi 
rabhparos, i.e. TOO awroBadety paljuara, 
‘Sin the account they take of the accident ” 
(Badh.). 

12. dye... ým. Notice the word- 
play both here and below in jerpluws... 
aperplav.. -€pper play. 

20. TpocQoey TH Adyy...Kal qrohNdKes 
KTÀ. Badh. ? rewrites thus: m. T. A. Tas wey 
kara, TÒ wéya Kal Ta cpodpdv adrav kal TONN. 
KTÀ.; and below he cuts out mpocOaper 
avrais before elva. Stallb. says: ‘‘verba 
sic fere refingas: xal rds TÒ p. K. TÒ og. 
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pévas Tovavtas [THs] rov ametpov ye éketvov kai HTTOY kai 
parryov dia TE Twpatos kai puyns d$epouévov mpooÜopev 
4 A 


A 4 , 
auTais €LVQ4 yevous, 


rais 9€ uy) TOv eupéeTpwr. 


IPQ.  'Opfórara Xéyes, à Xokpares. 


20. 


6.aÜcaréov. 
IIPO. To moror; 


XO. Ti more XP) páva pos adnOevay eivai ; TO kaDapóv L 


y , Ld b! ^ , 9 ^ 
Ere TOULPvV TOS TOVTOLS peta ravra TOOE avTOv 


b e N M 2 4 A A N M , 
TE Kal ElALKpLVes 7) TO a ó0pa re kai TO TOAD Kal TO uéya kai 


V € , è 
10 TO LKAVOY , 


I ris] rots È. y' Cl. PAAIIH Flor. b,i, 7 ZBCow: ré y *S. 3 aùràs 
corr. Z: avrats cet. 

D. 3 rais Cl.: ras *S, Bekk. i3) om. Cl. II et pr. A. duérpor A. 
6 õıabcaréov corr. Z: dtaderéop cet. 9 Te post e$óópa om. T. xal] 7) T. 


TO ante T0À) om. A. 


ab Sexopévas x. T. k. OX. "y. TOL. ToU dxelpov 
y! ex. K. T. Kk. ju. 0. T. 0. Kk. y. Hep. OGuev adras 
el. y., Tas Ô. u. T. €." The extrusion of 77s 
before roi dwelpov was conj. by Stephens; 
and a/rás, for adrais, is found in Ven. Z. 

Paley suggests the insertion of dexo- 
pévov after o kal paddov, cp. 25 C. 
A pelt proposes xal 7d péya kal rd opodpdv 
av, Kav ToXAákis Kav ddeydats "ycyvopévas 
roatras OS, ToD dxelpov y ékelvov KTN., 
* wir wollen den charakter des starken 
und heftigen, magst du nun annehmen 
dass die lüste sich oft oder dass sie selten 
sich zu solcher hóhe steigern, ihnen 
zurechnen als zu dem geschlecht des 
unbegrenzten gehórend." (For xá»...kd», 
cp. Polit. 296 D.) Wb. follows Stallb. in 
adding rds and dexouévas, and bracketing 
Ts and wpoc(@@puev): he also brackets 
av. Poste remarks that “if, as Badham 
proposes, we read ‘yeveds for yévous, the 
reading of the Mss., no other alteration is 
necessary ": but it is surely over-bold to 
say, as he does, that “rò uéya xal 7d 
c$oópóv is equivalent to ras ueydAas xal 
Tas spodpds.” Hirzel too accepts yeveds. 
I think the last clause may stand as in 
the Mss. (viz. Tod åmelpov ye éx.... rpocdd- 
pev auras elvat *yévovs, rais dé uù T. é.), 
except for the change of avrats to TaíTaus: 
the former part I would reconstruct thus: 
kal TÒ p. K. T. oO. GS Kav WoANdais Kav 
óNcyákis < dexopévas> yryvoudvas «Te 
roavras dys «TÀ. But all proposed 
restorations are so dubious that I print 
the MS. text, merely bracketing the im- 
possible 77s. 


A 0058 


x 


6. SaGearéov: Van Heusde's corr. 
for óia8eréov, confirmed by Ven. Z, and 
now generally accepted. 

8. Tpós dàńbeay elvat is construed 
by Stallb. * veritati consentaneum esse,’ 
‘ad veritatem facere, on the analogy of 
vpós Xóyov, wpós hõovhv cewar. But Badh. 
affirms that the only admissible meaning 
of the words is ‘in relation to truth.’ 
Paley conj. pds aÀy6elas, * on the side of 
truth,’ and éwérepoy for Tl wore: Tl wpó- 
tepov was a former conj. of Badh. Apelt 
would punctuate ri vore xpi) pávar ; wpós 
aA. elvat krÀ., and for lkavóv he suggests, 
doubtfully, uavwóv. Badh.? prints 7. r. 
Xp. $. T. adr. elvat TÒ kaĝ. Te kal eld. 
kal TÒ og. re [xal 7d] roù xai [7d] uéya, 
kal wpds rò kaXóv; As to the altera- 
tion of ixavóv, B. writes “ pérpov which is 
just disposed of, and àX/eua and káAXos 
are those Ideas which play a most im- 
portant part in the concluding pages of 
the Dialogue. Also, in the very next 
page, aAgÜécrarov and kdAXtoroy, káA- 
Acov kal adnOécrepov, adnBecrépa xal 
ka\Xlwy are dwelt on together in the con- 
clusion of the argument here started. 
Now what was to be proved must have 
been propounded; and it cannot have 
been propounded elsewhere.” I would 
accept Trí mpórepov (or rl wore Tpórepov), 
and transpose xal rò ikavóv to follow 
elXcxpwés. In this latter change I find 
myself anticipated by the independent 
conj. of Dr H. Jackson: but perhaps we 
need the further EU of ejakpóv or 
pavóv (Laws 734 C) in place of ikavóv. 
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IPO. Ti mor dpa, o Xokpares, éperás BovAdpevos ; 

Z0. Mmóé, ð IIporapxe, émudeiew éAéyyov ydovns re 
kai ETLoOTH ENS, e | TO pèv ap avrov ékarépov kaĥapov eat, E 
Tò Ò ov kaÜapóv, tva kaĥapòv éxdrepov iov eis THY Kpiow 

5 ¿pol Kat goi kal Evvatract rotae Paw mapéxm THY Kpiow. 

IPO.  'Op06rara. 

ZO. "I0, 87, cepi wavrwv, doa kafapd yéy XMéyopev, 
ovtwot OuvonÜdpev: mpoeXop.evou mpürov avrGv év T, d.a- 
OKOTOJ.€V. 

i0. TPQ. Té oov mpoeNope0o ; 53 

ZO. To Xevxóv êv rows mporov, el Bose, Oeaswpeha 
yévos. 

IPO. Ilávv pèv ovv. 

XO. las ovv dv AevkoU kai ris ka(apórns "piv ety ; 

15 TÓTepa, TO uéywaTÓv TE Kal meu Tov Ù TO akparéa'rarov, év 
@ xpop.aros pyndenia poipa addAn pndevos évein ; 
IPO. | AgÀov ore TO pdAvoTa EtAuKpWWes ov. 
Ba! XO. 'OpÜüs. åp ovv ov rovro dÀmÜécrarov, & Ipo- 
rapxe, kal apa 7) káXÀuaTov TOv Aevkav màvrov | Onooper, B 
20 dÀÀ' ov TO TAeta Tov ovde TO uéywrrov; 
IPO. 'OpÜOórará ye. | "^ * ** 


ır dp lI. , épwra A. : BovAónevos ; Cl. 2 émiNeureiy II. 3 nil. 

E. 4 tw Cl. 5 kal post got om. A. paws 'ASEFH. 7 wavrTa 
T et corr. A yéve II. 8 év rio Cl. 1I. oxorapev Cl. T et post 
lituram A 

63 A. 11 mpwrov Cl. AII: vporos *S. 14 à» Cl. ATI: ab *S. 15 áxparóraTov 
H et corr. È, áxpórarov yp. ZBCEw. 16 AAN] åAAà 7) CI. évely Cl. AIl: 
ay eln *S. 17 room. A. áir el. Cl., uddrroO eld, T. 18 : ap Cl. 
ov add. Cl. AII. Tov II. 19 01] 97) kal F. 


4. idv ds Tv kp(cw...moapéxg Trjv 
kp(ocw. Badh. proposed to read eis Thv 


xpaow, and Paley would either adopt this 
change or omit the final rù» «plow asa 
gloss. The former conj. is plausible and 
the phrase wor’ eis mav auddbrepa kpüaw 
iéva. 47 C speaks strongly in its favour, 
but in view of 33 A supra, and els xplow 
dywy Laws 856 c, I hesitate to desert the 
MSS. Poste accepts xp&cw, but Wb. re- 
tains kplew. Cp. £5 cC, where a like 
doubt occurs. 

15. TÒ dkpaTécrarov, superl. from 
dxparos, as if from axparijs: cp. dkpa- 
tésrepos Ar. Probl. 3. 3, Hyperid. ap. 


Ath. 424 D. 

16. &dAyn is changed by Badh. to àÀXov, 
which he thinks *absolutely necessary for 
the sense’: perhaps aÀAà 7) of Bodl. points 
to aAXoía. 

évely is the reading of Bodl. Vat. Ven. 
II and recent edd. for vulgate ay ef. For 
the omission of dy Stallb. compares 60 c 
pndevds...Exew (sc. dv), Gorg. 521€; but, 
as Badh. observes, dy with the descriptive 
relative would be as bad grammar as a» 
with ei and the opt. 

As predicate to the sentence, supply 
Aeukàv dy «Un huîv ka0apóv. 


a. 


IO 
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ZQ. Xpukpov dpa. kaÜapóv Aevkov pepvypévov trohhou 
XevkoU AevkóTepov apa Kal KaMo kai aiņléortepov éav 


$ajev yiyveo Gan, mavTámagw épovp.ev opBos. | 


IIPO. ‘OpGorare 


pev ov. 


>. Tí OUD ; ov on TOV moov Senoópela mapaðevy- 


páTov Toi0UTQV eT i TOV TS 


ovns mépu Aóyor, aXX apret 


Voet Tp aurober, ws apa kai Evpraca 790v?) OPK pa. 


peyadns | kai iyn 


TAANS, kaÜa pg. 


hums, Toiv kai @An- 


Ücarépa. kai kaiiv yeyvour àv. 
Q. Zhóðp a pèv obv, | Kai TO ye Tapáðerypa ue ucavóv. 
ZQ. Tt oe TO Tore ; ; apa mepi yoovns ouK AKNKOAJLEV, 
WS AEL yévesis éo Tw, oUcio. de ovK ETTU TO mapámav NOOV|S ; 
Kopwpot yap oy Tues av TOUTOV Tov Àóyov emiyeipovart wNVvUEW 


Ny, ots dev Xap xew. 


IPO. Ti dy; 
B. 1 pemeyuévov II. 2 Aevkob] xa0apoü Cl. II et pr. (ut videtur) A. ká- 
Norov II. 5 deOnodpeba F. 6 Xéyov II. 
C. 10 ye} 6é II. mapáðerypa lkavóv in mg. pone A. I1 dai C1? A. 


rò] rà» T, wept rò pr. E. 12 del A. 


I. opixpdv dpa xaÜapóv cri. “A 
pure white though small is after all at 
once whiter, fairer, truer than a large 
piece of adulterated white." Ficinus 
wrongly renders: ‘‘ Si ergo, quod parvum 
purumque album est, admixto multo albo, 
albius simul et pulchrius et verius esse 
dicamus—”’: for the mixing of white 
with zwAz/e could not affect its purity. 

For xpôpa Xevkóv as a stock ex. of 
colour, cp. Zheaet. 153 D, Arist. de An. 
418* 21. 

7. opixpd peyddrns kal Alyn oM qs, 
K. X. The genitives follow the compara- 
tives 7dlwy etc., and we must supply with 
them pepeyperns, which in fact Heindorf 
proposed to insert after weydAns: but the 
late position of xa@apa AUS, as con- 
trasted with that of xa@apéy in the corre- 
sponding clause above, tells I think 
against the insertion of uegcyp., in the 
position proposed at least. I would sug- 
gest, however, that Avwns is unnecessary 
—the bare xa8apá here matching better 
with the bare xa60apóv above, and may 
represent an original puxrijs. Another 
conjecture is J. Kráhenbühl's (Ar. 
1874) xa8apà dkaÜáprov for x. Av ms. 

13. KopWol yap B5 ties. This is 
usually understood, as by Poste, Stallb. 
and Trendelenburg, to refer to Aristippus 


oo 


13 : Kopyol © ô) Ux. 


and the Cyrenaic school: Badh. suggests 
that the Heracliteans and Protagoreans 
may be included (cp. Protagoras' dictum, 
avdevy txrw, adrAa wavra ylyvera Theaet. 
152 D): Peipers suggests the Atomists 
(cp. 43 Bn.); Reinhardt, Euclides. It is 
difficult to determine either how far the 
Cyrenaics were influenced by Heracl. and 
Protag., or with what degree of precision 
Plato alludes to contemporary doctrines 
(cp. Campbell, Zzrod. to 7Zeaet. pp. 
xxx ff.). 

15. Tl 8; Upon this Badh.? comments 
thus : * Protarchus' answer is not ger- 
mane to the question apa ox axnxéapev. 
Probably the words belong not to Prot. 
but to Socr., who stops himself and says 
rl óé; Same pd rw pat x. T. €. To which 
Prot. answers not by an ungracious Aéye 
but by "2 ire, Aéye x. T. È This will 
rid us of the absurd collocation à IIpw- 
rapxe pire.” To this we may reply that 
Aéye is neither uncommon nor necessarily 
ungracious—that the voc. of address with 
epithet is more natural in Socr.'s mouth 
than in Prot.’s—that Prot's rt 64; (* Why, 
pray ?’) may apply only to the final words 
of Socr. ols det Xápw &xew—and that 
the order à Ilp. le is sufficiently de- 
fensible (see Matth. Gr. Gr. $ 277), 
the $íAe being added as a subst. in 
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=. Atarrepavovpat Got TOUT avTo éraveporav, o Ipo- 


rapxe | ire. 


IIPO. Aéye kai epaira. póvov. 


XXXIII. ZO. 


"EarOv 87 Twe vo, TÒ 


pev avto kaf 


5 AUTÓ, TO ÔÈ del êpiépevov dňov. 
IIPO. Tes TOUT koi TIVE Xéyess ; ; 
ZQ. Tò pèv ceuvórarov dei mejvkós, to © €ddumeés 


IO 


I$ 


EKELVOU. 
IPO. Aéy 


ETL TapEerrepov. 


20. pom TOU Kaha, xai dyaĝà reBewpyKapev apa 


Kat épactas ay 


IPO. Xjó 


T ious QUT OV. 


pa. ye. 


zo. ‘Tovrous TOLVVUV cora dvow ovat dv’ adda Lyre 
kara | mávra óca Méyop.ev eivat. 


IPO. To vpírov er épa, héye aadéorepov, à Zókpares, 


Ò TL Aéyeis. 


ZO. Ovdey mi trouxihov, o IIporapxe: ad’ Ó Aóyos 
épea xet vov, Aéyew Ò OTL TO pèv EVERA rov TOv Ovrow éaT. 


1 dtawepavodpat...] haec non alteri dat A. 
D. 4 úw Cl. PAZBCFH. 
9 Aéy ere Cl. A: Mvye ri *8. 


56 Cl. 
10 Kada] *v0ÀÀ& A. 


aùrò om. Cl. AII. 
7 éXXeurés Cl. (?). 
kåyaĝà I’: kal d-ya0à *S. 


tovro Cl. 


6 Toro Cl. II. 


15 TÒ Tplrov érépy: (quod non alteri dant) libri, re črepov 


13 dvo Cl. tre Cl. AAIIZF : £mret *S. 
E. 14 rdv?’ Cl. T. 
corr. È. 16 8re kal Aéyes BF. 


apposition, rather than as an epithet. 
But as the order seems unexampled in 
Plato, there is perhaps some corruption : 
the uóvov in Prot.'s reply suggests that we 
should read ei, IIpórapxe, plrav. 

4. 'Ecróv 84) twe Svo xrA. For this 
discussion of things absolute and relative 
cp. Charm. 168 B ff. 

14. 6ca Adyopev «rÀ. doa Aéyouer elvat 
TÒ rplrov rép% is the Ms. text, on which 
Stallb. remarks ‘“ Aenigmatice loquitur 
Per facetum quendam et urbanum iocum 

..Nimirum istud ¢ertium nihil est aliud, 
nisi necessitudo et coniunctio qua alterum 
cum altero similiter continetur, atque 
amator cum amasio." But where does 
the joke come ird the possible 
allusion to the relation between Philebus 
and Protarchus? Schleierm. pronounced 
the joke, whatever it be, ‘admodum 
frigidum," and consequently fancied an 
underlying reference to some current pro- 
verb. And Paley (followed by Maguire) 
suggests that rà rpírov érépp may have 


18 épeaxepei T', épeoxmet corr. Cl. 


rourwy Cl. 


been ‘‘one of those brief formulae of 
which Plato was fond, to imply, ‘ relation 
of one thing to another.'" ` Cornarius' 
conj. 7d rpirov Zwript, though approved 
by Taylor, is, as Paley rightly says, quite 
out of place here. 

I have no doubt that we must accept 
Badh.’s correction, by which Socr.'s 
speech is made to end with elvai (for 
which cp. 16 D ra» Aeyouévav elvat), and 
the next words, emended to rò rpíror ëT 
épQ, Aéye KTA., are assigned to Pro- 
tarchus, who has enquired virtually twice 
before for Socr.’s exact meaning (in rôs.. 
Aéyes ; and Ady’ Éric cadéorepov above). 
Poste adopts this, and also Wb., who, 
however, marks a question at épw ; 

18. épeay At : this, and not éperxedre? 
(as Stallb.), is the form found here in Bodl., 
and it is undoubtedly the correct form 
(cp. Pierson on Moeris, p. 159). Hesych.: 
'Epeoxeei* ánól(erat, diras, épedi fer, 
aboAea xet, xAevaser, wal tet, ckonmret, iaa- 
xera. The word is also found in Phaedr. 
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> » A] 3 T , e , A Al Y , 9 AN 
dei, TO 8 oU xdpw ÉKÁTTOTE TO TiwOs €veka, yvyvóp.evov det 


ytyvera.. 


IPO. | Móyus euabov Sia TO moridris AEyOynvan. 
ZO. Táya Ò iows, à mat, paddrov p.a8naóp.e0a. mpoed- 


5 Üóvros | Tov Aóyov. 
IPO. Tí yap ov; 

£O. Avo i 

IPO. Ilota; 


7) TOE érepa AaBupev. 


a , ld , b * > 7 v 9 
ZQ. "Ev pé T. Vbi TávT OV, THY O€ ovr iav érepov EV. 


IIPO. Avo azo 
22. "Op00rara. 


3 , bj 
éyopaí Tov raUTa, ovgiav kai yéveaw. 
$ , 9 , 
TÓTepov OUY TOUTOV EVEKA TOTÉDOU, 


v , > , 9 ^ A b > , t , 
Tv yeverw ovatas €veka, pwpev 7) THV ovaiav Elva yevég'eos 


v 
EVEKG ; 


a 3 9 
IIPQ. Tovro ô rpocayopeverar ova ia el yevéoews éveka 
^ 9 v e^ 
15 TOUT EoTLW Orrep EoTi, vvv TruVvOdveL ; 


20. Daivopar 


IPQ. | IIpós eov dp’ [dv] émaveperas pe roidvde ri; 
Aéy', à IIporapxe, poi, rórepa, trko(ov vavmyyiav éveka, djs 


1 ov Cl. 


54 A. 66 om. H. 


9 To. A. 


haec non alteri dant Cl. TAAIIZBCFH. 


črep om. H. 

B. 17 Oedv oðv dp corr. &. 
om. 2. 
Aéyov corr. Z.: re Aéyw *S, Bekk. 
pe ÈD: oo *Z. mórepov &. 


236 B, Laws 885 C, Rep. 545 E watfovoas 
kal épea xnAovUcas. 

Stallb. thinks that the use of this word 
here proves the occurrence of the joke he 
finds above (see last note), but it simply 
alludes, I suppose, to the ex. of waducd 
and épacral used above. 

17. Trpós esv dp’ [dv] éraveporqGs pe 
KTÀ. MSS. and edd. generally make Prot.'s 
question end here, and give ro«óvàe re Aé-yw, 
w IIporapxeto Socr. In this case the dif- 
culty is to emend the evidently corrupt ap’ 
àv mav. Numerous conj. have been 
offered : Schleierm. ap’ oiv rı épwrgs pe : 
Ast ap’ otv éwav.: Baiter dya» éÉm.: 
Sauppe dpa ri èr.: Stallb. rl mpós Oewp 
dp’ ab ér.: Klitsch apa ye ér.: Hirschig 
(and Poste) ap’ dv éravepwrans je. 

But I prefer the re-distribution of the 
passage, suggested by Bekker’s note, 
*roióróe —haec eidem dant SEH,’ and 
adopted by Badh., by which mpòs 9euv — 


rotdvde...] haec eidem dant ZEH : alteri dant *S, Bekk. ( 
18 po. Cl. TAASTIIBCEFHw Flor. a,b,c,i, 


ro OU I. r1: : wbrepow Cl. — 14 roro...) 
: e Cl. AHZ. 7 vo. 15 éorw 
éwavepwrats Cl. AIL: éwepwras *S. pe 
Twa, 


roair’ écrl; is given to Prot., and A\éyw 
rovr’ aùró, à IIpórapxe again to Socr. Ac- 
cordingly I agree with Badh. in cancelling 
dy after dp’, putting the interrog. mark 
after rotévde Tı, and altering Aéyw, œ IIp. 
to Aéy' à Ilp. This gives a much more 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Paley suggests ap’ & éwav. pé ore 
toadvde ve; but otherwise follows Badh.’s 
rearrangement, which Wb. too accepts in 
all points: Maguire prefers the vulgate. 
Possibly we should read dpa rı or, after 
Stallb., dp’ a? : but the redundant av may 
be explained as due to dittography, as 
Badh. suggests, or, better, as a misplaced 
insertion of the -av- of the verb which 
disappeared from many Mss. 

18. molov vavinylav Évexa : the order 
is due to the usual tendency towards the 
juxtaposition of contrasted terms : for the 
separation of prepos. and case cp. ér’ 
avrds abro, Aesch. P. V. 957. 
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yiyver Gar waddov 1j 1] Thota €veka vavmyyias, kai mavh ovóca 
TODT ÈT; 

20. Aéyo Tour’ aurs, O Ilpórapxe. 

IIPO. Tí ovv ovk autos darexpive cavrQ, à Xókpares ; : 

X0. Ovder ò nu ov: TÙ pÉVTOL TOU Aóyov TULPLETEXE. 

IPO. Il&vv pev oov. 

zo. $n by yevéaeus pèv vexa. Pdppaxd Te Kai | 
mávra opyava Kal TAQ UAV tmapariber 0a. - TATW, éKd o TQv C 
dé yeverw dXX aAXns ovaías | TwÓS ékd.o Ts veka yiyver Jar, 
10 Evptracav O6 yéveaw ovd (as vera ytyvea Bar Evptracns. 

TIPO. Lagpeorara pèv oùv. 

20. Ovkobv Nový ye, eimep yeveris Eat, EVEKA TWOS 
ovaias é£ a dvdyKns yiyvour’ àv. 

IPO. Ti py; ; 

ZQ. To ye v oU €veka TO evend Tov yeyvópevov del 
yiyvour’ dv, è ÈV TH TOU ayalov poipa, ékeivó EOTL TO Ó€ TIOS 
€veka yuyvóp.evov eis dA, @ apiurre, potpav Üeréov. 

IIPO. “AvaryKaidTarov. 

zo. "Ap' ovv Sov ye eimep yéveois éa Tw, eis adv D 
THY TOU ayalo poîpav avriv TuÜÉvres opÜos Oropa ; 

IIPO. . OpÓórara peév otv. 


I Eyeka add. Cl. PATI. 
Aéyw corr. È. 
ov kai od corr. È. 


vaumnyelas A. 2 éorw Cl. 3 : Myo Cl. ECE, wérepa 
ToUT' avré] rovrwy corr. È. 5 ovdev...] haec eidem dat Cl. 
Aeyouévov w. ouppérexe Cl. AIL: uérexe *S. 7 uv] eu’ Cl. 


v 
C. 9 Twos om. F. 10 guuwdons F. tipracay...ylyverOac om. Cl. 


w o 
TA et pr. II. £vumrdo Cl. 15 ob] o? rò TI. tò C, rô BF, rà T. 
16 popar II. 

D. 19 re A. 

I. oia tvexa vaurnylas: so Bodl., a protasis has to be mentally supplied. 
Vat. Ven. II, Coisl. and most edd.; but 16. èv Tq ToU dya8o0 polpe éxeivd 
Stallb. omits évexa, c T Gorg. 468 A. em. For the phrase év 7$ polpe (‘in 

5. ovdty & Tv ob, sc. dwroxpwodua. numero’) cp. Menex. 249 B, Crito 51 B 
For this elliptic form of reply cp. Zuthyd.  aywwrepov kal év pelfom polpg: moîpa con- 
294 E. veys the idea of a divine dispensation : 

ro. úprasay 8 yéveow ... ylyve- here we may render ‘ rank.’ 
obar. Winckelmann followed the ‘Bod- éxetvo seems preferred to Toüro here 


leian, etc., in discarding these words ; but 
their omission, owing to the òuororéhevrov, 
is more explicable than their insertion, so 
that most edd. agree to retain them. 

Is. TÓ ye pry...del yCyvovr' dy. Badh. 
emends to ylyvera, holding the opt. with 
dy to be ‘barbarous,’ when we have éore 
(not ef dv) following ; but this is rash, as 


as conveying the idea of a distant, 
celestial, residence for 76 ele as 
something not ra "qv, cp. 

Ap’ ovv 1| vij ye. Badh ch changes 
tc ANN ov 70. ye, Tine the received 
text ‘absurd.’ Ast proposed dori, 
which is needless, as 56ov/j can equally 
form part of the protasis. 
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zo. Ovxovy OTep dpxópevos elzrov TOUTOV ToU Aóyov, TQ 
pyvéócavre Týs 1j9ovijs Tép. Tò yéveaw pé, ovaíav dé pnd 
TvrwoUv avTns elvat, xdpw ex ew Set OyÀov yàp oti obros 


TOV ac kóvrov ndovnv aya£0v elvar karayeq. 
IIPO. 660p a ye. 


XO. Kai pny « 07 avros outros ÉKÁOTOTE kal TOv | év E 


Tals yeverer darorehoupevav KATAYENAO ETAL. 
IIPO. Nas 57) kai trotwy Méyess ; 


=. Tov ócoL é£upievou 7) meivnv À cipar 7 TL TOV 


IO TOLOUTOV, oca yéveaus efvarau, Xaipovor UN Thy yeveo UV dre 


15 


qos ovons aurns, | Kai pact inv ovK dy béfarGar m 
Supavres TE Kal TEWEVTES kal Tada, d TuS dv €umot, mTÁVTA 
TA ETOMEVA TOLS TOLOUTOLS Tadynpact px) rác xovres. 


TIPO. | 'Eoixact L yov. 


$0. Ovkoov TÓ yiyver bai ye TOUVAVTLOV QTAGVTES TO 


pbeiper Gar paiper à av. 
IPQ. “AvayKatov. 


3 év rivoov H. 
S 


E. 7 yévecn T' et pr. & 
Cl. ATI. rewhy 7) ówf» T. et Z. 
55 A. 15 rò yevéoOa Cl. II et pr. A. 


I. mep dpxdpevos elrrov. See above, 


53 C. 

3. xdpw txev Sef. So Coisl., Par. C 
and corr. Ven. Z, followed by most edd.; 
Bodl. Vat. Ven. II give čxew dew, pro- 
bably due to confusion of the circumflex 
with final ». The infin. however would 
not be impossible : cp. 20 D, with Phaedr. 
272 D, Euthyph. 4 E. 

6. tov iv rais yevéoeoww darorehov- 
pévov, "ie. quibus generationes satis- 
faciunt ad explendum voluptatis desi- 
derium," Stallb. But Badh.!, denying 
dwroreX. to mean ‘those who are satisfied,” 
construed it as neut., and accordingly 
altered rov S00: é£. below to rà» ðo’ oi 
é., ‘he will laugh at all such things as 
they rejoice in, who assuage hunger ' etc. 
Paley, however, is content to take ámoreA. 
as masc. and mid. voice, rendering ‘ those 
who make the end consist in such pro- 
ductions’; and Badh. himself, in his 2nd 
ed., withdraws the conj. with the note : 
“ the difference between of ddoxovres and 


4 karayeddoera: TH et yp. BCw. 
karayeddoerat ámoreXovuévoy T. 


Exew Sef TC et corr. E, Exew óe'y Cl. AII, óety yew H: det Exe 


6 ò libris deest (add. Bekk.). 
9 7) om. 


ov 
To, C. IO é£iarai H. 
ye] re A, om. Cl. AII. 


ol dmoredovpevan is that between philo- 
sophers and men who follow a certain 
mode of life...but I still doubt whether 
we do not require evda:udywv or paxaplwy 
after dworeNoupévwy.”” But is not the 
omission of any such word—which we 
should certainly expect on the analogy of 
Laws 631 B, 718 B, 789 A etc.—inten- 
tional here, as subtly indicating that their 
Tédos is dAnOGs od TéNos GAA cuppopd ? 
Poste agrees with Paley, rendering ‘ Who 
find their réXos in a productive process,’ 
which, he suggests, alludes to the 
Cyrenaic definition of the End: céAos 
5 améQauve Thv elav klynow els aloOnow 
avadidouevny. —'' Ironically he pretends 
that Aristippus is against the party who 
advocate pleasure, and therefore is vir- 
tually on the side of Antisthenes, or 
the pleasure-haters called of óvoxepets ” 
reds 

5. TQ ylyverOal ye rotvavrlov. So 
the edd., but Bodl. Vat. Ven. II give rà 
yevéo@at Toby, 
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20. Thv 57) p0opay kai yéveaw aipour av Tus Tov 
aipoúpevos, AAN ov TOV TpirOV ékeivov Biov, róv èv à pire 
xaipew pyre ÀvmetaÜau dpovety Ò wv Ovvaróv ws oldv Te 
kaÜaporara. 

5 IPQ. Tlohhy TUS, ws £ouev, @ Laxpares, dhoyia Tvp- 
Baive: yiyveo la, è eáv TUS THY heor ws ayabov juw TINTAL. 

ZQ. Todd, émei kai rhòe Ere héywper. 

IIPO. Tf; 

zo. Tas ouK dhoyov ETT pndev dyabov elvar pnde B 

10 KkaXóv pore ev cag LÚT €v modXots GXois mAy èv oxy 
kai évravÜa horv póvov, dv6 peiav dé 7) cappoovrny 1j 7 voUv 
ý TL TOV Gov, óc ayala exe Vvxm, p pendev TovovTov 
elvat; mpos TovTos dé eri TOV p?» xaipovra, akyouvra be 
dvayndler ðar páva KaKov eva TOTE Stay yp, Kay 7 

I5 pio Tos Trav wv, Kal TOV Xaipovra au, óc Q p&Xov xaipeu, 


TOTE OTAY xaipy, TOO OUTW Siadépew | mpòs dperijv. C 
IIPO. avr écTi ravra, @ Xokpares, ws OvvarOv dào- 
amara. 


XXXIV. ZO. Mm rotvvv nSov7s pev mávrGs é£éraaw 
20 Tüg'&av émixeupóp.ev Tovjoaa Oa, vo: vou 96€ kai émuo Ts otov 
deSdpevor odó8pa. pavôpev: yevvaios dé, et mj] rv caÜpv 


I dé w. ris Cl. AII: 6 *S Bekk. 6 ré Ofra T. 
7 reah EZ 8 whe eidem dat Cl. 

B. ir: ndovh EE. I2 dÀXwy] TotosTrwr A. 
AAIIZBCH" Flor. a,b,c,i: rocoüror *S. 

C. 17 áMórarov A. = 19 pé» vávTws Cl. AIT: uévrot wdvrws (?) S. 


pedouevor T. elro A. 


3 9 hw] 9e» 5. 
óc" T. 16 rocobrw Cl. 


21 opbdpa 


3. povety 8° dv Svvaróv. Stallb. commas (i.q. Aeyónuerva dyada). 


brackets óvaróv. 
5. To tis...dAoyla c. y. Stephens 
proposed odd rwa...ddoylay E. y.: but 
cp. Phaedo 67 c, Parm. 134 A, Rep. 
438 E, and below 64 E, for the personal 
constr. with the infin. yiryver Gas or elvat. 
It is contended by Poste that the words 
WoNA}...dd\oywrara (18) form an inter- 
polation which serves to solder together 
two originally distinct dialogues. This is 
based on a denial of the continuity of the 
AORN for which see Zs£rod. i. 
boa dyabd eO qx e Puy}. Badh. 
ich a-ya0d as ‘ begging the question’: 
the objection seems forcible, but is the 
remedy right? Do these virtues belong 
to soul simply as such, and not rather toa 
specially qualified soul? Hence I propose 
ayab «tA. Vvxi. Otherwise, we must 
explain ayaéa as virtually in inverted 


e pass on now to a fresh section of 
the discourse, in which knowledge and 
its species are examined and classified 
with a view to defining their relation to 
The Good: see Z7zrod. iii. 

21. & mý T. caðpòy ixa. Wyttenbach 
(ad Plutarch. de discern. adul. ab amico 
64 D: xdy dametpinevos Kpovoys, ca0pàv 
imnxet) conj. cadpdy 7jxei, followed by 
Steinbrüchel. Stallb., though not actually 
accepting it, pronounces this emendation 
‘el tissima’: while Badh. objects that 
‘if this had been the meaning, the fut. 
must have been used.’ For Plato's use 
of ca0pós, cp. Euthyph. 5 C epou’ ay 
omy caÓpós dori: Theaet. 179 D dtaxpovovra 
elre tres etre cabpdy pbéyyerar: Gorg. 
493 E rà à ayyeta rerpnuéva kal ca0pá : 
so that it means ‘leaky,’ ‘ unsound.’ 

weptxpotecy here means ‘to test by 
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EXEL, TAV _Tepikpovwpev, ews 6 TU kaÜapóraróv eor aur av 

puce,| ToUTO kar Wovres els TNV Kpiow ypópeðla THY kounjv 

Tots TE TOUTOV kal TOLs TNS NOOVNS uépeaww aXgÜeardrois. 
ee eed 


TPQ. 'O plos. 


20. Otxoiy "pv | TÒ pé, olua, npiovpyióv EOT D 
TNS Trepi TG palnpara emuaTypns, TÒ 9€ mept madelay_kal 


rpodiv. Ñ mâs; 
IIPO. Ovras. 


zo. 


"Ev à Taits xeporexvikais Savon Paper mpra, ei 
10 TO be emu Tan avTOv paddov eX óp.evov, TÒ OC TjTTOV êv, 


Kat et TA Lev WS kadapdrara vopiLew, rà. Ò ws akaÜDaprórepa.. 


IPQ. Ovkov XP. 


20. Tas roivuv ryepovixas Svadynmréov éxdotwv avrov 


xepis ; 


2 ToUTO puoe T. 
D. 6 xai Cl. AIl: 
11 ôe?) 6% Cl. AII. 


sounding,’ ‘to ring’ (cp. xwowvlfew of 
coins) : it is only used once elsewhere by 
Plato, Rep. 611 E, and there in another 
sense. 

I. tos 6 Tv. kaÜapóraróy io ...xpó- 

a. Badh.? notes here ‘ ws xpóje0a 
is barbarous ; and if we desired to retain 
éws, no change short of the following 
would be really sufficient: é&ws ay karl- 
Owuev, karcddvres ÔÈ.. Xpnowpeda.” Ac- 
cordingly he expunges ëws and inserts dé 
after öre. In Ast's Lex. s.v. this place is 
cited under £ws c. indic., along with 
Critias 115 D, Charm. 155 C, Lach. 183 E, 
Jon $41 E. But of fut. result this seems 
impossible; while certainly the omission 
of dy, as well as the use of the pres. tense, 
are rare poetic phenomena when éws takes 
the subj. (cp. Goodwin M. T. 88 614, 620). 
Possibly we should read lows, or else adopt 
Apelt's suggestion—final ws for čws. 

2. ds tiv Kplow . The 
MSS. give «plow, which is retained by 
Bekk., Stallb., Paley, Herm., and Wb., 
and gains support from 22 C, 27 €, D 
52 E: but xpaow, first proposed by Schlei- 
erm., is very plausible, and is accepted by 
Badh. and Poste. 

5. oùkoðv pty... Tpod*jv.  Badh.? 
brackets epi rà ua0juara on the ground 
that “it is to be understood either in its 
widest sense, and then it is superfluous ; 
for what émuwTju9 is there which is not 
T. T. na para ? Or it is to be taken in 


- rois re] rfjs re Cl. PAZBCEF, re pr. &. 
*S. 1o ô’ Cl. 
axadaprérara IIES. 


dori Schleiermacherus: ëv: libri. 


a restricted sense, and then it is on its 
wrong side; for a knowledge T. T. na. 
is a knowledge v. T. wadelay,” But rà 
naĝ. is needed to echo back to 52 A, B. 
6. «al Tpojüv. So Bodl Vat. 
Ven. II, followed _ by Stallb. and most 
s edd. Vulg. 7j rpopip. 
iy 83 rats xeportexvuais .. 


dia TóTepa. The correct text baci is 
doubtful. First, Badh.? reads xepo- 
rexvlats ... mpwrats...av paddov... Evt... ws 


ka8aporepa xrd.; basing the first change 
on the ground that neither réxvacs nor 
émcorhuats can aptly be supplied to xetpo- 
Texvixais — and the last, that ‘any art 
which is xa@apwrary would on the with- 
drawal of the scientific element cease 
altogether.’ But only the last of these 
changes appears convincing: for xetpo- 
rexvixh (sc. réxvn or éEmtorhpn) cp. Polit. 
259C ff. Again, Stallb. and Wb. follow 
Schleierm. in changing the & of Mss. 
to dort, as belonging to éxóuevov: while 
Baiter proposed rq óé yrrov. Finally, 
Stephens, with Par., E F Ald., Bas. r, 
read axaÜaprórara. 

Possibly for čvı kal 4 of Bodl. we should 
read rera ô’ el xpíj—taking el xph vouljew 
with both clauses, xpń being echoed in 
Prot.'s reply. I suspect too that rà 
èv... rà é and their adjj. should be 
altered to the femin. 

13. éxácTev airav xwpís. Stallb. 
renders “eae quae principatum tenent a 
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=. Otor TOV TOV TeXvàv dv TUS dpiuayruciv E 
xepiy Kat perpoyruer kal otaTiKýV, ws Eos eimeiv, padov 
TO KaTaNeuropevov é exdorns dv yiyvouro. 


TIPO. Pavhov pev y. 


. XQ. Tò yo)v pera rar eikdLew Neizrour’ v kai Tas 
aia Onoets katapeeTav eumepig kai TWL TtpLBy, Tais TNS 
TTOXATTUKNS TPOoXPwpEvous Surdpeow, as foli TéXvas 


érrovopátova t, 
IIPO. 


zo. OvKouv peor) pé TOUV p.ova uer) TpOTOv, TO Súp- 
$ovov appórrovaa, Ov pérpo aha peherns TTOXATHG' kai 
CvpTaca aurs avXgruc), TO pérpov éexdoTns xopOns TQ 


E. 3 pepuc» A. 
TAATZBCHw Flor. a,b,c,i 


: pévror * 


56 A. 9 dreipyacuévas Cl. TAAZIIBCHw Flor. a,b,c,i: 


13 aùrôv AH Flor. b. 


singulis illis segregandae sunt”; but 
Paley, “in each of these we should take 
separately the leading arts" ; and it seems 
better not to connect the gen. with xwopls. 
Stephens wished to emend éxdornp. 

2. dv ms.. opty. ..$a9Xoy...üv yl- 
voro. Badh. falls foul of this cobi- 
nation as ‘not Greek,’ and accordingly 
brackets äv. ylyvaro: but see Goodwin 


M. T. 8 505 (c). 
5. addov piv $7. So Bodl. Vat. 
Ven. II etc. Older edd. gave pévro. 


Badh. notes that **4é» 6% is the form of 
simple assent...uévrot is the more suitable 
when the answerer adds the weight of his 
own authority to the mere assent." 

6. td yotv perd Tra0T elxdfew «rÀ. 
For the distinction between Art proper 
and merely experimental and conjectural 
methods, cp. Gorg. 465 A, 463 B, 501 A, 
Phaedr. 260 E, 270 B, Laws 857, 938 A, 
etc. ; and for the relation of Mathematics 
to the Arts, cp. Rep. 522 C váca réxv re 
kal ému rum dvayxdterar abrQv (sc. åp- 
pot Te kal Noyto pot) uéroxos ylyverOat KTÀ. 

“The subject of mpooxp. is the pos- 
sessors of the senses, that of awretpyacuévas 
is Suvdues,” Badh. rightly. j4eXér? and 
Tóvos are commonly applied to gymnastic 
training. 

Il, OUKoÜy pecT..00 pérpo dÀAd 
peMérns eToxyac gà. — Stallb. explains this 
as esT) jv ov rod üpuórTew TÒ È. ov p. 
ddd pedérns croxacug~—though suggest- 


B. P. 


eroxacorTuc» mg. H. 


5 pev 03) Cl. 
drepyacpévous *S. 


4 Tò om. pr. AII. 


avrAnrixh kal kiÜapioTuc) TÒ rc. È 


ing rovrov for rov as the gen. after peor). 
Badh.* alters to ueXérg aroxac o0, and as 
he comments “in proportion as an art 
trusts less to measure and more to Du 
tice, it must be full of guess-work,” 
would seem that he connects peor? ud 
cTroxacpuo0, though his punctuation gives 
no indication of such connection. Badh.! 
suggests Tovobrwy for pórov. 

The ellipse with peor) is most awk- 
ward, unless we construeit closely with the 
partic., asin Soph. O. C. 768, Dem. 1175. 5: 
possibly we should read pepiory; but see 
the following note ad fin., and cp. 62 c 
povsudjp...aroxácews re kal pupjoews MET- 
Ti)» ovoay, and Laws 11. 668 A, B ovKody 
fovotkhy ye Tücárv gapev elxacrixiy T€ 
evar Kal pau uv ; 

12. xal {bpraca airis avAnreKy}. 
Van Heusde and Schleierm. conj. abríjs 
aŭ wXykrw]. Stallb. prefers the reading 
in Ven. Z, apud) kai kiÜapurTui) TÒ j4.— 

*quarum artium commemoratione idem 
plane. quod ipsius musicae nomine signifi- 
catur’: while for aùrĝs as partitive gen. 
he cites Polit. 261 D. Badh. reads £. 
aùr) kal q)X. and suggests in ed. 1 
$Oeyvyouévus for pepouévns, but in ed. 2 
Onpwuévn ‘of which the more common 
form Onpevovoa was a gloss.’ Hirzel sug- 
gests x. & xal abr fjs À TANKTA, and 
approves of Badh.'s p0eyyouévns. Paley 
comments “as for ajrfs, it seems to 
mean oroxacruys, of which £óymraca 
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aroxaler bar pepop.evns Ünpesovaa, @OTE TOAD pepwypévov 
EXEL TO p) cadés, opixpov 66 ro BéBauov. 


IIPO. ANN 0écrara. 


ZQ. Kai pny |i ta pucjv TE kai yeopytav kai kvBeprn- B 
5 TLKYV Kal oTpaTHyLKT y WTAUTWS evpnjaoj.ev éxovaas. 


TIPO. Kai mávv ye. 


zo. Tekrovucrv é yE, otpa, TrELOTOLS pérpous T€ kal 
opyavous Xpopevny Ta. ToM árpíßerav aùr) TopiLovra 
TExvikwTÉpav TØV TONAWY ETLOTYMOV TAPEXETAL. 


IPO. Ig; 


20. Kara TE vavmnyíav Kal kat oixodopiav Kal ev 


Todos aAXous THs EvhoupytKys. 


Kavdve yap, otat, koi 


Tópvo XpHrar Kat i Oa Org kai aTáÜOp | Kai tut rpocaywyiy c 


Kekojupevp.évo. 


I pepouévns] Onpevouévns II. 
B. 5 orparyynrixhy S. 
C. 13 mpocaywyelur Cl. 


avdyrixn necari) cort... Perhaps pepopérns 
is an interpolation. “But I think it may 
refer to the notes of the lute passing, as 
it were, to the ear of the player who 
accompanies it on the flute.” Hermann 
reads av yarı, “ quod et iis, quae hac 
de arte Tò uérpov éxdorns xopÓijs Onpev- 
obo dicuntur, admodum convenit et ipsi 
povciwT recte opponitur, quippe quae in 
intelligendis potius concentus legibus 
quam in ipsis fidibus pulsandis cernatur: 
cf. Sympos. 197 C, Phaedr. 268 E, inque 
primis etiam Aristot. Politic. vill. 6, ubi 
hoc ipsum quaeritur, eos qui povouchy dis- 
cant wérepov det  uavOáyew aùroùs dOorrás 
Tt kal xetpovpyyoürras Ñ uh.” Poste says 
* only avdyrinh is expressed, because 
kiðapıotıxý is implied in áppórrovaa... 
Hérpov here must mean pitch, not time or 
rhythm." airfs seems certainly most sim- 
ply taken of sovotxy, as partit. gen., and 
Xopdijs seems to prove some corruption in 
avAnrixy (yet cp. Rep. 399 D); but none of 
the proposed restorations are convincing, 
aùris av wAnxrixh being perhaps the best 
(though the word does not occur elsewhere 
in Plato in this sense). I would suggest 
that the difficulties in both these clauses 
might be most simply cured by a trans- 
position, reading pecori) év mov abris 
avuAnTiKh TpOTov ...kal iówmraca puovou) 
KTÀ. : for touraca povouch cp. 26 A. 

8. Ta TohAr}y... .-Tapéyeras. For rá 
Schütz conj. rara, Heindorf d, which 


9 ToXAQv] wddx A. 
All, Tpocayorvylo È, wpoaywyla H: 


13 daBfre ZF. 
mpoaywyly "S. 


12 ros H. 


last was accepted by Turr.: but change 
is needless, as Stallb. and Badh. agree. 

12. Kavéve ydp «7A. For the karov 
and rópvos vide 51 C: the Sarns here 
meant seems to have been the compass 
with extended legs (in the shape of an 
A or A, see Schol. ad Ar. Nub. 178), from 
the apex of which depended the o7rd0un, 
or plumb-line. See Smith's Dict. of Ant. 
I. 429 b (circinus). 

13. For ord®py cp. Schol. ad Ziad. 
15. 410 0TdOpn * épryaNetov rexrovukóv* Ñ kal 
karevOuyrnpla Xevyouévn. Toórq è Kkavovl- 
ferat rò £UXov. Kar. 68 kal oxowlov Nemróv, 
épvÜp 7 péd\ave  Xpópart kexpurévov. 
Lat. rubrica 

epoca iov : the exact nature of this 
instrument is less precisely known. 
Hesych.: Tpocarydryov’ diaBhrns Ñ TÒ Tey 
rexrévuwv dpyavov. Suidas : IIpoc.* 7d Tv 
rexrovuw Spyavov, ô mposáyovres ebOUvovat 
Tà orpeBdd £óAa. Similarly the Schol. 
ad h. l, Schneider, and Ast: *'instru- 
mentum fabrile quo ligna curva diriguntur 
(germ. Klammer vel Schraube)’ But 
Badh. sensibly objects that ‘‘if this is 
correct, it is much less xexoppeuyévoy 
than the rest, which are scientific helps, 
while this is a mere engine of force.” 
Hence it seems more probable that the 
word means not a ‘ vice’ or ‘cramp-iron’ 
(as L. and S.) but rather ‘an instrument 
for taking the angles of curves,’ as Badh. 
suggests ; thus we find in Smith D. A. 
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IPO. Kat mávv ye, à Zoókpares, ópÜcs heyess. 

Z0. @adpev Toivvv Sip rds Xeyopévas Téyvas, Tas pev 
povoug É£vveropévas v rots épyow  éAárrovos axpiBetas 
petioyovoas, tas dé rekrovuky metovos. 

IPO. Keiobo. 

ZO. Tovrwv 86 ravras dxpiBeordras elvat réxvas, as 
viv 61) rporas evroj.ev. 

IMPO. 'Apiüugrucjv daiver pou Xéyew kai òras pera 
rams téxvas -éÜéy£o viv Sy. 

ZO. Ilávv pév | oov. add’, o IIporapxe, dp. ov durras 
av kai Tavras Aekréov ; Ù Tas; | 

IPQ. Iloías dy Méyes ; 

ZQ. 'ApbuNTuv TpóTov ap ovk addAnv pev tiva THY 
Tov moov $aréov, ardrAnv Ò ad THY Trav diocogovrTwr ; 

IPQ. IN wore Sioprodpevos ovv adrrAnv, tyv 96 addAnv 
Dein Tis dv dpiOpntiKny ; 

ZO. Ov opixpds Ópos, @ IIparapye. oi pèv yap Tov 
povddas davicovs karapiÜuoUvra, rdv cepi dpiÜpóv, otov 
orparéreda Ovo Kat Bods Ovo | kai S¥0 rà opuixporata 7) 
kai Ta TávTOV |.éyva Ta^. oF Ò ovk dv TOTE avrots avvakoXov- 


4 LMeTexoUcas W. ra Cl. (?). 
i viv & Cl. AIL: 03) viv *S. 
aec non alteri dat Cl. 


D. 
E. 


6 elvai om. T. ds om. Cl. II et pr. A. 
e'ropev pr. A, elrorpev Cl. II. 8 dpOunricny...] 
palve: Cl. F. ösa C. 


as 
13 dpcOunrexh F, dpeOunrexny pev T. 18 yovddos E. 


åpðuov T. 
20 Tà om. F et pr. &. 


loc. cit. an illustration of a second kind of rather than among the former (cp. 57 c), 


compass, “with curved legs, probably 
intended to measure the thickness of 
columns, cylindrical pieces of wood, or 
similar objects”—so that, practically, 
kavav : Trópros :: ordOun : mpocay. Cp. 
the use of mpoodyeoOa, ‘clasp,’ in oók 
Exvoas...o8 mpoorydyou, obk wpxirédioas, 
Ar. Av. 142. 

Paley gives ‘an ingenious contrivance 
for applying the plummet’: he might have 
cited Ar. Eth. Nic. V. 1137" 30 with 
Fritzsche’s note ad Joc. where ò uoMBówos 
kara» is explained (after Paus. 1I. 11) to 
mean ''eine bewegliche aus mehrerem 
Linealen zusammengesetzten Schmiege " 
used in building walls of polygonal stones. 

6. ToóTev...dkpieoTáras. Jackson 
points out (Camb. Philol. Trans. i. 103) 
that, since Troírw» refers to the manual 
and raóras to the hegemonic arts and 
since the latter should be ranked above 


the text is open to suspicion. He suggests 
dxpiBeorépas, which may be right; but 


Cp. 55 E. 

8. 'Apiüpmqrucjv: for the study of 
numbers, scientific and popular, cp. Rep. 
525 B ff., Laws 817 E ff.: and see also 


„the remarks on ‘ Metretic’ in 475. E. 


I5. Iĝ.. äpy, miv & GU y. The 
ellipse of 77» uév isa not infrequent piece of 
irregular writing: Stephens needlessly pro- 
posed to insert the missing words: cp. 36E. 

17. où opsxpds Spos. Badh. emends 
oU ouxpp Spy, on the ground that the 
nomin. “is out of structure, and if any- 
one wishes to understand éerí, he must 
at least insert the article. But the words 
are evidently an answer to ry r. ô.” This 
is hardly convincing : we can easily sup- 
ply ketra« or the like. 

20. ol 8°...atvrots cvvakoÀ. Badh. 
brackets adrois as "supplied to give a 
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Ojoeav, el p) ovda povddos ékáa' rs TOv pupiwy pndeniav 
GadAnv adAns Siadepovordy TUS One 
IIPO. Kai pdda y ev déyeus OU c uukpáy Siadopay - TOV 
mepi d.prOp.ov revtalovtwv, w OTTE Adyov € exe Ovo auras elvau. 
ZO. Ti dé; doyorucn Kat perpyTucy 7) KATA TEKTOVLKHY 
Kal KaT | épmropuciv Ths Kata diiocodiay Yeop.erpías T€ Kat 
Noryua Gv | karajeXero.évov—73Tórepov ws pia éxatépa ek- 


Téov 1) Svo Taper ; 


IIPO. Tots mpóa bev émópevos éywy dv úo Kata TAV 
ép wr pov Tieiny é éxarépav ToUTQv. 


: Oplos. 
péoov, dpa. évvoeis ; 


I puplwy Cl. AIT: poplwy *S. 


2 Gdns] dA. T. 


ov Ò €veka, ravra, mponveyxapeia eis TO 


T. Cl. et pr. AII. 


TEV 
4’ add. A. 4 doOpov w. érafóvrov corr. A, ra£ávruv yp. A, £óvruv T. 
du’ Cl. T, ôe AII. 5 Aoyud) A. perp AS. ù add. rc. È 
kara] xal xara A. tTpnrovekhy A. 
57 A. 7 éxdrepa T. 9 THs vpóc0' T: rj TpócOcv *S. éróuevo. EF. 


I1 ob] où H. 


case to ouvax., and the consequence is 
that the condition of B assenting to À is 
not À changing his mind, but some third 
C propounding the same doctrine as B." 
But why should not res refer to the same 
people as aürois, i.e. rots ToAXots, instead 
of to ‘some third C'? And if so, where is 
NE ground for Ure ? 

el yr] povdSa...S:adépovray, ‘that 
no ‘single monad of all the myriads differs 
from any other monad '—the redundancy 
in this triple opposition is, as Badh. ob- 
serves, intentional, to denote the absolute 
homogeneity of all the monads under 
iid aspect. 

4. Ttvralóvrov is thus explained by 
Schol. ad A. l: v pa'ypaTevouéyu», evi 
TOÀ) Siar peBbvrww év TQ alr, ppovritóv- 
TOV jj émiotpopas Tt mparróvTww Ù évep- 
yóvTwv 7 eTovüajóvrwv. It occurs, in the 
red form, i in Kep. 521 E, Zim. go B. 

; Aoytorrixr...reopev; There 
is difficulty here in the construction of 
the gen. rfjs x. gid. kT. Stephens bids 
us supply diaddper from õıapopáy above: 
Stallb. prefers to regard it as a case of 
anacoluthon—“‘ nam videtur scriptor ĉia- 
$épe. in animo habuisse, sed mutato 
sermonis tenore post xarageM. intulisse 
wérepov...TcO@@pev, in quibus verbis certe 


mposnveykáuceĝða Cl. AII, rpoonvayxdpeda T. 


notio verbi ĉagépew comprehenditur. 
quamobrem ante wérepoy sustulimus no- 
tam interrogandi” (supplying its place 
with a dash). Badh. emends to the dat. 
T) K. $. yewuerpla T. x. Noywpup, and 
brackets xaraueAerwuép»ov, which, he 
thinks, ‘means here about as much as 
would rvwrouépywv. Is it possible that 
the awkward gen. depends on a missing 
érépa, which through similarity of letter- 
ing fell out after -yewuerplas? Paley 
supplies the words ' as respectively differ- 
ing from,’ without comment. I agree 
with Badh. in suspecting xarapen., esp. 
because of its use in 55 E—though in my 
text I follow Stallb. and Wb. 

Poste’s statement that Aoyto7eK7 is ‘that 
part of the theory of numbers which treats 
of Ratios (Abyor), seemsincorrect. Broadly, 
‘logistic ’ is distinguished as ‘the practi- 
cal art of calculation’ from ‘arithmetic’ 
as the ‘theory of numbers’: cp. Gorg. 
450 D ff., Euthyd. 290 B, C, Rep. 525 A fi., 
and see Smith D. Antiq. 1. 187 b (Arith- 
"n 

as pla éxarépa Aecréoy. For this 

jest common constr. cp. ep. 460 B 

Goréov ...á$0oveorépa 7 é£ovola : Soph. 
223 B 7...0hpa mpoopnréov.. .To ur Tui. 

II. mponveyxd queda. els rò pécov : ‘pro- 
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"Ioos, ddk\a oè Bovdoipny dv drodyvacba TO 


ZO. Aoxel Toívuv éuovye ovTos ò Àóyos oUx NTTOV, 7 
OTe héyew ird "NT TALS pdovais Cytav dvría'Tpodov 


5 évra Oa, rpo[3e| X In«éva. | 


gov dpa éa'T( tus érépas aAAn B 


kaĵÎapwrépa € emoTypns emori, kaDdrep jovs noovy. 
IPO. Kai pada cages ToUTÓ ye, ore raUÜ. €veka, TovTwY 


ETLKEXELPI KEV. 


XXXV. ZQ. Ti our ; dp ouK Èv pev TOUS éumpoo Üev 
10 êT ~aAdots AAAY TÉXVNV oùrav avevpioKe gajeaTépav Kat 


acaóeaTépav dXX GAAS ; ; 
IPQ. Ilavv n oup. 
ÈQ. 


"Ev TOUTOLS dé dp ov Twa TEXVNV WS Opaivupov 


pbeyEdpevos, eis 90£av karaaijmas ws pias, TANW ws vow 


a 


os 
B. 5 oxorwy E, oxometv corr. Z. 


ro. os Cl. PAIEBCHw Flor. a,c: vulg. ddAns. 


AAAY A. 4 ye Toro cages T. 


dveuploxew Cl. TAATIBCEHw 


Flor. a,b,c,i et corr. E, åvevpýre: corr. Z, dveupioxes capeorépay om. T: vulg. dveuploxer, 


dvet poxe Schützius. 


tulimus in medium,’ cp. Laws 812 C, 
886 D, 936 A. Bodl. Vat. Ven. II give 
m poc». (‘attulimus’), which is contrary 
to Gk. usage. 

4. trov dvrlorpodov è. mpoBeB[A]- 
Kévat TKOTOY. Stephens conj. ¢7nTnow 
dvr., i.e. rj wept TOY 7dovav irre: Ast 
conj. THs 700r) for rais ndovais, the gen. 
with dvrlorp. being found in 40 D, 51 E, 
Rep. 522, 530 D etc., but the dat. is also 
found in Gorg. 464 B: Schleierm. conj. 
mpoBeBnkéva,, accepted by Bekk., Badh., 
Poste; but Stallb. supports the MS. text by 
65 D edoxerrdéy ye kal radrnv Ty okéyw 
TpoBéBAgkas, and Hipp. Maj. 293 D 
évlore 5€...a0rds por TpoBáNNe, épwrõv el 
TotóvÓe uot oke? KTA. 

As to the constr. of ávrierpooov, Stallb. 
states ** idem est quod dvrlorpopéy Ti” —a 
possibility which Badh. rejects, and so he 
adds the art., rdvrlarpogov. Paley ren- 
ders “it seems to me that the present 
argument has advanced thus far in look- 
ing for some counterpart to pleasures... 
and to be now inquiring | whether," etc. 
He notes the present as ‘a strangely i in- 
volved sentence,’ and suggests £w-roüvres 
for nr. 

I doubtfully acquiesce in reading mpo- 
BeBnkéva without further change. 

9. Gp ovx...d@ddys; Bodl. Vat. Coisl. 


ovoay ante kal om. Cl. I'AIIF. 


II capeorépay pr. T. 


Ven. A II give árvevploexew, so Herm.: 
older edd., Turr. and Poste dveuploxec: 
Stallb., Badh., Wb., from Schütz’ conj., 
dvevptoxe (sc. 6 Aóyos). 

With Bekk., Stallb., Poste, Herm., 
and Wb. I follow the better Mss. in 
omitting obca» after sap., which was 
given in the vulgate. Badh. brackets age- 
orépay also. 

13. épevupov, as Poste remarks, ‘is 
not equivalent either to Ouaiv voy Or ouvw- 
vupov as defined by Aristotle" (in Categ. 
I, An. Post. 1. 13): but is he right in 
rendering it here ‘an individual,’ or ‘an 
indivisible species °? 

I4. «s Sdfav kararrýoas as puas. 
Cp. Euthyd. 305 D Ùyoðvraı oùv, éàv 
Toúrous els óav KATAOCTÝOWCL, pndevds 
Soxety d£lovs elvat... Tapà maou Ta viKn- 
rnpia els dbgav olcecOar. Cratyl. 43V A 
els r3)» alcOnow karaoT?0a4. 

Badh. reads plav, and inserts óvrow 
after d¥ow, and puts ‘the absurd supple- 
ment rà cagés...mepl Taîra into brackets? 

For the omission of the gen. of the 
partic. wy, Stallb. cites vir O. C. 83 
ws éuod uóvns TéAas, and O. T. 966— 
“ quamquam exempla hujus genit, apud 
prosae orationis scriptores sic sine parti- 
cipio positi nulla suppetunt ”: perhaps 
we should substitute óvrow for rojrow. 
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> , ¥ g 
akpipéoTepov EXEL ; 


TIPO. Kai uda Soxet por rovro Stepwrar. 

EO. Tw’ ov, o IÍporapye, auro DIDO EV aroKpic ww ; 

TIPO. "OQ Xoókpares, eis Üavpaoróv Suadopas péyefos 
els cadynveray mpoeAnvOaper eriornpav. 

IQ. Owvko?v drroxpwovpeba paov ; 

IPQ. Ti pýv; kai eipnobw ye ore moù pev abrar TOV 
10 dANwy Texvav Siadepover, tovtwv © avrav ai mepi TH Tar | 
óvros d$uAocojovvrov ppv dpýyavov axpiBeig Te kai 
dÀ«Üeíg Tepi uérpa T€ kai àpiÜpovs Oudépovow. 

. "Eotw TaUra Kata cé, kai coi Ò) Tic Tevovres 

ÜappoUvres darokpuwóp.eÜa. rois Sewots mept Xóyav ohKnv— 


IIPO. To rotor; 


XQ. ‘As eol úo dpiOpytixat kai úo perpyTiKat Kat 


C. 1 Kxadapdv wept Cl. TAII, xadapdy rò wepl È: ka0apóv re wepl *S. 
5 ól6operv Cl. II et pr. A: dddper *S. 
9 xal...] haec non 


Cl. AII. 4 ĉepwrôv H. 
8 årokpivov ka8à patov Cl. 
D. 11 re post åkpßelg add. Cl. AII. 


2 1]7 
6 el AC. 
teri dat X. 10 rà» om. CF. 


12 wept pérpa Cl. ATI: wept rà uérpa *S. 


14 awoxpwéueda Cl. AXKIIZBCEFH v Flor. a,b,c,i et pr. A, ázokpwoópe0a T: ámokpc- 


vone0a *S. Abyor w. 
perpyrixal add. Cl. AIT. 


adkyny II, dxohy yp. ZBCw. 
kal om. Cl. et pr. AII. 


16 xal úo 





T(v' obv, d II., avro SSopev åró- 
kpwrw; Stallb. gives d:dduev, with the 
note **ól6ouev Bodl., Ven. II et pr. Vat. 
inepte. Non enim hoc dicitur: ‘ quod- 
nam responsum est quod ei damus?’ sed 
‘quid ei respondeamus?’” But Herm. 
(followed by Wb.) defends the indic. both 
here and in dámokpwópueÜa, 57 D infra, 
“quod non intelligo cur editores post 
Stephanum fere omnes in conjunctivum 
mutaverint ; nam postquam Socrates prae- 
cedentia pro concessis sumsit, jam sine 
dubitatione habet quae respondeat." 

10. Tov čvrws dirocodotyray. ðv- 
rws is suspected by Stallb., who thinks 
that “ab iis additum esse qui recorda- 
rentur Tovds OvTws S. dAnNOGs et ws dAq00s 
girocopobvras s. d«XocóQovs qui alibi, 
veluti in Phaedone, falsis vel opinatis 
philosophis opponuntur": but the sus- 
picion is gratuitous. 

14. Tots Bevois mepi Aóyov dAKriv. 


Cp. the eristical sophists who are said 
in ZAeaet. 195 C rods Aóyovs dvw xdrw 
&Akew.. Also. Cra£yl. 435 C GANA uù... 
qyMoxpà Ñ 4$ óXx ary rijs duosbryros: 
and Theaet. 168 c (dvéuara) exovtes. 
Poste suggests that there may be a special 
allusion here to the polemic of Protagoras 
against the Mathematicians, mentioned 
in Ar. Met. B. 998 A: cp. also Theodo- 
rus' ARAM to Heraclitism in 77eaet. 
179 D ff. 

16. Kal 5)o perpyriucal. “Haec verba, 
quae ante Bekkerum desiderabantur e 
Bodl., Vat., Ven. II addita sunt; nec 
dubitari potest quin genuina sunt. Iidem 
libri «xal ante ravrais &\Aa omittunt. 


. Tum vett. editt. Aña: úo TotaÜrat, quod 


soli tenent Par. EF. Et certe istud 5vo 
ineptum " (Stallb.). There seems to be 
a blunder in Herm.’s note, **rouaüra« post 
Aa: optimorum librorum fide non minus 
quam dudum 6ve tollendum erat." 


5 
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TaUTaLS dat ToLGUTOA ouverropeva cuxvai, THY SidupdryTa 
€xyovc'a, TAUTYY, ôvópaTos dé évòs KekowopévaL. 

TIPQ. | Adaper TXQ ayab TOUTOLS, OUS hys Ôewovs 
elvat, TavTny THY diroK pow, à LOK pares. 

Z0. Tavras o)v Aéyopev émwo Tuas dxpiBeis pariora 
elvat ; 

IPO. Il&vv pe otv. 

XO. 'AAX mas, E IIparapxe, dvaivour av 4 TOU 
O.aAéyea Oa, Suvamus, el Twa mpó auts anv Kpivaiper. 

IIPO. Tiva be TavTHY av det | Myew ; 

20. Anhov OTL 3 macay < dy > THY Ye vv Xeyopévny 
yvoin. THY yap mept TO Óv kal TO OVTWS Kai TO KATA TavTov 
del i mehuròs TAVTOS eyurye otpa yea 0o, Gots 
vod kal cpu póv mpoajpriyrau, akp ‘ad Dear. y elvat 
yoow: ov Óé Ti; TOS Tovro, © IIporapxe, SvaKpivots av ; 






1 Aa úo rorabrac EFS. 2 6€ add. Cl. AII. 
Flor. a,b,c,i, xexowwrynxéva: BF: Kexowwvnpéva *S, 
E. 4 ca om. H. 5 pdduor’ Cl. Tw. 

58 A. ir ör) waoay Cl.: vulg. öre 4 racav. I2 yolny II. 
avrov EF, xara rà rabróv H. I3 tópmavras. Tryeio0ac T. ge T 
et pr. AII. 15 Tl kal was rc. È. Tor. add. Cl. TAII et re. 


kekouwmapépau Cl. 'AAIICEH:w 


Kar’ 
Hpnrac Cl. 


here personified, and yvoln echoed by 


I. GAdat T. cuverdpevat cvyval, e.g. 
yaow, I prefer | the vulgate. Paley sug- 


statics, stereometry, astronomy; cp. Rep. 


527 C ff. For the distinction between 
practical and theoretical sciences (facts 
and laws), Poste cites Ar. Anal. Post. 
I. I3 70 pev Ere TOV alcOnrixdy eldévac, TÒ 
de à bore TOV paOnpariKay. 

3. Tó«y Gyaby-: cp. Critias 43 D, 
Symp. 177 E. 

8. 1j Tob Staréyeo Gar Sivapis. This 
expression recurs Aep. 511 B, 533A: cp. 
58 c. 

åvalvopa (‘repudiate,’ ‘disown’) seems 
to occur nowhere else in Plato. 

II. SyAov ore f] wacav...yvoly. Ven. 
I rolny, whence Stallb. suggests voln 
dy: but racay < àv > would seem a likelier 
conj. on the same lines. Poste adopts 
Dr W. H. Thompson's correction 657\ov 
órüj mâs äv, which is both neat and 
plausible : similarly Badh. and Wb., after 
Madvig, print 57\ov ór« mâs av. Hirzel how- 
ever expressly rejects the change, holding 
the text necessary ‘‘quibus dialectica dis- 
tinguatur ab ea quae dicitur mepl rà abh- 
para miorun,” for which he cites Rep. 
VU. 537. I doubt also if 6704 is Platonic, 
in spite of Bodl.; and as diadexrixh is 


gests Aor Sri wacay Thv ye viv Neyouev ny 
didvocay, which seems scarcely felicitous. 

For the character of dialectic cp. Rep. 

531 D ff., Theaet. 176 c ff. Badh. objects 
to 7d horus as misplaced i in the statement, 
not of the meaning of a word, but of the 
objects of a given science: hence he 
brackets xat ró before dvrws. There is 
no parallel to this absolute use of dvrws, 
so that it is tempting to adopt either 
Badh.'s excision or an addition such as 
TÓ «Op Üvrwos, or a change such as 7d 
woavrws kara TAÙTÓV. 

15. ov & rl; mas...dtaxplvos dv; 
This is best printed as two separate 
questions, as by Herm., Paley and Wb. 
Stallb. prints as a single uestion, and 
cites the formula wws rl (Tim. 22 C, 
Hipp. Maj. 297 E), and Eur. Hel. 873 
"EM ys, rl Tåuà wos Exe: Oeonlopara; But 
these fail to justify the double question in 
a single clause here. 

Badh. brackets rws.. 
“contrary to the usual order,” 
worthy of our author.” 


StaKpe dv; as 
and **un- 


E 
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IPO. "Hkovov pèv éyorye, w Xokpares, éxáarore Top- 
yiou Todds, ws 4 ToU Tee TroÀv Siad€epor Tag wv rexvov- 
mávra yap vd avr odia Sv éxdvrwy | add’ ov dua Bias B 
Tow ro, Kal akp apio Tacdv Ein TOv Texvav: vvv ð 

5 ovre Gol ovre 0») ékeivo DovXo(ugv av évavria rica Ba. 

=O. Ta óma pou Soxets Bovdyfeis cine aio xvvÜeis 
aoXureiv. 

IIPO. “Eerw viv ravta raúry, ory oot oket. 

ZO. "Ap' ovv airs éyo ToU py kads vrohaBew oe ; 

10 HPQ. To motov; 

ZO. Ouk, à dire IIporapxe, roUro eywye élyrouv To, 
tis Téqv Ñ Tis émvo rjj Tacav Siadepa ro | ueytar kai C 
dploTn kai mhetora aeXoUoa Nas, GAG Tis rore TO aadés 


2 wodAdns yopylas T. 
l'ABCEFH ^ Flor. a,b;c,i. 


TOU 
rò (yp. ù Tov) E, 7 7G EF. 


Ou pec 


B. 4 wotoiro] Boiro T. pakpov T. dplorn wacay Cl. All: vracóv 
aplorn *S. 8 ratry] raüroy H. od IF. 9 vrodauBdvew EF. II Tor T. 
I2 7 om. Cl. et pr. AII. 

C. 13 dplorn elvat kal rc. È. 

I. Ñkovov piv... ToAÀAdkw. Bekk. the double sense of ámoMei», ‘abandon,’ 


inserted Toüro after fywye. ToMMákis is 
suspected by Badh. ‘as quite incompatible 
with éxdorore’: but he has forgotten 
Polit. 306 E röv Tpá£ewv v mwoddals kal 
ToÀAákis ékáo Tore raxos...\éyouev kTÀ. : 
* consistently and repeatedly" is not 
logically redundant. 

For Gorgias’ glorification of his own 
rhetorical art, see esp. Gorg. 452 Dff.: 
cp. 448 c. 

3. ú$’ airy 9. de” ékóvrwv...moroîro. 
Badh. censures ôr éxévrwy as an ‘objec- 
tionable mode of expression,’ and suggests 
be’ ékóvruv adrwy—the point of which 
change I fail to see. Plato rather affects 
dud c. gen. as an equivalent for advv. of 
manner: e.g. da éavrowv ouvetvac Prot. 
347 C: 6a paxpwy rods Adyous moreîo har 
Gorg. 449 B, Theaet. 172 D: Ôt? dmoppijrwv 
dxovew Řep. 378 A. 

ró c. dat. is almost confined in Attic 
prose to phrases like the present, expres- 
sive of ‘submission’ or ‘subjugation’ to a 
political or social power. 

6. tad Sha ... elreiy ... åmoMreiv. 
Socr. plays on the double sense of évayrla 
rl@ecOa, as used either in argument (as 
here by Prot.) or in warfare, as in ávría 
&üevro rà Smwda, Hdt. 1. 62; and also on 


as applicable either to theweaponsor tothe 
word 'ómAa.! Poste suggests the rendering: 
* But now I should not like to reak with 
either of you,”—‘‘ Break a lance with 
either, you were going to say, I think, 
but a sudden humility restrained you.” 
12. Sapa To peylorry K. å. K. T. à. 
pâs. Ven. Z rec. dplorn elvat kal rr. 
and so Stallb. once conj. Paley de- 
clares that ‘‘either elvac has dropped out 
after dplorn, or the author, with studied 
ambiguity, has left it to be understood." 
Lehrs thought there was a ref. here to 
Prot.'s former expression d:apépor Tasov 
...&pler 58 AB, and so construed: ‘‘zs¢o 
peylory KTA. quo tu usus es.” Similarly 
Badh.!: “in this title, greatest etc. The 
words pey....7uas are taken as one name, 
and so become susceptible of the article. 
Cp. Arist. Fesp. 666 és rovrous, rovs 
oùxl mpodwocw Tov 'AOnvalwy xodocuprév.” 
And this seems right. But in ed. 2 
Badh. rejects the words d:addepe T9 as an 
interpolation, since ‘“‘if Plato had used 
any such word as ó$épe, he would 
have made both grounds of comparison, 
certainty as well as general merit, depend 
upon it." Stallb.'s explanation is that 
we have here a case of confusion or con- 


5 
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kai TaxpyBes Kal TO aky Bérrarov eria komet, Kav ei c pAKpá. 
kai opikpa ovwaca, ToUT éaTw Ó viv ôn) Cyrovper. aX 
Opa: oude yàp darexOnorer Topyia, TH pèv ékevov umdpxew 
TÉ vj Šovs mpos xpeíav rois avÜparmros Kparew, 7 9 eov 
eyo VUV 7poypaeia, ka Dep TOU \evKov mépu TOTE &Aeyov, 
Kav ei a pakpóv, kaDapóv 9 etn, TOU Trohhov ai By TOLOUTOU 
Siadépew | Tovro y aŭt TQ dànlerráro, xai viv oy 
opddpa. BvavonÜévres kat ikavas Siahoyrodpevos, 
TWAS aeheias ETL TN LOV BAépavres BATE TWAS evdoxynias, 


10 GAN’ eU Tus mépuce Ths puxns Tpav Ouvapus epav TE TOU 


15 


aXnÜo)s kai mávra €veka. TOUTOV TpárTew, TaUTHY elTT@per, 

SueLepevrna dpevor TÒ kaDapóv VoU T€ Kal $povija eus, el 
¥ 

TaUTaY padiora. € ék TOV elKOTO extnobar daiwev ay ý) Twa 


érépav TauTns kvpuorépay maw | EnTnrTéor. 
IPQ. “Add como, kai xaAemóv, oluan, cvyywpnoai 


I rax pipes Cl. AII: rò dxpBés "S. 


2 kal gmkpà Cl. TAAIIZCH» Flor. ea Gi: 


kàv Cl. ý Cornarius: libri el. 


"co 
: kal uh ejukpá, S. évivaca BC, 


évivaca Cl., 2i THw et yp. F, dvicace. A A: vulg. dvlvaga, óvwàca conj. Bekk. 


3 drrex Shoe Cl. TAM Thy Tl 
Cl. AIT: viv éyw *S.- 


D. 7 y]y2»T. oy viv T. 
qus Eo, adArnres IL, 43 Tis Cl. A. 
Cl. ATI. 


flation of two constructions, viz. diapépec 
Twp...cwa...wperety and dradéper ws...ovoa 

.. .wpedofoa—a well-known Thucydidean- 
ism for which he cites Poppo on Thuc. I. 
2, IV. 36, V. 7, VI. 1, 84; also Rep. 346 B 
édy Tis xuBepy av úyihs ylyvnrar bid TÒ 
Euppépov aùr Teiv év TH Gardrry. 

I. «av eb opexpa.  **Cornarius xà» 
op. quod inde a Steph. receptum est, 
invitis libris omnibus" (Stallb.. For 
cay el op. (sc. éorlv) cp. Polit. 308 C, 
Soph. 247 D, 267 D. Bekk., Badh. and 


ida . give 1 

8 viv b: {nrodpev. Badh.? reads, 
ae a plausible conj., é(wroüpev: but I 
hesitate to desert the Mss., as the pres. 
a seems defensible. 

TÅ éxelvou úmápxev xT). 
Stalb. bids us connect thus: TY pèv èk. 
TEXYY didovs dwrdpxew (abriw) T pos xpelav 
Tois á»Üp. xparei», i.e. Wore xpareiv. 
Badh. reads rq ev èx. vmepexew Téxvy ô. 
T. Xp. T. avOpwros, kpareiv 5 Ñ elrov 
kr. He further puts a period after rq 


6 kaĝapòv om. pr. & 

8 diadévres È. 
époy A. 
13 éxrfioGat Cl. II et pr. A: xexrfjo6a« *S. 


dioùs] Secovds w. 
deln Cl. 


5 
ro àÀX' etr. BCEF, adn’ 
rr Tá»0 T. I2 Stepevynodpevos 
mw’ T. 


5 éyw viv 


a\nbeordry, beginning the next clause 
kal viv 66 topddpa: and next proceeds to 
bracket rò kxa8apóv vot re kal ppovhocws. 
These last two changes are found in ed. 2: 
in ed. 1 we find in their place that of 
Tavrny elrwuev to rary celm. If we avoid 


` altering the text, we must explain the 


irregularity in grammar as a case of ana- 
coluthon: as Stallb. puts it, the dat. 7... 
mwpayuarela is due to the retention of the 
construction found in the earlier part of 
the sentence, while the phrase radrny 
elm. Step. krÀ. is added on after the 
intermediate clause xaÓárep...mpárrew, 
independently of all that precedes. But 
WD. is perhaps right in accepting vmepé- 
xew and xparety 5° Ñ: Poste, too, approves 
of the former correction, and in place pH 
the latter proposes mpds dxplBeav 9' 
elxov. I follow Wb. in pointing Paine 
elrwuev, dueEepevynoduevoe Td Kad. KT). : 
Paley, on the contrary, bids us join 
Taurny Scepevynodpevor, though not deny- 
ing the possibility of Badh.’s ravrp. 


BHT eis. 


E 
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twa dXX érur ruv Ñ TExYNY THS adnOeias avréver Oar 
paddrov 7 Tauryy. 

20. "Ap ovv évvorja as TO Towvee elpyKas 6 Méyeis. VUV, 
ds ai moai Téxvar kai óc. mepi TAUTA TETOVHVTAL, 
pev. dd€ats Xpavrar kai Ta mepi Sofas Cyrovor gwrerapévos ; 
eire kai Tepi puoews tyyetrat tus Cnrew, oto? ort Ta mpl 7 TOV 
kócpov Tovde, Ory Te yéyove Kai omy mácXe TL Kai OT] 
Toul, rara. Cred dua Biov; dhaiper ay rara, 1) TOS ; 

IIPO. Ovrws. 

20. OvKovy ov Trepi Ta õvra dei, mepi de Td yeyvópeva 
kai yevnaóp.eva. kai yeyovóra, HWY O TOLOUTOS avjprnra, TOv 
TÓvOv ; 

IIPO. ANnÉéarara. 

XO. Toúrwv obv. TL cades à àv pater Tl axpiBeorary 
ay E | yiyver Oar, à ÖV pte éaxe pnder TÓTOTE KATA TAUTA 
P ds pýre eis TÓ VUV Tapov EXEL ; 

a Kat TÖS ; 3 

zo. IIept ovv Tà ph KEKTH EVO. BeBaiórgra. pnd jvrwoov 
TOS AV TOTE BéBaiov yiyvoiÎ npiv Kai orvovv ; 

IPO. Opa pèv ovdapas. 





59 


B 


E. 1 rw' T. 4 80a: libri. l 
59 A. 5 dédtas] óav Cl. ATI. ouvrerapévws corr. Z: Euvreraypévws *S. 
7 T€ add. cP AI. waoxn I. IO dei E yevóueva T. II yeyovéros T. 


14 otv om. AZBCEFH^ Flor. a,b,c,i et pr. E 


B. 15 raira Cl. I8 BeBauórara A. I9 «al om. I’. 


4. Kal Scot mepi TaUTa TeTóvqvTa.. citing Apol. Socr. 25 E, where doubtless 


Stallb. retains the MSS.’ text sat mepl 
rara v. As to dco I follow Herm. who 
comments: “ex Astii conj. dco, edidi pro 
Scat, quod frustra Stallb. relato ad ter- 
restria verbo Taira tueri conatus est; de 
hominibus agi etiam sequentia irre da 
Plov et à rotoÜros ávjjpyra arguunt. " ör 
is also accepted by Poste, Badh., Wb. 
and Paley. For mepi raóra Schleierm. 
conj. wept rà évrav0a, and Badh. epi 
ravras, which Paley adopts. The latter 
may be right; but the neut. seems suffi- 
ciently defended (as used decxrixws, for 
Tà wap uiv) by 62 A, Phaedo 75 E, Phaedr. 
250 E etc., which Stallb. cites. 

5. evvrerapévos : so Ven. Z corr., 
also van Heusde conj., accepted by Bekk., 
Herm. and most later edd., exc. Stallb., 
who retains the Ewvrerarypeveos of MSS., 


Herm. was right in oe to -Terapév ws 
as here: cp. Rep. 399 

6. mepi Pico. M verat TUS Drev. 
Badh. thinks jyetrac appropriate only ‘ if 
the physicist mistook what $eis was,’ 
while here *no intimation is given that 
there is any higher sense of duos or of 
the investigation of it’; whence he pro- 
poses pnra. But Plato is generally 
conscious of the higher sense of vats. 
For his estimation of physical investiga- 
tion see 774. 29 A ff., 42 E ff., 46 D: and 
cp. Phaedo 97 C ff. (on Anaxagoras), 
Phaedr. 270 A ff. 

II. åvýpnra tov Tóvov: cp. dva- 
pechat Épyov Laws 921 A, D: Éx0pas 
dvaip. Phaedr. 233 C, 243 C. 

An alternative word in such combina- 
tions is alperOat, as Rep..374 E, Polit. 277 B. 
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Z0. OvÓ dpa vous ovOÉ Tis éruo T) Trepi avrá, FT. TO 


> ld ¥ 
aXnÜéararov éyovoa. 
IIPO. Oùkovv eixds ye. 


XXXVI. ZQ. Tov uev ðn rè kai eve kal Topyiav kai 
5 DiknBov xp) ovyva xaípew av, róðe 0€ Siapaptipac ba | 


TQ Noy. 
IPO. To moor; 


ZO. ‘Os epi keva eof uiv tó re BéBarov Kai TO 


kaÜapoy 


b by > A * à A / e , e "o 
kal TO aXnÜés kai 6 dy Aéyopev eEthixpuvés, epi Ta 


3 S M $3 Ni € , , » 9 , 
10 QEL KATG TA avrà, WOAVTWS apLKTOTaTa ExovTa, Ñ [ devTEpos | 
, v , i M , / 
ékeivov 0 Tt nda Td, €or. Evyyeves: ta Ò adda mávra Oevrepd 


v 9 / 
TE KAL Va'Tepa. AekrTéov. 
IPQ. 


“Ady Oéorara Méyes. 


bl ^ M 
ZO. Ta 97 rov óvouárov wept rà TovadTa KdANoTa dp. 
3 
15 ov Tots KaANCTOLS OukatóraTov dirovéuew ; 


IIPO. Eixds ye. | 


I éore om. È. 
C. 8 4 F, $ TAAZBCEH. 


eiukpwés T. 
Cl. TAAIIZBCEH Flor. a,b,c,i. 


a 
deuvrépws corr. Z, devrepos H. 
I2 Ücrara A. 


I. 008’ dpa voüs odSé rus êr. Badh.? 
rejects voüs as the insertion of a scribe 
ignorant of the idiom où’ dpa ovdé. 

4. Tov piv Sy ot kal pé. For this 
use of the art. before the person. pron. 
cp. 20 B. 

5. ovxvd xa(pev éav. This is a 
variant for the common formula moA\d 
x. éâv, for which cp. Ar. Ach. 200 xalpew 
KeXevwy woddd Tovs 'Axapvéas : Pax 719. 
In Plato we find xalpew é&v Prot. 347 E, 
Phaedr. 230 A, Gorg. 458 B, 461 A, Phaedo 
63 E, Symp. 176 E, Rep. 358 B, 618 E, 
Soph. 220 A, Polit. 260 B, Laws 810 B, 
etc.; and xaípew eime (Aéyew) Phaedr. 
272 E, Phaedo 64 C, 82 D, Rep. 406 D, 
Theaet. 188 A, Soph. 258 A, Phil. 36 D, 
Laws 842 D. 

8. xal rò xafapóv. These words 
are pronounced spurious by Badh. be- 
cause ‘‘8éSa:oy cannot be separated from 
adnOés,” nor kadapdév from eldcxpevés. 


5 To de Cl. et pr. AII. 


dtapapripecbar AH. 


9 kal rà ddnbés Cl. TAIL: xal ddndés *S. 


rà Cl. AIIZBCw, rà H: rò "S. 
karà om. Ww. 


it 7a 6 om. Cl. ATI. 


10 xal post del om. 
Éxovra] Éxov BS. 


4AÀà Cl. AII. 


10. Ñ [8«/Tepos] éxelvwv. With eú- 
repos Schleierm. and Stallb. supply rods 
(cp. 19 C, Phaedo 99 D, Polit. 300 B for 
this proverbial phrase); but such an ellipse 
is hardly conceivable. Stephens com- 
mented: ** Aut devrepoy scribendum, aut 
aliquid cum devrepos deesse dicendum est." 
The Zürich edd. and Poste give óevré- 
pws. Badh.? obelizes, with the note; ‘‘it 
is incredible that Plato should make two 
devrepa to one and the same pe 
Herm. observes : “ devrepos, quod vel prop- 
ter sequens devrepa ferri nequit, quia cum 
Tur. óevrépws scribendo neutiquam sana- 
tur, circumscripsi; facile tamen patiar 
aliam vocem feliciore conjectura substi- 
tui.” Badh.! reads devrep’ 80” ékelywv... 
£vwyyevt. Wb. follows Herm. in bracket- 
ing, as do I. I would suggest however 
that óevrepos (like mpwrov in 60 A) arose 
from the compend. (8), which may have 
been corrupted from an abbreviated rept. 
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ZQ.  OvxoUv voUs écTi kai põrnas, a y av TSD 


TULHOELE padioTa ovópara ; 
IPO. Nai. 


a> Y 3, ^ * 3 A y 3, ld y 
ZQ. Tavr apa ev tats mEpi TO ÒV OVTWS Évvotaus ETTV 


amnkpißwpéva opÜcos keipeva 
IIPO. Tdvu pev ovr. 


kacio Oat. 
becas R 


ZO. Kat pny a ye eis Thv Kpiow yw TOTE vapeoxópuqv, 
oùk add’ éariv 7) Tavra. Ta ovóp.ara. 
IPO. Ti wv, à Xokpares ; 


bi 


XO. Ele. TO pev 


gpovnoews TE kai 
Tpos THV aXXov piéw | et Tis pain KafaTeEpel 


Sovns TÉpt 
L ndi E 


npiv, é£ av 1) èv ots Set Ógpovpyyew TL, gapakewa Üau, Kaos 


adv TQ Xóyo arreikalot 
W Oy Q Meal Se SS g 


M A M ^ ^29 , , , , 
ZO. To dy pera ravra ap ov piyvivar émuyewnréov ; 


IIPO. Kai pada. 
IPO. Ti prv; 
D. 2 pardor’ T. 4 vrav E. 
Cl. AII. 


évvolas om. T. 10 05] 50? yàp 


bet 
E. 12 det dnusoupyetv Cl. II, Snpcoupyeiv det A, 5h Snuscoupyey F: 07) Snusoupyew *S. 


. &y dv Tis tTistjoeve. Badh. alters 
to arr’ dy. 

4. tat’ dpa...xadetoGar. The current 
explanations of the text are thus given in 
Paley's note: “it seems best to construe 
drnxpBwpyéva kaXeio8a«, ‘the right words 
in the right place,'as we say. Mr Poste's 
version merely evades the difficulty ; *these 
names then may be given to the science 
of real Being with a superlatively just 
application.’ (Poste gives dp. ‘the 
force of a superlative adv. = mdvv or uáAa,' 
so that dw. 6p04s=dp6drara.) Mr Jowett, 
‘to have their truest and exactest appli- 
cation.’ Taylor, ‘Rightly then are these 
names in accurate speech appropriated to 
the intelligence and contemplation of real 
being.'" Stallbaum renders drnxpiBwyéva, 
‘‘ quippeaccommodataillisdiligentissime.” 
Paley’s own rendering is, ‘‘Then such 
terms, in abstract conceptions, may, if 
rightly given, be called fitly applied," 
apparently taking fori kaħeîsĝar as ‘‘it 
is possible to call," i.e. equivalent to éorw 
kaAeiv,  ámakpigo is only found in the 
later dialogues, 77»;. 29 C, 33 C, Laws 
810 B, in the sense of ‘exactly framed or 
fitted.’ xaXeta0at, as middle voice, seems 
to occur only in Laws 914 C, 937 A, and 


AO 


in the sense of ‘invite’ or ‘summon.’ We 
might, perhaps, explain the construction 
as similar to that in Prof. 329 B opixpod 
Twos évdehs clu wdvr’ Exew, where the 
ellipse of wove is usually assumed. Other- 
wise some such change as évvolas < Soa: > 
elaoly dxnxptBwpyévact...xarelo Ow, or éoriy 
«à xpn>drnkp. KTA., or déorly <a> dank. 
6p0ws patuer dv kaAeia0a« might be pro- 
posed. Badh. proposed forw áxmkpigo- 
pévws Kelueva xadretoOar. But Jackson's 
suggestion to excise d6p0ds xelueva kaAei- 
gĝa seems the most plausible. 

12. dv Ñ iv ols. Similarly we 
might say that bricks are made out of 
straw, while a potter works é# clay, i.e., 
as Badh. says, the material may be re- 
garded either as a secondary cause of 
production, or as the substance in which 
the artificer realises his art. 

kas dv TQ Adyp dwexd{or, ‘he 
would rightly picture it in words’: cp. 
Parm. 128 E où kakQs dwecxdoas, Symp. 
221 C, D, Cratyl. 426 E, 432 B, for åre- 
Kkáfeu, uerbis exprimere. Paley remarks 
that “this sentence affords a good example 
of the purposely involved style the author 
has adopted throughout the dialogue.” 
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20. Ovxovv ráóe mpoevroüg. kai dvapvügcacuw nas 
GUTOUS opÜórepov. dv Xol; 
IIPO. Ta Tota ; : 
o. “A kai mpórepov envio Onpev: ev Ò 7 Tapoa 
s Õoxe? éxyew, TÒ Kat Sis Kai rpis TÓ ye kaXos | €xov rava- 
TONE TQ Ady etr. 
IIPO. Ti pov ; 
ZO. dpe Sy mpós Ards: olpar yap ovrodi TWS Ta TOTE 
AexÜévra. phiva. 
IO IPO. Iles; 
>. Didy Bos pno THY ndovny ckomóv opbov_ Tao 
Egous yeyovéva Kai Setv mávras TOUTOU oroxaler Gat, ^ Kat dn 
xai raüsaÜOov tour avro eiva EúuTas, kai Oo óvóp.ara, 
åyalàr kai nov, évi Tw kal $ice« pu ToUTG 6 00s reÜévr 
15 EXEL: Loxparns Ò êv Bev | ov pno TOUT i wn dvo de 


kaDdmep rà ovdpara, Kal TO TE py Kai TO jóv Sud popov 
dh\AjAwv dvow exew, paddov péroxov eivat THS TOU 


I Tpocevrobc. H. 4 8’ 9) öh Cl. 
60 A. 8 oŭðrw Cl. An. 
Heindorfius, pfs roro reOev È: 


Kparns 
15 copara EF. óé wp@rov libri. 


B. 16 76 re d-yadov Cl. AZH, pr. II, corr. F: rére rò áya0» *S. 
17 ueroxov Cl. (?) AII : peréxov *S. 


ov Cl. AIIZ: xai 560 *S. 


Å kal mpdrepov éuvijoOnpev. Badh. 
brackets éuvjo. as **a supplement origi- 


nating with some one who did not see that 
the verbs to be understood are elrouey 
kal åvepvhoauev Nas aùrToús”-—a scarcely 
convincing statement: éuv$o0*» is much 
used by Plato. 

5. TÒ kal Sls kal rpls Tó ye kads 
Éxov èm. The proverb was dls xal pis 
TÒ xaddv Or kaAóv Ta KkaAà Aéyew (‘a good 
thing can't be too often repeated’), for 
which cp. Gorg. 498 E xal dls...xal rpls 
pası Kaddv elvac Tà kaNà Aéyew re kal 
émioxoweioOat. 

13. Tayabdv ToUT' abrd elvar £., the 
neut pron. refers, of course, to hõovhy, by 
a common idiom. 

14. dy( mw. Kal dice pia Toóro 
bp0as Teéyr' Éxew. MSS. Toüro òps 
rebev Éx. The correction, adopted by 
most later edd., including Stallb., Herm. 
and Wb., is due to the sagacity of Hein- 
dorf. Badh. however reads roórq...re- 


13 Tor’ ajr0] ravró H. 
ToÜro pls TeOév "S. 


5 xai ante dls add. Cl. TAIT. 
I4 ToUTW ÓópÜQs reOévr' 
TexÓév corr. II. 


kal TÓ 


6évr’, and then, complaining that the 
words xal 4. mę separate ruc from 
Tovrw, proceeds to bracket them— a piece 
of 3 e perversity. 

i» uv oU no Tovr' evar. The 
T give E pév, upon which Stallb. 
comments: ‘‘additurus erat &rera Thv 
rayabot Óuadépew piow ry dddrAwWv, quod 
ipsum deinde oratione variata subiun- 
gitur"; and also that **roüro elva: est: 
hoc verum esse, hoc tta se habere, sc. 
bonum et iucundum esse unum idemque." 
Herm. avoided the latter difficulty by ac- 
cepting van Heusde's insertion of ëv after 
mparov uév: while Badh.’s emendation 
avoids both difficulties. As Badh. re- 
marks, ‘the scribe has here confounded 
the ordinal and the cardinal numbers, 
both of which are written with the same 
compendium (a).” For this substitution 
of ëv for xp@rov, which is adopted also by 
Wb., cp. 18 a, Note. 
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> A 9) y 
OV TAUT EOTL 


TE Kal V TA TOTE Aeyópeva, o IIpomapxe ; 


IPO. = podp a. pev oup. 


X0.  Oukoüv kai rode kai TóT€ Kai vUv nly àv Evvopo- 


5 Àoyotro ; 
IIPO. To moor; 


~ 3 ^ 2 , ^ ^ y 
XO. Trv ráyaĝoù Siadépew $vouw TMOE Tov addwv. 


IPO. 





z0. "OL ma pei TOUT Gel TV (dev 


Sua Téhous TdvTOS 


10 Kai TrávTy, pndevos é érépov more ér. mpor dea Oat, Tò Sè ikavóv 


TENMEWTATOV € exew. 
IIPO. Ovro pèv oup. 


ouy « OUTOS ; 


20. Ovxovv TOS Aóyq erretpabnpev xopis ékárepov 
éxaTépou Üévres eis TOV piov ÉKÁOTOV, duKTov pèv rjooviv 
15 ppovýoet, $póvqaw è wraútws nOovys nde TO ouikpótTarTov 


EXOUTa? ; : 
IIPO. "Hv Tavra. 


ZO. Mav oiv nw avrov rote móTepov | ikavóv éOo£ev D 


elvai To ; 
IPO. Kai ras; : 
XXXVII. 


XO. Ei dé ye Trapnvex Ünp.év TL TOTE, yov 


ooticovv éravahaBeov opÜoTepov eimráro, prnpnv Kal $po- 


I ToÜT pr. A, €orw Cl. 


4 kal post réde om. Cl. AIT. 


7 Tõe] róðe 


15 woatrws 7$ovfs Cl. AIL: 76orís 


18 óvórepor corr. È. 


Cl. II et pr. A. TÀ») waddoy Trav ES. 
C. 9 ale Cl. I4 ÜÉévros corr. A. 
woatrws *S. 17 rajra) ra A. 
D. rg ra Cl. 21 ye] 7« F. 


kal Tó8« kal róre kal viv. Herm., 
with Bodl. Vat. Ven. II, omits the second 
xal. But the vulgate is retained by Stallb., 
Badh., Poste and Wb. 

. @ Tapen krA. This is a virtual 
protasis; for ef ru m. cp. Phaedr. 276 B, 
Gorg. 521 C. For the construction of the 
infin. without dy in apod., cp. Goodwin 
JM. T. 88 499 ff. Stallb. states that the 
infin. -pocó. and Éxew depend on the pre- 
ceding infin. d:apépew: but surely they 
are parallel to dcad. in depending on vvo- 
poXo*yotro above, which serves to introduce 
the or. obl. Paley suggests wor’ < dy > ër, 
‘the ay being more usually added when 
an optative precedes”; but there is no- 
thing to account for its loss here. 


A 


To pr. F. 


22 $póvycu xal tio rum 


13. Greapdbnpev...Ofvres, “we placed 
them as an experimental test" : cp. 2I A 
év col weipwpeba Bacavifovres raira. 

18. 4róTepoy is here used in the rarer 
sense of alterutrum: cp. 20 E, Soph. 252 A, 
Theaet. 145 A, etc. Hirzel would eject rp 
on the ground that ixavóv can only mean 

‘id quod széz sufficit, citing Ficinus, 
‘visumne tunc nobis ex his alterutrum 
sufficiens esse’: but ry is defensible as 
merely a dat. commodi. 

21. € 8€ ye mapnvéxênpev «rà. For 
the use of vapaóépea0a. for * aberration ' 
cp. 38 D: and for this polite method of 
closing the argument cp. Tim. 54 A, Laws 
796 D, Ep. VIIL. 333 E. 
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mow kai emu Tp kai an On Sófar TNS aurns idéas 


Tufepevos Kat gkomóv €i TIS dvev TOUTOV Oéfaur dv oi kai 
oTiouy elvat 7 kai Lg dn plis p?) ort à ye noovny ei ais 
meia rov ad os apod pordrny, ÑV pare dvnfas So€alou 
5 xaípew pare TO TapaTrav yvyvoo KOL T TOTE mémovÜe TráÜos 
pur av pváugv TOU máDovs pnd óvrwoüv xpóvov €xot. E 
ravra dé E Kat Tepi ppovjrens, el TIS AVEU TÁTNS 





Tdov7s Kal TNS 
7] pera Twov 1j 


F sns ddr dr Oéfavr av $póvqaw € éxew paddov 
ovav 7) Taras Hovas xepis Ppovncews 


10 LG Xov 7) pera, $povija eos aÙ TLVÓS. 
IIPO. Ove éaTw, @ Xékpares, GAN’ ovder Set ravTd ye 


m émeporav. 


ZO. | OvKowv ró ye TéAeov kai TOW aiperóv kal TÒ 
TOVTÓTOOW dyabov oud€erepov å dv TOUTwY eim ; 


IPO. Tas yàp av: 


Ml y ^^ A , , 
£O. To roívvv dyaày rot caos 7) Kai Tiwa TUTOV 
9 ^ , v 9 v $3. ^ A v , 
avrov Myrréov, iv, omep éAéyopev, Sevrepeta óro Ócaop.ev 


EX CLED. 


Cl. AII: emio Thun kal ppdynow *S. 
1 kal ylyvecOa *S. 


2 ol] 7 F. 3 7 3 yUyveoÓa. Cl. AII: 


4 v CL, nv TAAZIIZ, nv BCw, iv FH, ef Ficinus, Bekk. : 


7 *S. doédfew Cl. II et pr. A. 

E. 7 ravrà B, Tavra, circumfl. deleto, Cl.: ratra *S. Xéyo Cl. AII: 
vulg. Aéye. nres Cl. AIT 8 rijs om. w. Bpaxd ravrns A. II ye] Te 
Cl. AII, om. F. 

61 A. 15 râs yàp av] obdérepoy mg. Z, om. AZCFHw et pr. RE. 17 Aéyouey 
Cl. et pr. AII. 18 Exope T. 


I. Tts avrns lSdas riOduevos. For 
the gen. of classification with Tí0ca0a4, 
cp. Rep. 376 E, 424 C. 

2. vev wv: these words are 
explained and expanded in the foll. ei 
pre...€xot—a construction similar to that 
in 46 B. 

1 Ste Sy ye Hovy. “Plato and 
xésophen sometimes use merely uh dre 
and sometimes add 6% only (e.g. Phaedr. 
240 D). Inthe cases where ye is added, 
it is found sometimes before 61, some- 
times after it. Cp. this passage with one 
in Demosth. against Conon ph črti ye oh, 
and uer one in Politicus, wh Sri 03) Bası- 

2. ratrd 8 Acyéro. — MSS. Taira: 
corr. Schleierm.—Aéyw Bodl. Vat. Ven. II, 
Turr., Poste, Badh., Herm. : \éye Stallb., 
al.: AXeyérw Wb., which elwdrw above, as 


well as the variance of Mss., proves to be 


right. 

8. pdvynow xev... Teds. Here 
Badh. brackets both 7 uerá rwwv hõovôv 
and xwpls $povícews uüXXov Ñ: while ine 
foll. reply of Prot. is, he thinks, ‘ 
answer at all,' and ‘ought to be rts 
Taura, sor in other words ovx €orw GX)’ 
ovdev Ñ raird ye’: but there is no real 
objection to the text in either case. 

16. twa rómov avrov, ie. in rough 
outline or adumbration, a general sketch: 
Cp. 32 B, Rep. 414 A ws év tút, wh ôe 
dxpiBelas elpijcOa, 491 C, 559 A, 504 D 
(Uroypagiv), Protag. 344 B. Poste re- 
marks here that “rò dya@év is henceforth 
used to signify the ideal or supramundane 
Good; and rò réAeov, i.e. ò puxròs flos, 
the final cause of human life, only holds 
the second rank. The characteristics of 


5 TpaTov | ò Aas, w olKel, múloiro QUTOU, péya Tt 
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ZO. Ovxovy 000v pev rwa èm. rayabov ei daqev ; 


IIPO. Tiva; 


20. Kar eL Tis Twa dvôpwrov iyrov THY oUnguv 


| TOV B 


TpÓS TYV eupea w av €xot TOU Cnroupévov. 


IPO. Ilos Ò ov; 


2o. Kat vov B. TUS Aóyos épjvvaev nu, aomep kai 
KaT dpxds, pů Cyte év TẸ apirty Bip ra-yaÜóv add’ ev vo 
10 PLLKTO. 


IPO. Tavv ye. 
20. 


Emis pny mieiwv èv TQ puxÜévre Kahws rò Cytov- 


y , A ^ ^. 
p.evov éaea a havepwrepov Ñ èv TQ uý ; 


IPQ. IIo ye. 


XO. Tois à Geois, à IIporap €, EUXOMEVOL KEpavvvapen, 


etre A.dvucos | eire "Hóawros e 


TTV ELANXE TS cvyKpdoews. 
TTPQ. IIávv pev. ouv. 


ortis Üeov rajTqv THY C 


€ ^ 3 , N A 
IQ. Kai pův kaÜdmep "viv oivoyóois Tur TTapeo Tác. 


B. 5 cixfj Cl. AII. 
9 év om. A. 

C. 16 WT. 
a, b,c,i, Athen. X. c. 16: mapeordor * 


this latter are deduced from the attributes 
of the ideal Good or the divine nature." 
How far this is true may be seen from the 
Introduction to the present work. 

I5. tots 5*9 Ocois «rd. For the invo- 
cation of the gods at an important turning- 
point in the procedure, cp. 25 8. Dionysus 
seems mentioned simply as the Wine-god, 
and Hephaestus probably as the cup- 
bearer to the gods (7. 1. 597: aùràp ò 
Tois dAdotoe Ocois évóé£iua waaw Olvoxóei, 
yAvk) véxrap dà Kpyrijpos ájvoacwr). But 
the Neo-platonist Olympiodorus supplies 
us with an elaborate allegorical interpre- 
tation: “Ore ml kpácews Óeol eloi rijs pev 
puois re kal éykooulov 6 “Hdaoros, ris 
óc YUXEKTS T€ kal Umepkoa plov 6 Arévucos. 
dpyerac yap Avwhev dw’ abr&Gv trav bev 
h ovyxparcxy ldvérns, mpbece 66 uéxpc TOv 
écxárwv Uümdpi£ewv: olov ò "Héawros THs 
$vcuíjs kpácews étápxwv év éavrQ prov 
TO lilwua mpoeBáXero, celra èv TQ vo TQ.. 
gioews émBarevovri, elra év T] yoxi 


X 


xv@ar’ T, wel@orro Cl. 
15 Kepavyvopev Cl. AII. 
17 ovykploews p H. 


AII. 6 dvéxa Cl. 


I9 wapeorao. Cl. TAAZZBCF Hw Flor. 


époiws T] Toa rg), kal TréAos év Té puoi 
KOS pp Kad” Urapiw. GAA kal 6 Acóvvcos 
woalrws. èv avro THs yvxuis kpáoews 
THY ápxhv dvagrvas Tov Oetov Tpbrov etfs 
év TQ VÈ Taurny vrecThoaro voepws Kal 
kaĝ’ Vraptuw év T] yvxt xal róv cuvdercxdoy 
TpóTov Èv TQ eupixy TÓHATL. Ere 0€ rov- 
Twv dvwrépw él rns voepas éorl kpáaews ò 
Zevs, elol õè Addo kal He pixusrepot Atovóc ov 
kal 'Héalerov. Kaet dé rovrous ws id 
Tácas puyviva. tas pltes rds T€ VTep- 
koculovs xal yros ulovs. ri» dé Akrov 
mapke Kpaow ws vreprépay Ñ kata TÀ 
mpoxelueva. Paley suggests that He- 
phaestus’ ‘skill in the blending and alloy 
of metals may be meant, as described in 
il, Xvitl.’ (see esp. vv. 474 ff.), but as 
xp&cis is nowhere used in that passage, 
and the only material here mentioned is 
wine, this view will hardly hold. 

19. K«abdtrep pty olvoxóows Tw r. 
For the inverted order Stallb. cites Rep. 
545 E, 520 E, 414 E, Protag. 337 E, Ar. 


5 
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Kpjvaa, péMros pev av dareuxcd.Cot TUS THY TNS dors, Tv Oe 
THs $povijaeus vnóavrucjv kai dowov avoTnpov Kal vyvewod 
TLWOS VOaATOS' aS 7 poDvpayréov ws KaANOTA CUppLyVivaL. 

IPO. Tas Yap ov ; 

XO. dépe 07) mpórepov: ipe Tacay | ndornv Toy D 
$povyjoe puyvóvres TOU kaXos àv pddiora érvrixousev ; 

IPO. “J TOS. 

ZO. 'AAN oùk dopanes. p 9e dkwOvvórepov av pty- 
vvou.ev, óav por Ooko Twa arrodyvac bar dv. 

IPQ. Aéye Tiva. 

Z0. "Hv "piv j6ovij T€ adn das, ws oio0pe0a, waddov 
érépas adAn kai à» Kal TEXN Téxyns axpiBeorépa ; 


IPO. Ilos yap ov ; 


I dy om. F et pr. & 
5 móTepov pr. &. 

D. 6 uáXcr' T. 
10 Aéye Oy A. II Ñv "uiv hõovýv II. 
xal post 6 add. Cl. TAATIZBCHw et pr. E 


Nub. 257, Vesp. 363. The whole passage 
Tois dé leois... cumpeyvivar is cited by 
Athenaeus x. 6; and there xal is found 
inserted before pédAcros, which Fischer 
held should be retained. Stallb. is per- 
plexed by the gen. uéXros with dmeu foi, 
since dwex. regularly takes the dat.— 
“itaque aut ad uédros ex antegressis 
assumendum est xpzj»y, aut genit. pendere 
ex dmewáfor putari debet, quod idem est 
atque dpolay elvai Xéyoi. praestabilior 
tamen illa est ratio." Certainly supply 
kp'j»m—for if we had uéXcrc we should not 
have an easier constr. but a case of the 
poet. ‘comparatio compendiaria’; it is 
to honey and to water, not to their 
springs, that pleasure and wisdom are 
respectively compared. The wineless of- 
fering to wisdom may have been suggested, 
as Winckelmann supposed, by the offerings 
of honey and water (ueMkparov, vnóáXa, 
&Tvpa) to the Eumenides and other deities, 
such as Mnemosyne, Aphrodite Urania, 
and Aurora: cp. Aesch. Zum. 107, Soph. 
Q. C. pn 471 ff. 

2. avtornpot, ‘unsweetened '— the 
contis ps yAukus: ‘tart,’ as applied to 
wine, almost ‘saline’ of water. 

6. Tot Kadws, sc. peyvivat. Cp.Stallb. 
on Phaedo 114 B. 


B. P. 


ris] Tó res rc. II. 


8 dc$a^ós TE. 


3 ds om. Cl. et pr. AII. 


dxcdvérepov T. 


9 Soxay A. 
p&XXov om. Cl. AII. 


12 Shy pr. X. 


icidas A T€ dAnOws, às olój.e8n, par- 
n «rh. Turr. and Herm. 


ind pc with Bodl, Vat., Ven. II; 
but most Mss. and edd. (as Poste and 
Wb.) retain it. Against the omission of 
B&XNov Stallb. urges (1) that then dxpe- 
Beorépa must be referred to pleasures, 
contrary to its usage, and (2) that d\70ws 
will be redundant. He renders hõovh 
nV åns by “voluptas revera sive 
vere erat": and paddov érépas ANY by 
‘Seine in hoherem Grade als die andere " 
(cp. 41 D), and attributes the omission of 
GAXov to the mistaken zeal of ‘critics.’ 
Schleierm. proposed dA7@%s for áA6ís. 
Badh. writes “ ws olóje0a is quite hopeless, 
and we havenothing whereby to decide our 
choice between d1303s Troua/T ĜAN ov or 
(following the Bodleian, which omits 4àA- 
Aor), dAnbecrépa dds ANAN. ” Liebhold 
proposes (here as in 41 E) 4GAXov érépas 
amr\7. I think it safest to retain the 
common text, but understand it otherwise 
than Stallb.: ** we found Pleasure to be 
actually what we think it in some cases 
more than others": this gives more point 
to ws olóse0a, but we should alter perhaps 
to dÀq0ís <olov>  olóueÜa. Another 
plan would be to add xaĝapá either before 
or after uàAAor. 
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XO. Kai emu ría) ÒN emoTHNs Sváopos, 7 pev emt 


Ta, yuyvopeva Kat drrohhupeva aroßiérovoa, n be emt | Ta E 
pare yvyvóp.eva. pare drrohhupeva, Karta ravra dé kal woavTws 


ovra. dei. 
éxeivns adn Oerrépav elvau. 


TavTnv eis TÒ GAnOes êmıokoroúperoi nynodpeOa 


IPO. avy nv ovv opbas. 


x0. 


Ovxoup e raÀyÜéc rara. TpýpaTa ÉKATÉpAS Dorpe 


Tpürov ouppigarres, dpa ikava Tatra Tvykekpapéva TOV 
dyamnróratov Biov dnepyarápeva TApÉXEW NW, 7) Twos ETL 
mpoodespueba, kai TOV po) TovovT ov ; 


IPQ. 
XXXVIII 


"Ep ou yovv Ooket Spav ouTws. 
2M. "Ecro ÒN Tus ney ppovav dyÜparros 


aris mepi Ôikarorúóvns, 6 OTL EOT, kal Aóyov ex ov érróp.evov 
y 
TÓ voe, kai Ò) Kal mepi Tov àÀXov amávrov TOV OvTOV 


QO'GUTOS Siavoovpevos. 
IIPO. "Eco yap ouv. 


ZO. "Ap ovv obros ikavos emu rans ee KÜkAov 
pev kai odaipas auvrns THs Ücías Tov Adyov xwv, Tv Se 


2 5 CI. 


E. 3 8¢ woavrws T' et pr. Z: è kal woatrus *S. 
9 dwepyacdpevoy AC, drepyacd pea, I 


5 daopadecrépay Cl. AII. 
62 A. 12 éorw Cl. 
mávro» Cl. A. 17 leavds A. 


8 dp' T. 


3. xard ratrd & Kal deajros. 
* Bekk. cum Coislin. et pr. Ven. Z xal 
ante woatrws delevit; non opus. Solet 
enim in hac formula xal modo addi, modo 
omitti, sicuti docuerunt Fischer. et Hein- 
dorf. ad Phaedon. p. 78 D" (Stallb.). 
Wb. keeps kal. 

4. Tavrny ds rd dAÀ«ÜOis erick. For 
the asyndeton cp. 25 D. Badh. brackets 
els TÓ ddndés, without comment. 

7. ovKotv eb rddnbécrara.. ene: 
Badh.! reads oíxoü» els ra. —lSwper : 
which Paley objects, “it may be doubled 
if the hortative subj. would admit of the 
ovk, even in a formula virtually equivalent 
to ot.”  Badh.? also gives the subj. 
lówuey, but brackets el—which is open to 
the same objection. 

2. d'epyacápeva wapéxev. For this 
collocation Stallb. cites Laws 667 D 
obxodv ndovy kplvovr! dy uóvov éxetvo dp0ds, 
ô phre rwa wopédecay pre áXj0euav phre 
dpotérnTa VM d wapéxerat, 
hS’ ad ye BAáBmr... 


N 


13 éwdpevov.. 


4 ovra] é» rô H. alaCl. 


.Éxwv (18) om. pr. II. 
émioryuny mg. II. 


I4 voi mg. II. 


1I. Soxet 8páy otrws, i.e. ouppitac, As 
Paley fenus * Protarchus' reply is 
tantamount to *let us try the mixture and 

see for ourselves’: as if S. had asked 
oükoUv Set ide svpul£avras, etc." dpay 
can stand for any, even an intrans., ante- 
cedent verb: cp. 20 A, Soph. 233 C, 253 A, 


Polit. 260 C. 

13. Aéyov Ney: Stallb. rightly says 
* falluntur qui de una orationis facultate 
(Rede) haec interpretati sunt. Ceterum 
conf. Zim. p. 27 7d uiv dh vote pera 
Aó*yov mepl\yrrov KTA.” Aéyos is the ‘dis- 
course of reason,’ or logical process—the 
means to the end which consists in final 
intuition, r9 voetv, vocet. Sravoovpevos, 
as Poste reminds us, ** in the Republic is 
an epithet appropriated to the Mathe- 
matician. It appears used designedly 
here to express with ppovay the two first 
divisions of Science.” » Cp. Rep. p. 529. 

18. avrüs ris elas. These words 
qualify xxAov as well as opalpas: for the 
phrase cp. Phaedo 80 B TQ pev bely xal 
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> , , ^ b] A 4 , 
avOpwrivny tavtnvy odaipay kai tous KvKhovs ToUTovs 
3 ^ A y 

d'yvocv, kal ypapevos v oikodopia kai | rots aÀXous Opotws B 


, ` A 2 
kavoógt t+ kal Tow KUKAOLS ; 


I Tavrnv Thv opaipay Cl. ATI. 
2 Tots om. pr. È. 


: 6 7 Cl. 
kaĝapò T. éxBAnréov pr. &. 


dOaváro kal vonr@ kal povoeiðei kal dàia- 
Aírq kal del ocaírws kal KATA TavTa ExovTt 
éavrQ dpobraroy elvat yvx1j. 

Tov Aóyov Éxov. For the article, 
‘the (only right) rational account,’ cp. 
Euthyd. 286 A. 

I. tavryny means ‘that in the visible 
sphere,’ or Thy wap’ juiv: cp. 58 E, n., 
and Aristotle's use of rà deipo. 

2. Xpopevos dy olxoSoplag...cixAors ; 
I cite Stallb.'s note: ** Haec verba etiam- 
nunc suum expectant vel sospitatorem vel 
interpretem. Nam quod ea Schleierm. 
reddidit *und sich nun in der Baukunst 
doch der andern Richtmaasse und Kreise 
bedienen sich sollen! hoc non magis in 
Graecis inest quam quod alii propo- 
suerunt : ‘und sich beim Hauserbau und 
den übrigen Gescháften auf gleiche Weise 
(wie in der hóhern so in der niedern 
Wissenschaft) der Richtmaasse und Zirkel 
bedient'; aut: ‘und der sie gebraucht 
beim Bau, und wo sonst Richtmaass und 
Kreis vorkommt.’ Nec placet Astii ex- 
plicatio : *licet in aedificatione cum reli- 
quis utatur regulis, tum etiam circulis.' 
Ita enim et duoiws neglectum, et, ‘ reli- 
quae’ regulae, quid sibi velint, non intelli- 
gitur. Schützius verba xavéou xal rois 
KÜk*oi$ tanquam importunum additamen- 
tum delenda iudicavit. Heindorfius, 
leniore medicina adhibita, scribendum 
putabat : xavósı Oelors xal kókNow. Vide- 
tur vero locus integer esse.  Putamus 
enim sententiam esse hanc: ‘atque in 
aedificatione ceterisque negotiis regulis et 
lis quos diximus "circulis szméliter uti 
conans’; h. e. si€, ut divini quidem in- 
strumenti (ideae) notitiam habeat, hu- 
manam eius rationem naturamque plane 
ignoret." Paley diverges in part from 


wWevdous Cl. 7 kókNov àpa Tip F. 


Stallb., rendering—‘‘if he uses in house- 
building, in the same abstract and un- 
practical way, not only the circles but all 
other rules and measures ": while Poste 
gives “ who uses when he builds a house 
the other rules to the same extent that he 
uses the circles; i.e. who instead of 
material instruments...has only the ideal 
..line, angle, &c. to guide his handi- 
work." 

Badh.? suspects the words xal rots 
&AXXots ópolws, saying, “if they are correct, 
we must understand by them, ‘using 
other pattern figures in the same manner 
as the circles.’ But we might read 
dpuolos, and omit xal: * Using, in building 
and in other things, patterns like the 
circles,’ i.e. divine.’ 

None of the above explanations or 
emendations commends itself. If the 
text is right we should construe, I 
think, in this order: év olxod. xpop. ka- 
vóct dpolws kal rots Años Kal Tois KÜkAots, 
*using rules in a similar way to other 
instruments including circles; i.e. the 
man's ignorance is shown by his using 
indiscriminately straight and circular 
measures: cp. 51 C. But as Stallb.'s 
rendering of the words xpwevos...ddXors 
is preferable, I believe.the latter part 
corrupt. Wb. reads xaróct kauvots kal 
kÜkAois: I would suggest xal <avrois> 
Tots KUKAots Or GAAOLs <avTois> du. kavóct 
kal <aù> Tos kÜkAots. 

The absurdity might consist either in 
confusion of human instruments with one 
another or in substitution of divine for 
human (in calculations). 

ipBAnréov kowĵ. 


rp Schütz need- 
lessly conj. éuBr. éxelvy. 
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IPO. 'Avaykaiov yap, €i péMc Tis Nw Kal THY 000v 
ÉKÁO TOTE efevpy.cew oikaðe. 

zo. *H Kai jova uci, | nv oAtyov eutpoabev epapev c 
cTOoxáceós TE Kal piuoeos peotny ovcav Kalapdryros 

5 evoew ; 

HPO.  Avaykaiov paiverar épovye, eimep ye "jv ð 
Bios €orat kai omwcouv mote Bios. 

X0.  Boje Snra, w domep Üvpcpós : vm OXAov tis wOov- 
pevos Kai BraLopevos, nrrnbeis dvazmerág as Tds Gupas ada 

10 mácas Tas emoTHpas eic peiv Kat plyvuocBar opos KaÜapa 
TÜV éyeea répav ; 

TIPO. OvKour Eyurye oida, o Xókpores, | 6 Oru TUS dy D 
Bdarrouro mvácas Aafov tas aAdas éemiotipas, Exwv Tas 
m poras. 

5 XO. Meho on Tas Cupmdoas pew eis THY THS ‘Opnpov 
Kai para TOLNTUKNS puryayKeias vmoooxjv ; 

IPO. Tdvv pèv ovv. 

XXXIX. FO. Mebeivrar: nai maddw émi tiv TOV 
— amyny iréov. ws yap OwvooÜnpuev avràs pwyvvvas, 

...] haec eidem dat CI. 


. 4 Nerrip T. 6 ye post e'rep om. AZF. 7 €orajdpaT. 8 ms Cl. All: 
twos "S. | 9 ras om. Cl. A II Óeecrépav pr. A. 
D. 15 Me6ià] Me6lo corr. Bekk. dé Cl. AII. THs] ToU A. IÓ ToT- 


küs Cl. AII. 
67 rc. È. 


I7 wavy u£v obv om. II. 
I9 yàp om. A. 


I8 ue0civro pr. AI, ue0ewre Cl., wedetvrar 


és pioydyKeray av BáNNerov SBpipov Bdwp. 


i| kal povorkyy. For the choice 
Schol. ad loc.: els proydyKecav: els kot Nov 


3° 
of this art and that of building as types, 


cp. 55 D, 56 A. 

4. pure eos here, says Poste, ‘seems 
to be an oversight of Plato's, for there has 
been no mention of ulunots, unless indeed 
it is a synonym of eroxacuós." Perhaps 
d should insert the word in 56 A. 

ó Blos torrar...Blos, i.e. Blos Buorós 
T" p A, Symp. 211 D): cp. Eur. 
Alc. 802 ws rois ye cepvois...o0 los 
aXnOGs ò Blos, dANà avudopá. 

8. @upwpòs dm’ SxAov tis 08. So 
Bodl., Vat. , Ven. II and later edd. for 
vulg. ir’ BxAou Tivos WO. dx dos, ‘a turbu- 
lent crowd,’ can be used of things as well as 
of men; cp. Tim. 75 E, Aesch. P. V. 827. 

13. ‘Rov Tas mpwras, the condition 
which secures that the rest are innocuous : 
Poste compares Rep. 595. 

15. Trjv THs “Oprpov...ómoðoxýv; The 
ref. is to Hom. ZM. Iv. 452 ff.: 
ws Ore xeluappor worapol Kar’ öpeopi pé- 

ovTes 


rorov, ÉvÜa, ój.oÜ cupplo-yerat Tò Gwp dvo 
diaddpwy rorwv. It is noteworthy that 
the term twrodox7% is only used by Plato in 
the later dialogues, meaning either ‘ re- 
ception,' as in Laws 49 E» 950 D, 955 B, 
919 A,—or ‘ receptacle,’ as here, in Laws 
848 E, and (as a technical description of 
the so-called ‘ Platonic matter’) in Zim. 
49 A, 51 A, 73 A. 

18. peOetvrac’ kal mdAw «rd. “Male 
vulgo partes personarum distribuuntur sic: 
IPQ. wavy uév ody peOctvrar, ZQ. xai 
wadw Él Th» rev 76. kr. Unus Aldus 
omisit Socratis nomen” (Stallb.). The 
redistribution is due to Boeckh (in Min. 
p. 107), and is generally accepted. Cp. 
Laws 636 D úo yap abra rnyal peeiv- 
Tar pice eiv (sc. Tay hdovay kal Tov 
AUT ). 

19. œs ydp...ySovev. Stallb. renders : 
* Nam eo inodo, quo utrasque (et artes 
et voluptates) commiscere cogitavimus, ut 
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Tà TOV an Bav pópa TpÕTOV, OUK eceyevel 1j yp, aXXa, dua 
TÒ Tacay dya Tav émwa Tq eis | ravróv peeiper a8póas 


Kal pda lev TOV NOOVaD. 


IPO. *Adnbéorara Méyes. 

ZO. "Opa S Bovhever ĝar VQv kai rept TOV ndovar, 
mórepa Kal Tavras mdoas dÜpóas dderéov 4 Kal Tovrwy 
Tporas peÜeréov "pi oca adnbeis. 

IPQ. TloAv re Siadeper mpós ye aodaderay mporras Tas 


aÀAnÜeis adetvan. 
zo. Me0Octa8owv Sy. 


^ $8 ` ^ 795» 9 , , 
ae: de pera TavTa , Aud OUK €L [LEV 


Twes dvayKaiat, kaÜdarep éxel, Cupquucréov kal raras ; 
IPO. Tis ov; tas ye avayxaias OsjmovÜcv. 


I dAnOGv] dr\nOwev éercornpw È. 
éfeyev On *S. 


é£evyOny (in mg. eis £ev(av ouvéorn) corr. È: 


pev l 
E. 2 pedeixer E. 3 TpócÓcT. 4 åùnbéorara...hõovæv om. H. 5 woaCl. 
as 
wept] évi A. 6 ravras E. aderéov] capéorepov Cl. II et pr. A. 8 rı Cl. 
All: ye *S. 10 pedeloOw Cl. A et pr. IIE. 5) Cl. All et pr. $. 11 Twos Cl. (?). 
ékelvaus T. &(upp.) Cl. A. 


primum verarum tantummodo particulae 
miscerentur, nobis non licuit," etc. Badh.? 
alters ws to ols, and transfers rp@rov from 
its place after 4ópa to the place after 
puyvivas, rendering, “ For the parts of the 
true sciences, with which we first pro- 
posed to mingle them, were not sufficient 
for us.” I am inclined to accept ols for 
ws, as I donot see how Stallb.’s view that 
avrds refers ‘non ad unas voluptates, sed 
etiam ad artes ac disciplinas’ can hold. 
Possibly we should read, for aùrás, éxaré- 
pas—the first syll. being absorbed by the 
preceding termination. Heindorf pro- 
posed to read : iréov, <womep él riy rav 
émuTQuuGv2 —puópa mpra <pev pebei- 
pev, Ta 66 dXXa. ávokAelew > ovK é£eyévero 
Tiv kT.: but this is too inventive. As 
the text stands, I suppose we must under- 
stand aurds of émuríjuas. 

5. Spa Sj BovAeóec Gar. Cp. Soph. 
241 B, Crito 46 A. Both wpa and kapós, 
used thus with infin., either with or with- 
out écrí», are of frequent occurrence : cp. 
Protag. 362 A, Phaedo 115 A, etc.; Ar. 
Av. 643, Plut. 155, Thesm. 667. 

8. mohó Ti Siadépe. mpós y doda- 
Aeav. So Bodl, Vat., Ven. II, Herm., 
Wb., Poste and Badh. : ' Stallb., however, 
defends the vulgate wodv ye à. as ‘ele- 


gantior,’ though ‘insolentior ’-—in accord- 
ance with his usual distrust of the ‘critici’ 
to whom he attributes the Bodleian re- 
cension.—For the regard to be had for 
safety,’ cp. 61 D, àÀX' ovk aopadés, KTA. 

IO. webelorBerv ê. So most Mss. and 
edd. ; but Winckelmann would retain the 
pebeloOw of Bodl. and Ven. II. This 
impers. construction is rare, however, and 
less probable here. 

12. T(8' oj; rds ye dvayxalas Sj 
movðev. MSS. and most edd. assign all 
this to Prot.; but Van Heusde proposed 
to eject rás ye dv. 6. as a gloss, “utpote 
valde ieiuna atque languida ”; and Badh., 
after Ficinus, assigns these words to 
Socr., making Prot.'s reply consist of only 
rl 8 ‘od; Stallb., however, defends the 
received text and order as being equally 

‘elegans’ with “Warum nicht? die 
nothwendigen, denke ich, doch wohl.” 

But I am strongly of opinion that Badh. 
is right here, the sense being, as he 
puts it: “Must we mix the necessary 
pleasures?” ‘I see no objection." “TI 
presume you do not, if they are neces- 
sary.’ 

The form ôńrovðev, if we may trust Ast, 
is found only here and Zon 534 A. 
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2.0. Ei óé ye kai, kaÜdrep ras | TéXvas T mácas dBXaBés 63 
TE Kal apedpov nv éxicracbar Sic Biov, kal vOv dy ravra 
Aéyojiev Trepi TOV ndovar, eimep Táras 1ovàs roca 0a Sua 
piov cv. dépov TE "piv égTi kai afAaffés dras, máocas 
5 OVYKpareov. 
IPO. leas ovv ð mepi avrav rovrov Aéyopev; 
TOS TOLEN ; 
zn. Ovx ripas, à @ IIpórap e, Oweporrav xprj, Tas noovas 
ÔÈ auras Kai Tas $povgces a SM id TO TOWVOE 
10 adArjAwy | mép. B 

IPQ. To zotov; 

20. "0 piña, eire rj9ovás Upas X 7) mpog'ayopevew 
eire aÀÀo órqoÜv ovdpart, pv ovK dy 0€ au De oikely pera, 
dpovijaeus más 7 xepis TOU dpovew; oia, èv mpos 
TavTa TOO avTas dvayKavorarov elvai Méyew. 

IIPO. To sotov ; 

X0. Or kaÜárep eum poa Üev êppýĝn, TÒ póvov Ka 
épnp.ov eDukpwés eivai 7i yévos ovre wavy TL ÓvvarOv OUT 
apedy.ov’ mávrov ye pnv yyoupela yevav apiorov | & avf c 


s 
KaL 


I 


n 


I Tas] al rds Cl. II et pr. A. 


63 A. 2 xal...Blov om. F. Tavrà ZFS, raüra cet. 3 Myouev Z: 
Aéywuev *S. 6 \éywuev ZB Flor. a,c S, ceteri Aéyopev. 8 ueis A. xp] 
det A. 

B. r1 7d motov] óvotov II. 12 pire Cl. TAATBCw et pr. 2E. nuas Cl. 


TAAIIBCEFH Flor. a,b,c,i. 13 Óvoua Tipo A. 
óczac0a. TAIIBCEFHw: óézou00€ cum S corr. A. 
17 Src om. F. 18 obre] ovro T. 


üéteo0e E, Óéteo0a4 Cl., 
14 xwpls om. pr. F. 15 avrais È. 


I. & 8€ ye kal. Ast proposed ër, 
needlessly. In the following sentence, 
notice the ‘ chiasmus,’ dBAafés Te kal woe- 
Nuov = gvupépov Te xal aBraBes, and 
réxvas mácas = rágas ndovas—a piece of 
‘artistic finish,’ as Badh. remarks. 

2. Taira Mop. Most Mss. have 
TaÜTa Aéywuev: Ven. Z alone shows 
Aéyouev, which Stallb. too conj., and 
which is now generally accepted. Need- 
less suspicion has fallen on elrep...amract, 
as being a gloss. 

6. mepi avrov rovrov: “ Either aura 
or TovTwy is perhaps ; a gloss, or interpola- 
tion" (Paley). avro» might be ascribed 
to the influence of the following avrds, as 
it seems out of place here. I propose m. 
roUrwy av: an original aŭ superscript 


might occasion the corruption. Cp., how- 


ever, 57 B ad fin. 
12. d $a... opas. Bodl., Vat., Ven. 
II, Coisl. give @ d4íXe,...4üs, which 


Winckelmann would retain: but it is 
clearly wrong. For the personification 
cp. 12 B: and for the offer of a choice of 
title, proper in addressing divinities, cp. 
(besides 12 c) Catull. 34. 21 “ Sis quo- 
cunque placet tibi Sancta nomine'; Hor. 
Carm. Sae. 14, 15 “ Sive tu Lucina 
probas vocari id Genitalis." 

13. Sarobe... Ñ, ie. 4GXXo». 7, the 
compar. notion being implicit in the verb, 
as in alpeto@a and the like. Badh., how- 
ever, reads pera, pen 7 ácws xwpis 
[Tob $povet»] ; 

17. öm naOdrep...cdpédtpov.  Stallb. 
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ISI 


e s ^ € ^ * ^ ^ b] 

EVOS TUVOLKEW Wu TO TOU 'yvyvoiOKew TOÀÀd, T€ TrávTa. Kai 
^ ` 2 A € ^ 

[av rjv] adrny nav TeAéos eis 8/vapav éxdorqv.' 


HPQ. 
Z0. “OpOas. wary 
Kai TOV vovv avepurwréov: 


c N ^ > 7 \ a y) , 

Kat kahws ye euprjkare Ta vvv, pooper. 
TOWUY META Tovro THY $póvqauw 
^ ^ 

‘dp yoovav ru poaOcta 0e èv TH 


4 .? ^ aA ^" Ml ^ `~ bl , 
cvykpáce.; dawuev àv av TOV vouv T€ Kai THY $póvgow 


GVEPWTOVTES. 
IIPO. Eikós. 


C. 1 ráA^a CI. 


c , , ^ 4 y c S ^L 
molwv, patev àv Lows, ‘ noovov ; 


2 rh» a)r)» Cl. II et pr. A, adriy ab corr. Z: ad rw 


abri» *S. els] rà» corr. Z. éxdorns IIE. . 5 Te] re T. T poo devo bat 
Cl. TEFHw. 6 papev Cl. ATI. adroy AIF. 7 "olov ob» rc. È. 


ay paiev TA: paîuev dy *S. 


renders: *nec fieri posse nec esse utile, 
ut genus aliquod sincerum purumque 
(quod nihil alieni admixtum habeat) 
maneat solum ac veluti orbum, neque 
cum alio genere commisceatur." Badham 
rejects eiukpués as “obviously an interpo- 
lation"; but there is no good reason why 
a ‘pure genus’ should not be specified 
here. 

1. TÓÀAd Te wdyta...éxkdornv. The 
reading of most MSS. is xal ad rij» aùrhv 
3. T. els Sivauw éxdorny: but Bodl. Ven. 
and pr. Vat. omit ab; and Ven. 2 gives 
avri» av and rhv diva for els 5.; while 
Ven. II Par. E have éxdorys. Stallb. 
and Poste accept Schleierm.'s conj. aù- 
T)» aùrôv juwv, joining aórà» éxdorny 
and construing TeAéws eis divauw with 
ycyvockew. Van Heusde proposed xal 
avriv arv T. e. 0. éxdornvy. Badh.? 
cancels eis and reads éxdorns and xal 
abr)» ad Thy 7. (with Ven. 2). Badh.! 
gives avrhy ad Tw’ hua. 

Paley renders: ‘‘We think...that is 
the best...which consists in the compre- 
hensive knowledge not only of things 
generally, but also of each of us Pleasures 
in as perfect a manner as is possible.” 

Herm. reads xai [riv] aŭror Tuv rT. 
els ô. éxdornv, following Bodl. and 
Schleierm., and cancelling the rj as 
due to dittography. He suggests, how- 
ever (as less satisfactory) rij» aùrôv huwy 
Teréws Óbvayav éxdorny—which resembles 
the text of Badh.? Wb. prints xal [ad 
Thy] aurhy nua T. els 6. ékáo Ts. 

It seems possible that the whole phrase 
TAANA Te... €xdornvy should be taken 
differently from the construction assumed 
by all the above authorities. They 


assume that these words are the object of 
yryveoKkew: but we might understand them 
as giving the reason for the superiority 
assigned to the genus yeyvócke», i.e. to 
be construed closely with &pwrov: then 
we should read ràAAÁá re mávra kal AIA 
THN ATZHN uwv reMéws els «Tp — 
Öúvajuv éxdorns. 

Otherwise avriy adrwv 7. T. Tl» Ów. 
éxdorns or V. Heusde’s abr» airny...els 
0. éxdorny seem the best proposals. 
However, I print Wb.'s text, as it best 
preserves the tradition. 

3. KaA@S...rd viv, sc. AexOfévra or 
Aeyóueva: cp. Soph. 284 D, Polit. 362 C. 

4. T!|v dpdvyow kal Tov voy ávepo- 
TüTéov. These words are bracketed by 
Badh.? because of (a) the repetition in 
paîuev av...dvepwrwvres, (b) the incom- 
patibility of the verbal with $aípuev v, 
(c) the position of ad, which should 
naturally follow $póvqow. 

But in dealing with the present dia- 
logue, such criticism is by no means 
convincing. However, we ought perhaps 
to read avrév rov vodv, comparing hõovàs 
avrds in 63 A ad fin. 

Tolov ..."90ovàv. Stallb. notes 
that **habet haec interrogatio quandam 
indignationis significationem : cp. Zheaet, 
180 B, Gorg. 490 D, Charm. 174 B, 
Euthyd. 304 ©”: but that is not neces- 
sarily the case, indignation being implied 
in the tone of utterance rather than in the 
word itself; and it is not the case here, I 
think, since more than one species had 
been seriously recognised by science, and 
since the question is seriously answered in 
the next sentence of Socrates. 
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ZQ. “O ÒE y 


TAATQNOZ 


i NpéTEpos | 
*TpOs Tats Dqbeors éxeivais 


[63 c— 


Àóyos pera TOUT égriv Sôe. 
wbovais’ pooper, “ ap eni 


mpoa Oeo Ü Up Tas peyioras nSovas G'VVOLKOVS divar «ai 


Tas a $oóporáras ;' 


‘ Kai TOS, @ Xkpares, Pater | ap, 


‘ai y 


5 €uTrodlo para TE pupia mv EXOUCL, TAS yvxds éy als oikoüp.ev 
rapárrovga dia pavikàs + nSovds, Kat yiyver at TE pâs 
THY dp jv OUK OTL, TA Te yeyvopeva Quay | réxva ws TO 


ToÀV, 


U dpékeuxy Ag» éj roto Ug 04, TAVTATACL Sua ei- 


B enc dXX ds T€ noovas adn Geis Ka kaDápás [és]. elmes, 

eov oieías "pv vópaLe, Kat 7 pos TAUTALS Tas pe v vyveias 
Kal TOU Gwdpoveiy, kai 57 kai Supmdons apers omóca, 
KaOdrrep Ücov orradol yoyvép.eva, aùr) a vvoKokovÜoUc 
Távr], Ta Tas nyvv tas Ò ae per appoovins Kai THs 
adds KaKias émopévas TOÀN TOV ddoyia TO VQ puoyvóvau 
15 TOY BovAdpevov Ott KadXNioTHy iðóvra kal aaradtac Torárqv 


D. 4 cokpares $atey Cl. ATI: Zóxpares lows paiev * 


xove corr. È. 


5 tw T. rapé- 


E. 9 dAAas re libri, dAXas à Fischerus. eive Cl. 10 ravras F et pr. 
& "um S. vyelas Cl. AII. 12 cavri; II. 13 mavrl Cl. II et pr. A 
savas BCEF, raúrņs T, rav’ras 8é rc. X. plyvu ras Heusdius: libri 
puaryvovras alel rds corr. È: 5’ alel *S. eUppootivns H. 14 TQ] Kal 
TQ rc. È. I5 TÒ À. 


1. Adyos perd roôr’ torly 88. Edd. 
generally refuse to accept Stephens’ conj. 
€orat, which is clearly unnecessary—the 
Adyos existing at once as a whole, though 
only followed out gradually to its full 
development. 

iproslopara.. txover, ‘contain,’ 
‘bring with them’: cp. Soph. 268 A. 
For the pestilential effect. of such pleasures 
on the soul, see esp. Phaedo 66 B ff. 

id pavikas 19ovás. To say that 
^ Pleasures disturb us owing to frantic 
pleasures" is, to say the least, a strange 
expression. Hence Stallb. bids his reader, 
*'corrige sodes, dia u. émi&vulas? : while 
Badh., followed by Jackson, puts the three 
words i in brackets. 

One might suggest, for dovds, either 
omovdds (Laws 631 E) or rAnopovds (26 B 
in plur.), either of which would be more 
easily corrupted to 75ovás than would 
ér:Ouylas, though neither would quite 
suit uavwás. Or possibly ua»ías rwás, 
on which 7$ovás was a gloss. For 
the physical uéyurac oval referred to, 


AB 098 


see 46 A ff., and for the epithet uarikal, 
cp. 36 E, 45 E, Laws 839 A, Cratyl. 
404 A THY TOU c pA TOS wrénow kal pavlav. 

ylyverOal re pds, i.e. TOv voüv re 
kal ppóvnow, whose réxva are impressions 
and notions: for the metaphor cp. Symp. 
206 C ff., 208 E, 209 C, 211 D. 

9. A\das ò’ hdovas dd. x. Kadapas às 
eles is the common text: ‘‘ Libri omnes 
habent Te, quod verissime emendavit 
Fischerus, probante etiam  Bekkero" 
(Stallb.): so too Badh. But Herm. 
reads àAA' Gs ye 40. dd. x. kaÜapás elwes, 
"qua id simul lucramur, ut indefinitum 
languidumque illud 4&AAas eliminemus” 
sotoo Wb. And this reading is decidedly 
preferable in point of emphasis. I accept 
Apelt’s restoration, which only differs in 
retaining the MSS.’ re as complementary 
to kal mpds ravras, cp. Phaedo 110 E 
Tovros T€ AMACI kal Er. xpío 

13. Tavras p(yvv: rds 8’ ‘aed. So all 
later edd., adopting Van Heusde’s felici- 
tous emendation of the MS. text ravras 
puryvivras 8 del. 


D 
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A N A 9 , ^ ^ , y 
pigw kai kpaow | év raúry pabety reipacOa, ri more év re 64 
? ^ 
avÜperro kai rq) Travri TréDvkev dyalov kai riva idéav avrT)v 


64 A. 
T€ Om. Z. 


2. Kal ríva lõéav...pavrevréov. Badh. 
proposes to remove ‘‘the difficulty which 
the sentence presents" by reading xal 
«karà- rly’ ld€ay kr. (cp. xar  elów 
Soph. 252 A). But no change is needful. 

I Áv Tc$ occurs in 44 C, 67; uavreía in 
66 B; pavrevouat in 44 C, 67. 

In 44 c Socrates is proposing to treat 
the enemies of Pleasure (of 7d mapárav 
noovas oð $acw elvat)\—domep udvTect... 
Tul, wavrevomévors ov TExVN åd Tu 
duvoxepela Pioews ovK d-yevvoüs. Whereby 
he means to contrast their view of 
pleasures as all alike unreal with his own 
more scientific method of division and 
classification of various species of plea- 
sures. The real point of thus terming 
these thinkers diviners I take to lie in 
the fact that they treated 7doval as a 
single indistinguishable whole, a class of 
tdenticals. We only get réxvy, as opposed 
to mavrela, when we are able to distin- 
guish, analyse, compare, measure: when 
all is the same, we get only one simple 


impression, and this simple ultimate 


impression or intuition, as not further 
determinable, is what is signified by 
pavrela. It is regarded as a divine 
inspiration, as not being the product of 
the human mind, as incapable of further 
treatment by the human reason. What 
is given in ‘divination’ is something im- 
mediate and not to be transcended : there 
it is, and we have to take it as it is, and 
there's an end of it. 

But there are two kinds of uavrela, the 
false and the true, the divination of the 
vulgar and the divination of the philo- 
sopher. The vulgar divines, for example, 
deduce destiny from the flight of birds, 
just as the herd of men and beasts deduce 
the identity of the Good with Pleasure 
from their gwn lusts; but the method of 
divination of the Philosophic Muse is 
widely different (67 B). 

The Philosopher, then, ‘divines’ scien- 
tifically (réxvy). But if we were right in 
saying that the essence of wavrela lies in 
its simplicity and unity of impression, 
how can there be a scientific method with 
regard to it? 

If we recal the logical discussion of 


1 év raury padety Cl. AII, na0ety èv raírg *S. 


év ravOpwrun Cl., 


16 c ff. I think it will be clear how this 
point is to be understood. There we are 
told that the scientific method is—plav 
lóéav wepl wavrds ékáorore Ocuévovs $n- 
tev: while the unscientific observers look 
for perà 7d ev dwecpa e000s* rà dé péra 
avrovs éxpevyet. 

The ‘enemies of Pleasure’ then were 
guilty of this blunder—of passing straight 
from the indefinite plurality of particulars 
to the generic unity, without taking ac- 
count of the species or middle terms. 

Their uavrela, then, consisted in their 
impression of the ëv or generic unity, 
which in itself admitted of being true as 
well as false; while the falsity of this 
‘divination’ lay in their incorrect logical 
method, or rather lack of method. 

The philosopher, too, is a uárris in so 
far as he *divines' the generic unity which 
lies at the furthest point of his logical 
‘scala ascensoria’; but he is a /rue 
diviner, since he keeps close to the true 
order of thought and of reality, and re- 
fuses to swerve from the strait path. 

What constitutes uarvreía, then, —apart 
from the accident of its truth or falsity— 
is just the intuition or vision of play 
lõéav. 

And hence we see the full significance 
of the expression in the passage before 
us as applied to the ideal Form of the 
Good. The unity of the Good is not 
simple unity, but generic unity, and as 
such capable of logical analysis; but 
when we resynthesize our divisions and 
determinations of it, this generic whole, 
raya0év as ultimate unity, is as such to 
be apprehended only by pavrela—in 
which logical discussion reaches its limit 
and completion. 

There is one further text in the Philebus 
regarding ‘divination’ which remains to 
be adduced. It is that in 66 B, when the 
third grade of goods is thus set forth: rò 
Tolvvv rplrov, ws 7) ¿uÙ nav Tela, voor kal 
ppbvynow riBels oùk av péya Te THs ANnOelas 
vape£éA0ors. 

I have elsewhere tried to show that rò 
tplrov is in reality rò mpwrov as regards 
order of merit, if we consider only consti- 
tuent elements; and that from the point 
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eivai rore pavrevréov. dp ovk éudpoves rara kal éyóvros 
éavróv TOv voUv pýropev vmép re GUTOU kai výs kai Sdéns 
ophis a-rokpívaa Oar rà. vüv uÜévra ; 
IPO. IMavráraosı pèv ovv. 
5 IQ. “AdAa pny kai róðe ye dvaykaiov, kai ovk AANws 
dv mote yévoiTo ov9. áy eV. 
IIPO. | Tò zrotop ; | B 
, 20. "Qu wii pi€oper[ddyderar| ovK dV TOTE TOUTO GANOGS 
yiyvowro ovd av yyevópevov etn. 
IPO. IIos yap àv; 
XL. ZQ. Ovóauos addr’ ef twos er. mpooóé TH 
cvykpáaet TavTy, Aéyere ov Te kal DirnBos. êpot pev yap 
^ > , 
KaGarrepel Kócpos Tis aowpuatos dpčwv Kaas upúyov 


IO 


, , 3 , , 
coparos o vuv Aóyos ameipyacba daiveran. 


r dp] dp’ ob» Z, a» II. 
2 avroü Cl.: éavrov *S, Bekk. 


eU $pórvs pr. II. 
5 TÓ pr. A. 


Exorros Cl. II et pr. A, oó« éxdvrws A. 
kal] ws È. 6 äv wore yévaro 


om. pr. 2, yévaTo...more om. Bw, oùô’...ylyvoro om. pr. EF. 


(5 [^] 
B. 8 j£ouev B, ud£opey C, ul£ouey Cl. AATIFH. 
II : dÀXN' Cl. 


pevov II. ro &v] ody Cl. 


rour I. rwo- 
I2 ov re Cl. AII, kal od HF: od *S. 


I3 &pfwy Kars euyixov owparos om. TARZBCEHw Flor. a,b,c,i et pr. F. 


I4 dwetpydoacOa A. 





of view of cause it is also first; its anoma- 
lous position as third being necessitated 
by its falling under both these heads, and 
possessing a double aspect. Also I have 
shown that vois is here taken as identical 
with &Mj6eua, and that it is further to be 
identifed with the ultimate aspect of 
Tá'ya0óv itself. Hence, this group is in 
Socrates’ eyes the most important of all— 
and this importance is marked by the 
significant words ws 7 éuh wavrela. The 
ultimate unity, the final cause of All— 
whether in the Kosmos as a whole or in 
Man the Microcosm—is Reason; and 
this ultimate unity is the be-all and end- 
all of the philosophic ‘divination’—it is 
the ultimate £v or mla ióéa upon which 
rests the intuition of the dialectician, and 
also it ¢s just that intuition. 

Noós is itself at once the ultimate Unity, 
the ultimate cause of unification, and the 
ultimate subjective intuition which appre- 
hends the resultant unity. 

In thus determining Reason as the final 
Good we will not *swerve aside from the 
path of Truth,' for Reason and Truth 


meet together, and embrace each other in 
ultimate Union (cp. 4427. B and F). 

1. éyÓvTes éavróv tov vovyy. A play 
on the more usual vovvexóvrws, for which 
we find éxóvrws voüv in Laws 686 E, 
Isocr. de Pac. p. 161, Panathen. p. 278: 
cp. Eur. Z. A. 1139 6 voüs 85’ atrds voi 
Éx ov ov rvyxávet. 

For xal uvjuns kal dbéns óp05s, Van 
Heusde conj. xal éruwrugs x. 6. 0. —but 
the collocation in the text is supported by 
II B, and érurápuss is already implied in 
abTob. 

8. @ pr plEopev ddyOerav. This men- 
tion of Truth (objective) as an element in 
the mixture has excited the suspicions of 
certain critics: see Append. F. 

13. KOopos tis dowpatos. Apparently 
ò Adyos : Ù at-yxpacis :: Kédapmos : Eupuxor 
cpa (or (ov); i.e. rational process is 
the ordering principle in both the intel- 
lectual and the physical sphere. 

The words pwy cards éuyóxov owuaros 
are omitted in several of the inferior Mss., 
an error evidently due to the óuooré- 
evrov in dowparos...cwuaros. Paley 
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IIPO. Kat epo Toívuv, oO ) Bak pares, OUTO Aéye Debo au. 

20. | "AP oŬv êm. pèv Tots TOU 0 ayabov vvv non mpoBupous C 
kal TNS OiKýTews édearáva THS TOU TOLOUTOV Aéyovres tows 
oplos àv tia Tpótrov paiper ; 

5 IIPO. ‘Epo yovv Ooxet. 

Z0. Tt dyra èv Tj) Cup pite TULLOTATOV äpa kai ANOT 
aito elvat ddfevev dv Hp Tov TATL yeyovevar mpoa guy 
THY TOLOUTQV Sud herw ; ToUro yap idovres pera. TOUT erro KE- 
popeba, ei Novy ELTE TQ vo trpoa $véarepov kai OLKELOTEPOV 

10 ÈV TQ TravTi guvéoryxer. 

IPO. Oplos: | rovro yap eis THY rpiow wv éori D 
ouppopararov. 

ZQ. Kat pny KaL fummaons yE nitens OU xaemóv Bet 
TNV airiay, dv qv 19 mavròs agia ylyverar nrivovv ù TO 

15 TTG. TA odSevós. 

IPO. Tos Méyew; 

ZO. Ovdets mov rovro avOpwtrwy dyvoe. 
IPO. To zotov; 


I 6cóéx0a Tw. 


C.^ 4 6p0ws Cl. ATI, ópüà» H : ópüov *S $auéy Cl. AII. 7 pro T. 


vücw Cl. 8 emvoxeypbueBa Cl. SII et pr. A, émiokeyáueÜa H: émcoxepapeda *S. 
9 700r; Cl. rp add. Cl. TAATIZBEHw. m pos $vécrepov Heusdius : libri 
wpoogués re. IO £(w.) AC. 


D. i: ġuw È. écriv ante els pon. AF. I3 kal post 47» add. AII (? CI.). 


0$ 
14 7] 7 Cl. maytws II, mávrws Cl. 17 wou Cl. AIIZ : ww *S. 


needlessly doubts ‘‘if the future partic. 
here would be correct Greek, although 
&pxov would be an easy correction.... 
The true laws of ui£u form as it were 
an invisible rule of order for the right 
government of the rò ovvOeroy in man, 
the compound of body and soul." Poste 
says ‘‘the Aóyos of which S. speaks is the 
def. of the réXeov åyaĝóv " —which comes 
to much the same. 

2. dp odv...datpey ; The construction 
here is somewhat awkward; so Badh. 
cancels «xal and also Ts ToÜ Totobrov, 
which latter ** seems to have been inserted 
after this intrusive xal had made 73s 
oixjoews seem to be without an owner." 

The omission of the xal is certainly 
plausible. Paley takes r5s olk. as gen. 
after vpo0., but suggests that xal rijs 


olkjeews...r?s may be a gloss. For the 
olknots Tá'ya0o0 cp. 61 B ad init. This 
Wee is alluded to in Plotin. Ez». v. 
bk. 9. 

atriov: for this use of the term, 
cp. 22 D : Poste notes that in these places 
it means Formal Cause, whereas Alria as 
one of the four Principles (=7d otov) 
was Efficient Cause: he compares Phaedo 


p. rot. See Zn£rod. iv. 
9. ere TQ và wporpvictrepov. The 
article is omitted in the vulgate and 


bracketed by Badh., but Bekk., Stallb., 
Poste, Wb. follow Bodl. and the better 
MSS. in inserting it. Then Mss. and older 
edd. give mpocóvés re kal oik., which Van 
Heusde emended. 

II. 'jpiv êsri cvupdhopwratoyv. Ficinus 
and Cornarius emended to éera:. 
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2. "Or pérpov kai TNS TuppÉTpov púrews p Tuxovoa. 
iTo kal Oma ouv cuyKpacts masa é€ a avaryKns amohAvort 
Td, TE kepavvvp.eva xai TpwTny avTnv. ove | yap Kpacs, E 
ahd TUS a.Kparos gvmepopnpévi anos 1) TovavTn yiyverat 
5 ékáa Tore ovros TOLS KEKTHPLEVoLS £vj.dopá. 
IPO.  'AAyfécrara. 
zo. Nov à) karamépevyev "piv 7 ToU dyaov Suvayius 
eis THY TOU Kadov vow. perpiórns yàp kai cupperpia 
KdAÀXos Oj Tov Kal daper mavraxoU EupBaiver yiyver Oa. 
10 IIPO. IIávv pev ovv. 
Z0. Kat pnv aXjÜedv ye epapev avrois év TH Kpace 
pepty Oar. 
IIPO. Ilávv ye. 
=. Ovkoby el py pia Suvdpela iSéq\ zd ya ar) 
15 Onpevoat, ovv gigi AXaBóvres, wie KG eTpia Kai 65 
ddyBeig, héywpev ws TOUTO otov êv | opÜórar av airu.a atque 
àv TOV év TH ouppi€er, Kai dua rovro às ayabov ðv rovavTnY 


aurnv yeyovevan.| 


1 pérpov Cl. PAAZIICFHw Flor. a,b,c,i: 
E. 5 oupdopa Cl. 


65 A. 


16 olov om. pr. F. ay om. pr. Z. 


1. pérpov kal ris cuppérpou dicews. 
For the value of these terms see Append. 
B, E and cp. Polit. 283 c ff. 

2. ómwroðy goes with uh TuXo0ca. 
There is no need of Sydenham's conj. 


ómÓca oUv. - 

4. cupmebopnpévn...fvpdopd : note 
the play on these words. We might 
render something like “a mere mass of 
mischief instead of a mixture"; or, as 
Schleierm. put it, “ein zusammenge- 
wehetes Wehe." For the seeming re- 
dundancy in dAnOus...dvrws, cp. adydds 
TQ övre Phaedo 66 c.—Liebhold would 


read Mui it cp. 15 E, 51 A, Phaedo 
66 E 


8. perpiórns...dper. As Badh. ex- 
plains, merpedrns answers to áper/ and 


oupmer plo, to Kk&AXos, so that we have a 

‘chiasmus’; though as the former pair 
are logically prior they are really implied 
in the latter. Cp. Polit. 284 B (réxvat) 
TÒ péTpiov cwfovea Távra, dyadd kal Kaa 
anepydgovrat, Tim. 87 D rd && kaMv ox 


&uerpov, kal {pov odv TO TotoÜrov écópevov 


pérpov *S. 
7 div Cl. All: nas *S. 


' 15 Onoavploat TAZBCEFHw Flor. a,b,c,i. 


3 avrhy Cl.: éavrýv *S. 
II éavrois Cl. AII. 


é 
£(vup.) AZHw, c. B. 
18 avri» om. È 


cüpj.erpov Oeréovy. Soph. 228 A; Rep. 
486 E ; and see further in M Hir B ad fin. 

r4. OoUko0y el pr) pig Suv. (Ga. xr. 
The text can wellstand. Forthe metaph: 
from the chase in 69peücat, cp. Theaet. 
203 D, Lach. 194 B ff., Rep. 432 B ff., 56 A 
supra, and the use of karamédevyey above 
(l. 7).  airiác0o. (without alrvov) with 
acc. of agent and gen. of result is not 
exceptional, cp. Rep. 379 C, Soph. 218 A, 
Laws 636 B. With rev év ry cupplter, 
supply from the context áya0üv» övrwv. 
Ast needlessly proposed to write xal < vp- 
mge > dia TovTo. 

Badh. brackets Onpetoat, reads ovvrpice 
in one word, changes oupperpla to èp- 
perpig, marks olov & as corrupt, brackets 
the second dy (suggesting alr. aùrôv, pre- 
ceded by “ some word like vapovcías ”) : 
but this is very wild work. A variant 
02cavpleat is found in a number of minor 
MSS., whence Apelt suggests that the 
original word may have been ĝewpĝoar. 

17. Tovatrny stands, of course, for 
ayabjv. 
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IIPO. "OpÓórara pev ovv. 

XLI. ZQ. “Hèn roivvv, © Tpdrapye, ixavós nut 
yévov' av óoTwoUv KpiTns 79ovijs Te mépt Kal Ppovycews, 
OmOTEpov avTotv TOU dp(aTov EVETTEPOV TE kal TYLLW- B 

5 Tepov èv avOparrous TÉ ETTI kal Jeois. 
, HPQ. Anhov év, opos 8 ov TQ Aóygo émeteMÜew 
BéXrvov. 

ZO. Kaf & éxacTov roívvv TOv Tpiav mpos Thy 1j90viv 
kai TOv vo)v kpüveju.ev. Set yap ici, TOoTépo paddov 

ro Evyyevés ékaoTov avTav dToveuoUj.ev. 

TIPO. Ka)doys kai aAyÜcías kai petprotytos mépi héyers; 

XO. Nai. püTov Oé ye adn clas Aafov, œ IIporapxe: 
kat aBopevos Breas eis trpia vovv kxai|.aXáÜeav kac 
noovny ToÀUv éTLTXOV xpóvov drókpwat GavT@, TOTEPOY 

15 Vor fvyyevéaTepov ù vous gdnGeig. 

IPO. Ti òè xpóvov det; moù ydp, olpar, Siadeperov. 
790p pèv yap amdvrwv ddaloviotarov, ws dé Adygs, kai èv 
Tals NOovais Tals Trepi Tappodiona, at Sy péyiorar SoKovow 
I otv] 7v II. 2 ixavws II et pr. A. 

B. 5 kal év Oeots w. 6 ov Cl. TAASIIZBCw Flor. a,b,c,i: a? *S. 
émeA0ety Cl. AII. 9 dety II. morépw Cl. . 

14 ü*wókpwe W. 17 ddagovlcraroy Cl. II cum pr. A et corr. Z: dAafo- 

vécraroy *S. 5} w. I8 rdppodtora Cl. AAII, á$poólcta (omisso articulo) Z: 


Tà adppodlora *S. 


8. kað’ ty tkacrov...rov tpv. For 
this use of xará c. acc. in place of the 
simple accus. cp. Rep. 436 B, Tim. 41 C, 
etc. When the phrase is used with the 
double accus., as here and Dem. Meid. 39, 
it is simplest to take the second alone 
with the verb, as Buttmann does (Index 
ad Dem. Meid. p. 177). 

The phrase xpívew re *pós Ti recurs in 
Phaedo 110 A, Polit. 286 c, Protag. 


27 D. 

: i Evyyevis ... dmovepoðpev. Badh. 
brackets évyyevés, with the note that “if 
anyone wishes to retain it he must insert 
ws.” There is force in the implied objec- 
tion; but we must by no means cancel 
the adj. The simplest correction will be 
the insertion of ov after uadXov: ‘to 
which we shall assign each of them, as 
being more nearly akin to it." &xagrov 
av’rwy seems to refer to the same objects 
(káAXos, perpidrns, GAjGea) as Fxacrov 
TGv tTpwv above, and wrorépy to 75ov7 and 


vq, though the converse would be the 
more natural mode of expression, as in 
65 A and c.—Paley notices that this 
phrase is a ** inetaphor from the laws of 
guardianship " (cp. Od. xx. 336, Dem. 
948. 10, Rep. 574 A): in Polit. 276 D al. 
åmovépew is used of logical division. 

14. TroÀiy érvax oy xpóvoy. So Phaedo 
59 E ov ToÀ)r xpóvov émwoXdv. 0.95 E 
cvxvó» xpóvov émoxwv. Alc. JI. 148 B, 
Laws 571 B etc. 

17. dAdafovloraroy. So later edd. with 
Bodl., Ven. II. Older texts give -écrarov. 
Timaeus Gloss. p. 22: áAagov* yevósjs.— 
Poste remarks that ** Violent Pleasures of 
sense were excluded from the best life, 
and ought to have been from the com- 
parison with knowledge : and yet it is to 
these kinds of Pleasure that the answer 
of Protarchus refers." Certainly there 
seems carelessness in thus reverting to 
the common usage of #d0v%, but it is not 
without design. 


5 


15 
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€ 

eva, Kal TO Émwopkeiv ovyyvapny ethyge ma. à Bear, as 

kaDdmep maion Tov dover vow ovde TOV Odiyorov | xe- 

ined €orw 7) TavTwv 
kr)pévov* Yous be Hrot TavToV kai adyOead éorw 7 


OmOLOTaTOY T€ Kal ad Üéara.Tov. 


ZQ. OuKoiy TO ETa TOUTO THY perpiórnra WOAUT CS 


c kéjaa, móTepov jory PpovywEews 7} ppovnas noovns Teta 


KEKTNT OL ; 


IPO. Evoenrov ye Kal ravrQv oKepw m7poBeBdyxas. 
olua yap dons pev kai mepiyapeias oveey TOY OvTOV 
10 TEPUKOS dyLeT pwTEpov evpew dv Twa, vou ÒÈ kai ÈTLOTHHNS 


épuerporrepov ov. à ay EV TOTE. 
zo. Kaos | elpnxas. 


OpLws o ert Méye TÒ Tpirov. 


vous jp kdAÀovs pereihnge mAéov À TÒ Ts NOOVIS yévos, 
wate elvat Kadri vovy 190v1s, 7) ToUvavriov ; 3 


IPO. ‘AN otv $póvgaw pev kai vov, @ 


" 
K ss, 


ovdels mwToTE ovÜ vrap ovr Ovap aia xpov ovre ELOEV OUTE 


I wepopxely T. 2 viv ovdé rd A. 


D. $ ró» H. pera (acc. om.) Cl. 
ws ovrws "S. 8 evdoxerroy H. 
9 uev om. È. vep.xaplos C. 
et pr. A: ET 
Ecl. Eth. vi. p. 65). kai om. H. 
E. 13 wAéov T Euseb.: wdetoy *S. 
14. hõovĝs om. T. 15 dp’ Cl.: ap *S. 


t. TÓ dropkeiy cvyyvepny eO nd. 
Cp. Symp. 183 B ws ye Néyovow oi 
wodAol, Öre kal duvivre póvov cvyyvwun, 
mapà Dewy éxBdyte tov Üpkov* ádpoólator 
yap Spxov oð $acw elvai. Tibull. I. 4. 21 
Nec iurare time: Veneris periuria uenti 
Irrita per terras et freta summa ferunt. 
Jd. 1M. 6. 49 periuria ridet amantum 
Iupiter, et uentos irrita ferre iubet. 
Claudian De Nupt. Honor. 83 Et lasciua 
uolant leuibus Periuria pennis. 

vots...raurdy kal dArOea. For 
this important dogma we may cp. Phaedo 
80 B rg ely Kal á&avdrq kal vonr@ Kal 
povoedet...duocdraroy elvur yuxny oupBal- 
ve. Poste remarks that * when Reason 
is said to be identical or nearly identical 
with truth, we verge very closely upon a 
fallacy of equivocation." For further 
criticism of this point, see 4422. F. 


` 


óAcyocTóv II. 
ecavrws Cl. AII, a? otrws corr. È: 
re ACH TaUTnY] TAUTHY Thy w. 


Io duerporepor et mox éuperpwrepoy Cl. II 
..éuperpórepoy *S (cum Euseb. Pracp. Evang. XIV. c. 22 et Stob. 


p p 
yévos BCEF, 4épos EH. yévos... 
obv] otv Ñ Cl. II et pr. A. 


melo kdcryrar, sc. Thy peTpidryra. 
epov...duuerpwrepov. So 
Badh. with Bodl. Ven. II, pr. Vat. But 
most edd. retain the vulgate forms in 
-órepov. ‘* Productionem syllabae probat 
Porson. ad Eurip. Phoeniss. v. 1367, 
improbat Buttmann. Gramm. Ampl. 1. 
p. 263” (Stallb.). A similar variance of 
reading is found ip "d 674 C, 926 A, 
Tim. 9o E, Rep. 4 
Liebhold vou Sd mepunds ** als 
ris zusatz eines glossators." 
2AN otv. So Badh.! 2 emends, 
rightly, thinking the Ms. text dp’ od» ** out 
of place where an admission is made in 
answer to a previous question, and when 
the only answer made by the next speaker 
is 'Opĝðs.” The change is approved by 
Paley, and adopted by Wb. 


D 


E 
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érevonoev ovdapy, ovdapws ovre yryvópevov ovre OTA ovre 
ég'óp.evov. 

ZO. "'Opfos. 
IPO. "Hóovás 8€ yé TOv, kai Tauro, oxedov 7 TAS  eyíaras, 

5 Stav LOcL€v nOdpevor ó Svr woby, Ñ TÒ yehotov ém avtais 7) TO 
avr aic Xu TOV É émróp.evov ópávres | avroi re aia xvvóp.eÜa 66 
«ai d$aviLovres KpUmropev ort pda, puxti TdvTa TO 
TovavTa OiO0vTEs, WS pas ov Sov ópáv avra. 

=. Idvrp à» pyces, à pio Umó TE dyyéhov 
ro mémo Kal rg stai $páLov, ws orm KTH LO. ovK ETL 
Tparov ovo av evTEpOY, aa mpárov pé my TepÌ érpov 
kai érpuov Kal Kalpioy Kal TÁVTA TÓTA Xp") TOLAVTO 
vopilew Tv aióuv Nph 8a. $ícw. 
IPO. Paiverac yovv ex TOV vv Xeyopévov. 

15 BQ. |Aeúrepov piv TEPL TO ,dópperpov Kai Kahov kai TO B 
TéAeov kal ixavóv kai wav omóca THs yeveas av TavTNS 
ETTU. 

IIPO. "Eowe yov. 
XQ. Td roívvv Tpírov, as *) ép!) pavteia, vou kai 


yevopevov Euseb. 4 raíra Cl. PAAIIBCEHz, 
5 lwuev om. T. Hoduevoy om. F. 
9 wdvry...] haec non alteri dat Cl. 
It wy] 77 II. 12 vdy0' T. xp) Toatra 
13 noða Cl., npjoGac AII: ecipfo0am. *S. 
14 yoüv Cl. TAAIIZBCH» Flor. a,b,c,i: 


I ovdapod o00au cs Euseb. 
Tavras cum *S corr. Z. 
66 A. 8 déor] de F. 
IO ws post Krpa ponit 2. 
Cl. AIIZ: TotaÜra xph "S 
Videt $dcw I'XZCH, om. Cl. AII. 
TS. 


16 ad ravrns Cl. TAAIIZBCHw: ravrys ab *S. 


duces A. 


e 15 room. E. I9 7 om. 


pr. &. 


r. oùŝapf obSapas oUre yvyvópevov. Eur. Z. A. 360, Aesch. Sept. 430), and 


Eusebius, in citing this passage (Praegar. 
Evangel. XIV. c. 22), gives ovdapod ovda- 
paws ovre yevóuevov, whence Stallb. adopts 
yevópevov against the Mss. of Plato. 

9. wdvrTy 9: pires «rh. Euseb. has 
mavti: Ficinus apparently mâs., since he 


renders, * Cunctis igitur et per nuntios 


et uoce praesenti declarato." 

For mávrņ Stallb. aptly cites Pindar 
Ol, 1X. 36 éyw é Tow... TavrQ dyyeMay 
méuyw raúrav, which Plato probably had 
here in mind. Van Heusde proposed úró 
Te dyyedov wéurwy, construing vrd with 
-Éu*wv, as a tmesis: while Badh. 
brackets méumwv. But the text is satis- 
factorily defended by Stallb., who, with 
Ast, renders méumwy “sagen lassend ' (cp. 


for the construction dyopevew (drereiy 
etc.) bard x'jpvkos (dyyédou etc.) cites Laws 
917 D, 928 D; Hdt. 1x. 98; Eur. Alc. 
753- 

12. ómóra xp Toudra voulfav. So 
Herm., Stallb., Poste, Wb., with Bodl. 
Vat. Ven. ITZ. Badh., however, follows 
the inferior Mss. in giving òr. rowaira 
xp voptew, as that ** which alone makes 
sense.' But see App. B. 

13. Tv aldiov pholas dicot. So 
most later edd. with Vat. Ven. II. Older 
edd. gave elpfje0a.. Badh. adopts qpfj- 
côu. See further, Zmérod. v. and Ap- 
pend. B. 

I9. às 'j êp) pavrela. These words 
are significant: cp. 67 B, 44 C and 64 A, n 
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gpornow riÜeis ovk av péya T. THs adnbetas mapeğéd- 
OLS. 


IIPO. "Icws. 
ZO. "Ap' ovv ovd à THs jvxrjs aurns ener, emragTypas 
5T€ Kal téyvas kal Qó£as golas AexÜeioas, Tadr’ etwat Ta | 
TpOs Tois Tpugi TÉTapra, eimep ToU ayaÜoU yé oti pâňhov C 
[3] ris jovis £vyyer? ; 
IIPO. Tay’ av. 
ZO. Iléumras Toivwv, ds xj9ovás éÂepev advmovs piod- 
10 pevot, kaÜDapas érovouáacavres THS WuyTs avTHS, moTýpas, 
Tas 9€ aicOnoeow éropévas ; 
IPO. "Ics. 

ZO. "Exrp 9 èv yevea, dnoiv "Opóe)s, xatatavoate 
káguov do.ons: arap Kwduvever kai o npéTepos Aóyos év 
15 ekr) karamemavpévos elvai Kpioe. TO dy uera. | raD? yyw D 
ovdev Aourov mAHY oo'ep KEdhadjy atrodovvar rots eipnp.évoss. 

1 rebels II. 4 obv om. Cl. et pr. ATI. 


abris EOeuey Cl. AIL: &0epev avbríjs *S. 
6 rérrapa Cl. AII. 


où’) ob Térrapa w, où Térapra *S. 
` 8 dpOws È. ravras II. rà om. T. 
yé om. Cl. AII. IO émworThpas corr. 2, 


émioTjums pr. &: émioríuas *S. II libri rats. 
Z et pr. &. I5 To (acc. om.) Cl. 
D. 15 74i» om. II. 


1. THs dAnOelas. Badh. rightly notes 
that ‘‘these words are introduced with a 
certain bye-purpose of shewing that this 
voüs owes its place to the Truth of which 
it is the realisation.” Cp. 65 D ad 
ini. 

4. Gp’ oiv ovd’ d... Td mpds Tots Tpvol 
Térapra. The traditional text is où Térapra 
a KTA.: Ast proposed to eject the first 
Térapra, reading áp' obv oby d xrX., while 
Badh.? cancelled ov rérapra. Badh.! pro- 
posed vé$avra« in place of the former ré- 
rapra, while Paley suggested the omission 
of à. The text I adopt is due to the in- 
genious conjecture of Dr H. Jackson: he 
supposes that the final A of the negative 
was confused with the numerical sign, and 
the variant rérrapa confirms this hypo- 
thesis. With où à sc. à» péya mi rips 
áAn0Oclas wapeEENOors TcOels. 

6. pàXXoy [ij] ms sovis &. Most 
recent edd. agree to cancel 7j as contrary 
to the sense, which requires that the 
comparison should lie between Pleasure 
and Science, not between Pleasure and 
the Good. Possibly we should read 


érépevas Cl. 13 KaTamavoere 


paddy rt, for which modified combina- 
tion cp. Prot. 327 B, Theaet. 169 B, Soph. 
227 A, and 62 E supra (rod ri). Paley 
keeps the ñ in his transl. “more akin to 
the Good than to Pleasure.” 


IO. KaGapas... Wird gera Stallb. 
follows Schleierm. in bracketing the Ms. 


eru Tuas as *'ex perverso supplemento 
natum." Trendelenburg rewrites thus: 
Kad. érov. THs Y. aris, Tats 06 alo bho esw 
kal émuorjuas émouévas. Liebhold would 
insert ópuás (cp. 35 D, 57 D) after éro- 
pévas. But I decide (with Poste, Wb. 
and Paley) to accept Badh.'s emendation 
émiothpacs, Tas 6 alo., which he ex- 
plains by the note, ** The scribe was put 
out by the want of ras mév, but it is 
understood in ras dé, according to a com- 
mon idiom." For the ‘pure’ pleasures, 
see 51 B, and for those attendant on 
learning, 52 A ff. 

13. ry 9' dy yeveg. For this Orphic 
verse, see Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 788 ff.: cp. 
30 D, n. 

16. owep kehodry amoBoüva. The 
phrase xedadiv éxcBetvat occurs in Gorg. 
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IIPO. Ovxovy yp. 
XLII. 0. 
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ld 4 , ^ ^ hy $3 A 
IU, 05, Tò tTpitov TQ Gwrnpe Tov avróv 


Siapaprupapevor Xóyov éreECADwpev. 


IIPO. IIotov ò; 


Z0. BidnBos rayaÜO0v éribero uiv ndovnv eivai macav 


`~ A 
Kal TAVTEAN. 


IIPQ. To rpirov, à Xókpares, ws éowas, €Xeyes apris 
TOv €€ apyns émavalaf8ety Sew Xoyov. 

. Naí, TO dé ye pera | rovro axovwpev. eyo yap On E 

10 kaTiðwv aep vov dn SeknAvOa, Kat Gvaxepávas Tov Bury Bov 

Aóyov ov pdvov adda Kal add\wv moiidkis pupior, elroy ws 

noovns ye voUs ein paxp@ BETY re Kal apewov TO TOV 


> , , 
avÜpexreov Biw. 
IIPO. "Hv rara. 


XQ. ‘Trorteúwv ÒE ye kai adda eva, moia elmrov, ws 
3 , , > ^ € a ^ , 
el $avet Te Tovrow apdow Bédriov, vmép ràv Oevrepeiov 
A hl € s 
ve mpos noovny Evvdiapaxoiunv, ndovn 9€ kai Sevrepeiwv 


OTEPHTOLTO. 
IIPO. | Etres yap ovv. 


> N A A 2 e , , 
f). Kat pera Tavra ye TüvTov ikavæTaTov TOUTOLUV 


2Q 2 e A 3 Ud 
ovderepoy ixavov épavn. 


3 éwetedOdbyres pr. A. 


8 Tòr] Tò Tòr tc. È. 


ĝe? w. 


E. 10 viv 5h] viv 03; 6vexepávas Cl. AIL, voy TAZSZBCFHw Flor. a,c Euseb.: 


peaxpds Cl. 


yuri *S. 12 vows el? Cl. et pr. ATI, robs dy ety A: voids et; dv *S. 
16 re Cl. AII: 76 *S. rourwy Cl. AII. 
67 A. 20 ye elroy Táya00» wdvrwy rc. F. 


ikavórara *S, Bekk. rourwy Cl. 


505 D, Tim. 69 A; Ko\opava éwBetvar in 
Euthyd. 301 E, Laws 673 D, Ep. 11. 
318 B; TéNos évi0civa. TH byy in Symp. 
186 A. Whereas, says Stallb., **qui åro- 
ovar Kepadw dixerit, novimus nemi- 
nem"; hence he proposes to ‘restore’ 
émieivau, But there is no cause here for 
such a corruption, and no reason why the 
expression should not admit of variation: 
dwodobva, reddere, ‘to give duly’ (or give 
back). (Cp. Append. A ad fin.) 

2. TÒ tolrov TQ wwrypt. Cp. Aesch. 
Eumen. 759 ToÜ Távra kpalvovros Tplrov 


Zwripos. Suppl. 27 xal Zeds owrhp 
Tplros. Schol. ad Charmid. 167 B rà 


tplrov TQ owrhpe’ él rÀy redelws rc wpar- 
Tovtwv. Charmid. 167 A, Rep. 583 B, 
Pind. Jsth. 6 (5). 11. 


B. P. 


ikavórarov Cl. ATI et pr. &: 


21 ov Sevrepov Cl. dvepdvn Euseb. 


8. TOv & dpxis...Adyov. “Mira pro- 
fecto haec articuli collocatio est. Refingas 
TÒ é£ ápxijs ér. 0ety rov Néyov.”  (Stallb.) 
Ven. È gives 7d Tov é d. But change 
seems unnecessary: the phrase is, as 
Paley explains, “a short way of saying é£ 
ápxfs éravaAaBety rov év ápxt Abyor—a 
well-known Attic idiom," and commonly 
designated ‘pregnant.’ 

10. Svoyepdvas. This term recals to 
our mind the anti-hedonistic ducxepets of 
44 C ff. 

20. lxavoTaToy...lkayóv. So Herm. 
Poste with Bodl. Vat. Ven. II. Stallb. 
and Wb. retain the reading of the inferior 
MSS. lxavywrara, supposed to be used as 
adv.; while Badh. brackets ixavóv. 
Hirzel proposes x. u. rard ye «rá'ya00v 
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20. OvKoby mayrámagw ÈV TovTQ TO dey kai, VOUS 
aarp \haKTo Kai ory uý TOL råyabðóv YE | avTO mo érepov 
avrow elvai, a'Tepop.évow avTapkeias kai THS TOU LkavoU Kal 


T€À€ov Ovváp.eus ; : 
IIPO. "Op0órara. 


x0. bayévros sé ye dňov Tptrov kpeírrovos. TOUTOUW 
ékarépov, pupi y aù vols vOovis oikewTepov kal mpoo- 
$véarepov médavras viv TH TOU vwdvros lég. 


IPO. Tas yàp. OU ; 


20. OvKovr TÉUTTOV KaTa THY Kpiow, HY vUv 0 Aóyos 
amednjvaro, yiyvour’ dv 1) TNS NOovns Suvapus. 


ITPQ. 
xo. | 


Kat TaAAa 


"Eouev. 


3 Erepos A. 
7 ENKov xptrod A, &XXorplov corr. II. 
12 7] xai F. 


B. 14 008’ Cl. PATI et corr. ZZ: oix *S. 


pungunt 'AZBCEFH. 


elréyre> TáyToy lxaywraroy, after Ficinus’ 
rendering, ‘‘praeterea cum dixissem bo- 
num ipsum esse omnium sufficientissimum 
neutrum ex eis tamen sufficiens esse con- 
stitit," and the correction in Par. F: 
but this is hardly substantial authority for 
the addition. One might conj. xal parev- 
ovrl rt T. ik., or the like. For both sense 
and phraseology cp. 20 B ff. 

3. émiXXakro..prj tor...clvar. Cp. 
Lysis 200 B Toiro Mev 67 d*XXakrTO, ju) 
$Xov rivds Evexa TO Xov iXor elvac: also 
20 C. For uh ro Badh. reads uh re. 
Heindorf emended avré to aùrw (i.e. voüs 
kal 700v), and eTepóuevov to ceTepouérw. 
With Bekk. Stallb. and Wb. I adopt 
eTrepouévow from Ven. 2 corr.: the vul- 
gate has erepouévov, while Badh., Herm. 
and Poste adopt erepóuevorv from Ven. E Fe 

9. TY Tod viKavros lkq. '* More 
akin to the nature of the conqueror” 
(Jowett): “more nearly related and more 
suited to it in all the conditions that 
characterise a superior" (Paley). This 
latter rendering seems impossible. **The 
order now seems to be (1) puxros Blos, 


(2) 7d adrapxes, (3) HAT pov, (4) voós, 


4 ocrepouévow corr. È, oTepóuevov &: arepouévov *S, 


Grov Oé ye ovd àv oi mávres Bóes TE kal lrmrou B 
gods Onpia Pact TQ Tò yaipew SudKew ots 


5 TeAelov S. 
Tovrwy Cl. AII. 8 y' om. Cl. AII. 


15 0npla om. II. ante rq inter- 


(5) 7dov4”? (Paley): but this is futile as 
no new classification is here intended. 
Taylor reads &xrov (sensual Pleasure) for 
TÉURTTOV. 

14. TpoToy BÉ ye oi8' dy oi mávres. 
So later edd. with the support of the best 
MSS. ; older edd. give ovx àv ol m. : Euseb. 
oð, Kay dmayres, which reading Badh. 
pronounces ‘‘no way inferior to that in 
the text”; while Stallb. proposes rp@rov 
6€ *y' of, od’ ay ol v. ; and one or other 
of these may well be right. 

15. wor rH Td xalpey Skav, i.e. 
affirm the priority of pleasure by deeds, if 
not words, when they make it the object 
of their pursuit; the implication being 
that pleasure- -seekers, who solely ‘live to 
eat,’ are ‘brute beasts which have no 
understanding.’ The hedonistic or Epi- 
curean principle that Pleasure is the 
natural end of life may be found stated 
in Cic. de Fin. 1. & Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. 111. c. 24. Cp. also Rep. 505 C ff., 
580 A ff., Laws 874 E, Arist. Eth. Nic. I. 
5. The present passage is referred to by 
Porphyry de esu animal. 111. 1 Zwxpdrys 
wpós Tovs jOoviy StaudicBynrodvras elvat Td 
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TUT TEVOVTES, daep pávrew ópvunw, ot mro\Aot pivovat Tas 
ndovds eis TO thv jp ev KpatioTas eivat, kai Tous Onpiwv 
eporras otovTat Kvypiovs elvan páprvpas parov 7) 1) TOUS TØV ÈV 


povam dooóoo pep.avrevpévov ExaoTOTE Aóyov. 


HPO. 
$apév dmavres. 


"AdnOéorata, à w YwKpares, eipnabai aou vv non 


ZQ.  Ovko)v kai adiere PE; 
IPO. Xpukpov € ETL 70 Aourov, o LaKpares: ov yap oj 
TOV GU ye amepets Tpórepos Hwy: vmopvájao S€ oe ra 


10 Aeuróp.eva.. 
3 épwvras Cl. TAII. 7 om. II. 


H, uepavrevouévovv w. 
ér. rò Notwdy Cl. AII : Ere Aovróv *S. 


hoyor Cl., Abyw T 


4 E ai du II. pavTevuév wv 
; 8 opixpdy] o add. Cl.?. 
9 admepets TRZBCEFHw Flor. a,c 


et yp. A, åmopeîs Cl. AA, dmalpes corr. II: árapets *S. 


TéAos, ovd ay mávres, én, ejes re xal 
Tpá;yot ToUTQ G'UVOAVOLEV, meu djcer Ba ay, 
éy TQ deo Oat TÓ eddatpuov Tiv keta a4, 
ÉcT' av vos év rois maou kpary.—It may 
be suggested that the choice of tarot, as 
typical @npla, in the present passage is 
meant to allude to the champion of 
Hedonism, Aristz2^us, or to Hippias, the 
founder of naturalism in ethics (see Benn 
in Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos. 1X. 1. 24 ff.). 
Even Plato is not above indulging in an 
occasional pun. For the bovi-porcine 
nature in man cp. the famous line Kpfjres 
del Pipe: kakà Onpla, yao Tépes ápyal. 
pwras...uaddoy T Tots rov.. 

XS. Bodl. Vat. Ven. II, Coisl. give 
épvras, but the edd. by general consent 
Epwras. The rest of the phrase is possibly 
corrupt: thus Stallb. asks **quinam tan- 
dem erunt Épwres isti TOv Aóywv?" and 
proposes Aéyous for byw ; while Badh. 
brackets the words 7) Tos. Paley renders 
Tov Aóywv as object. gen. after roùs 
(Epwras), as ‘‘Socrates often professed 
himself $(XóXoyos, ‘a lover of discussion’” 
(and we may add the use of ¢pacrijs in 
16 B). But as @nplwy is subject. gen., 
rôv \éywy can hardly be taken otherwise, 
which means that the Aóyo are practically 


personified, so that ueuavTevuévov must 
be taken in the act. sense (as Paley, too, 
takes it) ‘which have uttered divinations’: 
pepávrevua is mid. in Pind. Pyth. 4. 290, 
but pass. in Hdt. 5. 45. Cp. 64 A, #., 
us for gu 58 D, Rep. 583 A. 


tAood ‘Sin (the strength 
of) "den Ms yas Badh. explains, 
in songs inspired by her: cp. Laws 
899 E, Polit. 309 D. For the epithet cp. 
Rep. 548 B dtd 7d ris dXw«0uwijs povons 
THs perà Nbywv TE kal dirocodlas hueNn- 
KEVAL. 

9. ov ye dmepéis. So Bekk., Poste, 
Herm., Wb. and Badh. with considerable 
support from MSS. dopeis, the reading 
of Bodl., would be an easier corruption 
of dmepeis than of the vulgate drapes 
which Stallb. attempts to defend (Crito 
53 D). Socr. is represented all through 
as in a hurry to get away, see 19 D, E, 
23 B, 51 D, E. Paley notices that “the 
Symposium ends in a very similar way,’ 
and explains that Prot. playfully alludes 
to "the kaprepía, and the rò $uXóXovyor of 
Socr." 

Td Aevmópeva may perhaps refer, as 
Stallb. suggests, to a discussion of the 
value of the rest of the pleasures. 


II—2 


APPENDIX A. 


The text of 25D ff. 


I add here some further remarks, beyond the compass of a footnote, 
on the very difficult passage regarding the nature of épasin 25D. The 
common text reads thus :— 

25 D Xo. ovupiyvo Óé ye eis aùryv (sc. THY TOU direipou cw) TÒ 
pera Tatra T)v av ToU Téparos yévvav. Mpo. TOLGY ; i Zw. qv Kat viv 
Séov nuds, kaharep THY ToU dareipou ouriryayopev eis ev, OUTO kai TNV TOD 
meparoedois cwvayayeiv, ov ouvipyayopev. GAN’ i LO (6 kai viv TavTOV Spacer: 
ToUTwy appborepwv cvvoyopévav Karapavys Kaxeivy yevija era. II po. tolay 
kai TÖS Aé€yers ; ; Sw. riv tod (cov kai durAaciov, kal Ordon Tave. TPOS 
dAAnAa tavavria Siaddpws éxovra, rúpperpa 8€ Kat cvpduwva évOetca aptOpov 
amrepyaLeTat. 

Hpo. pavOávo- daiver yap pow Xéyew, pryvior (ptyvis) Tadra yevérets 
twas ap (èp) éxaorov cup Baiverv, «rd. 


The difficulties raised to shew the corruptness of this text may be 
thus briefly summed up :— 


(1) “The words ,üv xal viv à?) ob ovvyydyopev contain a positive 
mis-statement, the yava in question having been ‘collected’ in the 
phrase Ta TOVTWY Td évavTia TavTA dexopeva krÀ. 25A, just as the a ameípov 

évva Was collected 1 in the phrase óró’ àv «uiv paivyrar padddv Te ka 
qTTOV yryvopeva KTA, 24 E." 

(2) “The words rjv ToU meparoedots sc. yévvav seem a strange 
superfluity in an answer to the question, ‘What do you mean by the 
méparos yévva?’” 

(3) “While THY ToU méparos yévvav and Tò weparoedes are intelligible 
phrases, rv rod meparoedods has no authority elsewhere, and contains 
a hardly justifiable redundancy.” 

(4) “The words raùròv Space can scarcely mean ‘will do as well” 

(s) “Though the word xaxeivy, which clearly needs explanation, 
has intervened, Protarchus repeats his question about the zéporos yéwa, 
and Socrates gives the answer which he might as well have given 
before.” 
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(6) **Protarchus's reply is strangely abrupt!." 


To cure this évjrácav srávrov rovnpiav and restore to the text vopov 
«ai tav, Jackson proposes to interchange qv xai viv dy d€éov ypas.. 
ob cvvqyayopev and Tv Tov (cov kai ÔrÀ....amepyageran and in the 
former passage to bracket the words xad sep... .wepatoedovs; also for — 
avva:yopévov to substitute avum yopévov. 

Badham likewise indulges in a transposition—that of rovrwy dugo- 
Tépov duva;yop&yov kat. kak. yevijoera. from its old place to one im- 
mediately after dmepyagerar—in order to get a mention of mixture just 
before Protarchus’ reply pavOavw xA. ; but, as Jackson observes, in order 
to obtain such a sense it will be necessary also to change cvvayyopévov, 
which can only mean ‘collect under one genus,’ to ovppiryouéver or the 
like. Badham also, in order to obviate the 1st of the above-mentioned 
difficulties, brackets od before ovvyyayouev: and, to remedy the 4th, 
he reads Spaces for pdoe: in his second ed.; while in his first ed. he 
proposed...raùròv Spawact, rovrov KTÀ. 

Vahlen makes no further change than that of reading...raùròv pdoe 
<ei> rovrwy KTÀ., and he is followed by Wohlrab in the Teubner text. 

We have now to consider how far these changes are necessary, or 
whether the text as it stands is explicable without their aid. Let us 
commence by assuming the validity of the rst objection—that the 
Téparos ‘yevva. has been already collected. 

Dealing with the text as it stands in the MSS., it is pretty clear that 
Protarchus second zoíav must refer to xaxetyy. To what then does 
Kaxeivy refer? Badham says that “beyond all doubt it refers to the 
third yévva,” or rather, he should have said, to the id€a rod puxrod. 
Assuming this to be so, we arrive at the Strange sense that the iSéa or 
generic form 1s to be manifested not by a mixture of the yévva 7 éparos 
with the yévva. dmeípov but by a unification of each. Further, if tabrov 
Space: is in its right place, it cannot bear the sense put on it by Stall- 
baum, but must, as Badham suggests, be altered to pases or Spdcace 
—preferably the latter—and regarded as alluding to the phrase ravra eis 
TO Tépas darohoyifopevor kodws av Soxotpev Spav rovro (25 B); while simi- 
larly béov "pas must be regarded as referring back to 25 A—eis TO TOU 
a7reipou yévos ws eis êv eî ravra TaDTA Teva. KATA TOV éumpoaGev Adyov 
(cp. 19 B), ov épaper, 00a OLée ac Tat Kai Séo xo G'VVa;yayovras Xpivot 
xarà Stvapw piav érvonpaiverOai twa iow. (Cp. 23E.) Thus rabrov, 
as Badham remarks, “implies that the thing has been done before,” and 
he also observes that neither «aí nor viv 05 appears compatible with oò 
curnyayouev. Consequently we must either cut out or emend ov: and 
one might suggest to read for ov another ovrw,—‘being obliged to collect 
it so, we did collect it so’; or else repeat eis év. 

By these means we should succeed in avoiding difficulties (1) and (4). 

But before admitting such changes we must determine the exact 
sense, supposing it to be genuine, of the expression 7 ToU Teparoeuo0s 
yévvo. and its relation to such others as véparos yévva, mépas éxov, Tépos. 


1 See Jackson on the Philebus (Journ. of Phil. X. p. 269, n. 1). 
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In the cvvaywyy, at 25 A, which appears to be here referred to, Tépas 
was made the genus which comprised in one éúpravra ta dexopeva... 
iooryra. KTÀ., i.e. “the many particular concrete things which admit of fixed 
mathematical relations—the equal, double, triple etc. Accordingly we 
shall have to equate 7 Tov meparoedors yévwva to these Óeyópeva and 
also to 9 Tov (cov kai Sirdaciov (yévva) in 25 E. 

Consequently, the 2nd and 3rd as well as the 5th difficulty (granting 
their force) seem insoluble on the above hypothesis that the avvaywy 
in 25A is meant to be merely repeated here. So unless we are pre- 
pared to go further and adopt some such transposition as is suggested 
by the commentators above referred to, we must seek a new method of 
attacking the problem. 

According to our new hypothesis, renouncing objection (r) and 
holding où evvyyayoj.ev to be the correct text, we shall assume that this 
speech of Socrates is meant to express dissatisfaction with the account 
given of répas in 25A. Indications that this is so may be found in the 
reference, already noted, to the method of ovvaywyý which lies in déov; 
also in the expression in 24 A 70 be Tépas éxov wepysevérw, which seems to 
imply that the account of rò mépas éxyov is to be deferred for some 
time, an implication hardly consistent with the apparent assumption of 
the commentators that this account is sufficiently conveyed in oùxoðv 
Ta py Sexopeva kr. 25 A. F urther it is to be remarked that Protarchus’ 
question regarding yj 1j TOD méparos yévva is somewhat strange, if a sufficient 

‘collection’ of it had already been made in 25 4; and also, in 26 B, 
attention must be drawn to the words of Protarchus : êv piv yap pot 
Soxeis TÓ dTetpov Méyew,. ev ài «ai devrepov TO mépas v rois obcuv, 
tpitov dé ov ad Opa karéyw Tí BovrAa page. 

Now the method of the discourse, and of the logical ouvayuryat 
contained therein, has been precisely laid down in 23 E: mporov p&v 7) 
TOV rerrápov Tà tpia ÓeAóp.evo,, Ta Svo ToUT@V vretpojp.eDo. ToÀAàd £ éxarepov 
éaxwpévoy Kat Sreo mac pévov ibóvres, eis ê TAN ékaTepoy Tuwvayayovres 
vojoat m Tore HY av’tav v kai woAXa Exatepoy (cf. 18A, 19 B). 
And after this method are to be investigated, says Socrates (24 A), first 76 
drepov and then rò 7épas éxov. 

Accordingly we get a description of Oepporepov Kai Yruxpor epov as an 
example of the zoAAa into which rò drepov is ‘split up,’ and we 
also see TÒ aT eipoy divided into certain «i03 such as padrov | T€ kal HTTOV, 
oodpa kal 7pépa, Aav, etc. That is, in the ovvaywyy of rò amepov we 
have shown to us both the čv, or generic notion, the péra or «i69 or 
intermediate causes, and the particulars (arepa). 

Now when we come to the account of Tépas in 25 A, we remark first 
that the term used is rò wépas not rò mépas éxov as in 24A ; secondly, 
that the word used for ‘collection’ is not ovvaywy7 or its verb but 
drohoyilopevot ; thirdly, that Socrates’ query at the close of it, xaAós dv 
Soxotpev Spay ToUro, 7) TOS ov dps; with Protarchus’ emphatic reply 
Káta y, © Xówpares, i such as to lead us to suspect that all is not 
right, and that a certain irony of tone purposely pervades the passage ; 
fourthly, that the invocation of Heaven's aid expressed in 25 B—Oeds 
pv ovv, dymep ye épais edyais émjkoos yiyvyrai rus Bev —seems to imply 
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something wrong in the last step of the discourse, involving the need for 
a new departure. 

Clearly then rò zépas éyov has not been fairly dealt by in 25 A. 
What then is wrong? I take it to be that the account of geometrical 
ratios there given is merely an account of the edn of ro Tépas, and so 
does not constitute a regular cwvaywyy of tò Tépas éxov, or fulfil the terms 
of 23 E ff. That is to say, I agree with Badham's note (in his first 
ed. p. 25): “the deficiency complained of is, that they had not made 
an enumeration of the things which contain the wépas. For while we 
have zépas corresponding to azeipov, and (cov xai durAacuov to paddAov 
Kal 7jrrov, oPddpa Kai ypewa, and the like, we have nothing to answer to 
byporepov kai £gporepov and the other examples." 

The cause of this insufficiency in the account of zépas, the cause of 
the neglect of wépas čķovra in 254, is clear enough. "The concrete 
examples of mépas, or the zéparos yévva, could not be surveyed until 
at the same time we had the ,uxróv yévos in view’. For evidently 
the puxra and the 7épas éxovra are identical so far as form goes; and 
it is only through our observation of the éuperpa xai ovpmetpa which 
belong to the juxróv yévos that the wépas éxovra which inhabit them can 
become apparent to us. And this, too, is why, after the examples of the 
mixed products (such as health, harmony, and the beautiful generally), 
Protarchus confounds these with rò mépas èv rots ovat and says he does not 
quite know what Socrates means by rò zpirov or the Mixed kind (26 c). 

We thus see that 7 7éparos yévva as a comprehensive term is equi- 
valent to Tò mépas éxov (elóos or yévos) in 244 ; and so that it includes 
under it rà éyycyvópeva such as tò ocóv and 76 pérpiov of 24 C, D. 

And now we are in a position to explain ryv rod reparoedots (yévvav). 
In defence of this phrase against objections (2) and (3), it may be urged 
that it is to be identified with that which follows— 59v rod (cov xai 
SurAaciov Kai oroon mravet...cvppetpa Se kal otpdwva évÜcima apiOpov 
dmepyaferat: ie. that rò weparoedés is to be identified with rò tcov xai 
óvrAacgtov, Or with mathematical ratios, as set forth in 25 A—in other 
words with the «0» of rò wépas. So that, though ryv rod mreparoedods 

évvay is in fact nearly identical with ryv rod méporos yévvav just above, 
It yet differs in this, that it is more near to the concrete and particular 
examples, to rà 7épas éxovra, and so is not to be regarded as merely an 
idle variation. In short, in the family of the Limit, as in that of the 
Limitless, we have to distinguish three generations— Father (répas), 
Children (zéparos yévva, mépas €xov, mepatoedes), and Children’s Children 
(eparoedovs yévva)—and to classify by means of two cvvaywyai. 

Of the first sentence in this reply of Socrates, and with it the first 
three difficulties enumerated, the foregoing may perbaps seem a sufficient 
explanation. 

The next sentence, together with the difficulties it involves—the 
construction of Space, and the meaning of éxe(yg—cannot, I think, be 
explained without an alteration of the text. So I find myself, in spite 


! For rà jukróv is in fact rà wemepacuévov, apart from which it is impossible to 
observe (in concrete examples) the varieties of 7d wépas Éxov. 
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of a deep distrust of such manceuvres in general, compelled here to 
advocate a transposition; and I believe the simplest and best to be that 
which Jackson first suggested’, viz. to transfer the words aà’ ious 
Kal viv ravrov Space rovrov dudotépwy avvayopévov karahavis KaKeivyn 
yero era, from their present position to the end of Socrates’ next reply 
after dwepyalerau. 

This plausible suggestion has in its favour, as its author observes, 
the further point that this clause is thus made to contain a “ playful 
application of the theory under examination to the circumstances of the 
dialogue” (cf. Phaedo 73 B, 92 C, and t êpe và in Phil. 22 c); while 
the additional change of evvayopévov to cvp puo yopévov which this 
transposition involves is sufficiently easy *. 


We thus get the following sense :— 


Socr. Next, you must combine with the Unlimited the offspring of 
the Limit. oz. What offspring? Socr. That which we neglected just 
now to collect scientifically when we ought to have collected the offspring 
of the Limit-informed just as we actually did collect the offspring of the 
Unlimited. Prot. What do you mean by the offspring of the Limit- 
informed and how did we neglect it? Socr. I mean the offspring of the 
equal and double and whatever ends the mutual strife of opposites and, 
by implanting number, produces in them symmetry and harmony ; and 
haply now also it will have the same effect (ie. give symmetry to our 
Aóyos)?: in the combination of both of these, the third genus also will 
come to light. 


APPENDIX B. 
The Final Scheme of Goods in 66 A—C. 


The text of this passage, which calls for more detailed discussion 
than is possible in a note, is usually given thus:—Dlavry 97 poes, à 
IIporapxe, id re dyyéAwv méumov kai mapori dpatov ws ndovy krpa oix 
oT. Tpórovy vd av Oeírepovy, GAAG mpárov pév Ty epi METPOV kai TO péTpiov 
kai katptov kal mayta, ómóca. xph roux ra. vouilew Trjv didvoy gpyja0at vow. 
Paiverar yoüv èk Tüv viv Aeyouévov. Acvrepov pyy epi TO. ovpperpov kai 
Kadov kai TÒ TéAcov kai ixavov kal wav’, ómóoa THs yeveüs ad Tavrys écrív, 
KTÀ. 


Postponing for the moment textual considerations, let us see what 
the commentators have made of the general sense of this * locus nobilis- 
simus de boni summi gradibus, as Stallbaum calls it. Neglecting 
Schleiermacher, who did more to propound difficulties than to explain 


! In a paper read before the Cambridge Philol. Soc., Oct. 18, 1877. 

? As an alternative, evyyeyvouévov might be proposed: it is rather easier palaeo- 
graphically, and would give a similar sense to cunuoy.; cp. Laws 930 D, Polit. 279 B, 
311 A—C. 

3 Cp. Zim. 69A Tedeurhy Hin keparhy re TE uó0q mepóucóa ápuórrovaay 
dioe rois wpócÓcv : and Phileb. 66 D orep Kepadhy dwoboüva rois elpnuévos : 

so 64 B. 
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them, we may first take the scheme proposed by Ast (Ueber Platons 
Leben und Schriften, pp. 297 sqq.):— 

I. ‘ Begrenztes,” i.e. vots Baowed’s as ruling principle of the 
universe. 

2. ''Unbegrenztes," ie. formless matter as substrate for Mind's 
activity. 

3. “ Reale Synthese: Schönheit,” i.e. Pythagorean «óepos, as copy 
of Divine Mind. 

4. "Ideale Synthese: Erkenntniss,” i.e. human mind as reflex of 
the Divine. 

5g. "Lust." 

But this view is clearly untenable and inconsistent with the language 
of the text, and as such, both Stallbaum and Trendelenburg refuted it 
with ease ; so that it is unnecessary here to repeat their objections (for 
which see also Badham : PAilebus, ed. 1. p. xiv). 

Stallbaum's view may be mentioned next. It is exhibited by the 
following classification : 1. rò airvoy, 2. TÓ Evppuryopevov. 3. TÒ alrvoy 
kai TÒ Tépas. 4. TO kaÜapóv mépas. 5. TÒ kaÜapóv àmewov. The criticisms 
passed on this explanation by Trendelenburg (‘de Platonis Philebi 
consilio, p. 29) and Badham, not to mention later writers, sufficiently 
display its improbability. 

Trendelenburg's scheme comes next in order, as his tract was pub- 
lished in 1837, and so falls between the dates of the 1st and 2nd ed. of 
Stallbaum’s commentary. According to him, the 1st class contains 
‘ipsius boni idea,’ and the cognate Ideas; the 2nd, ‘eius in rerum 
natura simulacra’; the 3rd, ‘ipsa mens quasi idea in humano animo’; 
the 4th, *quae mens humana parit et gignit, scientiae, artes, opinatio 
recta’; the 5th, ‘voluptates purae. But though this classification (which 
is closely akin to that of Brandis, Hermann and Steger) seems decidedly 
more plausible than either of the preceding, it is open to weighty 
objections, especially on the score of language, which may be seen stated 
in Badham (doc. cit.) and Zeller (Eng. Tr. p. 443, n.). 

Badham's own explanation may next be mentioned, as put forward 
by him in his ed. of 1855. He maintains that the order of the first three 
grades is due, ‘not to any superiority of rpéoBea or vajus, as in the 
case of råàyaĝov, but to ‘difference between them as to priority in thought,’ 
or to difference of extent in the sphere in which they are exhibited. 
Measure, as universally present, comes first ; ‘ perfection of individual 
things as to beauty or use (rò i&avóv)' comes second, as ‘a result and 
part of the former’; the least comprehensive of the three circles is Mind 
and Thought, ‘ it therefore i is put in the third place.’ But though he is 
undoubtedly right in insisting that it is of ‘the good most suitable for 
man’ that the author is, or at least ought to be, here speaking, he has 
not been careful to illustrate his view fully, or to show whether it is 
supported by the rest of the dialogue. 

A more fruitful discussion of the subject was that by R. Hirzel (de 
bonis in fine Philebi enumeratis, 1868). He follows Badham in thinking 
that our passage contains no reference to Ideas, but is confined to 
the ordering of human goods, the 1st class containing ‘quae moderata 
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sunt et in unum conspirant,’ the 2nd ‘ quae secum ipsa congruunt et per- 
fecta sunt' (p. 77); and, like Badham, he holds also that there is no 
difference between these two genera in the way of pre-eminence, the 
pérpvv class owing its prior position merely to the fact that it was dis- 
covered first (p. 60). This explanation, it should be noticed, assumes 
as correct Badham's emendation of yjpijcPa to opo dan. 

Zeller agrees with Badham and Hirzel, as against Trendelenburg 
and others, in insisting that ‘as the Philebus generally has aimed at giving 
a definition of the highest Good for mankind’ and as in this passage 
‘it treats expressly of the kripa mpõrov, dSevrepov etc., the Good, therefore, 
is here considered not in its essence, but in reference to the subject 
in which it occurs’ (so too Ritter, Steinhart, Susemihl, Strümpell): ‘as the 
1st element of the highest Good, participation in the pérpov is specified ; 
as the 2nd element, the beauty and comfMeteness proceeding thence.’ 

In addition to the views already noticed, we must not omit to 
mention that defended by the late Prof. Maguire. I cite his translation 
and comments in extenso (see Hermath. 1. 2, pp. 442 ff.):—“ This 
passage (ydovy xryjpa...ravrns éoriv) I translate as follows, without 
regard to elegance, the words in italics being inserted to make the con- 
struction plain :—‘You will tell on all hands that Pleasure is not the 
first possession, nor even the second, but that the first possession in a 
manner has to do with Regulation and with that which is submitted to 
Regulation and has ¢heveby become suitable to something, and Aas to do 
with all things of such a kind as that we must from their very nature 
suppose them to have taken to themselves the eternal principle of being. 


« "The second possession has to do with those things whose elements 
are brought into mutual correlation and /Zereby evoke a sense of the 
Beautiful, and Aas fo do with that which is not an only object per se 
to us but is likewise an adequate object, and everything which belongs 
to this order of things.’ — PAZ. 66 A, B. 


* Nearly every word in this passage requires comment.  zpórov pév 
my surely required to have krma understood as its noun, as devrepov 
obviously has in the next clause. Besides the case all through the 
dialogue is Intelligence versus Pleasure, and, in order to settle the 
point, Petenda are classed in the order of ethical merit—a merit founded 
on metaphysical considerations. my means to a certain extent—sud 
modo—in reference to the common Platonic doctrine that we see realities 
only in part: Řep. 205 A (? 5054), 517 B, C; Zim. 28c, Phaedo 
67 c—68 B. Thus again, mepi rc. is in the sense of object-matter —iZ circa 
quod—of knowledge or of influence, and therefore in the Platonic sense 
of apprehension of Reality, and so justifies xrjpa. mepi occurs in this 
sense in the PAzlebus in the following passages, which will perhaps suffice 
to prove its use, 29 A, C, 32 C, 33 C, 35 E, 36 B, E, 57 © 58 A, 59 A quater, 
B fer, C bis, D bis, 66c, and perhaps elsewhere.” So far, then (as 
Maguire shows), the text is defensible; although my might suggest the 
possibility of a foll. 9«ppijo0ac. But the real textual crux lies in the next 
words; and so our critic proceeds :— 


“But the fight has raged most fiercely over gpjo8a« as may be seen 
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from the following: Dr Badham will not have it at any price and con- 
jectures yipyoGac; in this he was joined by Prof. W. H. Thompson of 
Cambridge, who, however, in his edition of the Phaedrus, p. 71, 
takes ppijoÜn. in the passive sense captam esse, i.e. mv atov diow 
is hunted down, a sense justified by Ag. 1209 and other passages. 

“Mr Poste in his edition, p. 135, translates, ‘Whatever similar at- 
tributes the eternal essence must be deemed to combine, while in 
his translation he makes it *Whatever things are like to them and 
inhabit the eternal sphere,’ p. 88. Mr Jowett: ‘Whatever similar 
attributes the eternal nature may be deemed to have attained,’ Plato 3, 
P. 219. And Mr Grote paraphrases thus: ‘With everything else 
analogous, which we can believe to be of eternal nature,’ Plato 2, p. 617. 
The true construction can only be settled by a consideration of some 
Platonic doctrine. 

“To Mr Poste and Mr Jowett it must be conceded that Plato is fond 
of placing the object of the verb first; this would certainly favour 
making rav aidiov dew the subject, but the following considerations 
will lead to the absolute rejection of that construction here.” The con- 
siderations which follow are mainly directed “to show that mv atov 
$icw is identical with rò év and with rò ayaĝóv.” For this Maguire 
refers to Ar. Met. A. 6, N. 4, to show that ro év : ra@ya0dv :: Form : Matter :: 
TO Tépas : TO amepov, whence he concludes “that ryv aidov diow is the 
Good and the One so far as the notion is required in an ethical discussion 
without dwelling on either of its constituents—either its formal or its 
material elements. Tyv aidvoy $ícw would thus represent that which, 
to use Butler’s language, is an object to the heart and a subject to the 
understanding’. 

“If then we recollect in the Pythagorean ovorotyia that TO Tépas 
is good and 16 amepov evil, and that the lower elements are in Plato 
represented as receiving the higher we may translate pphoĝat rv. aidiov 
¢vaww ‘to have incorporated the eternal principle of the One and the 
Good.’ 

“Thus we have Onpever kat édierar BovAdpevov éAety kal wept aùrò 
xrjoacbat, Phil. 20D. The kindred word ôéxesðaı in the sense of 
admitting a quality or predicate occurs Phit. 24 E, 25 A Pis, 27 E, 32 D, 
and the application of such verbs to the higher elements as èreîva, 
érurjpayíenÜat, emionpaiver Oar, érweuea0o, and such like is frequent. 

“That Plato in the Philebus identifies ro mépas with rò & is plain; 
kai gv TÓ ye Tépas oUre wodda elyev ovre &vakoAa(vopev ws odK Tv tv 
$ic«, Phil. 26D. So likewise rò drepov is a kind of Multiety, rpórov 
Twa TÒ dmepov ToÀÀd éore 24 A, and lastly $vew, as applied to the 
permanent factor, is in accordance with his usage of that word to 
denote the manifestation of the Idea, rather than the Idea itself." 

Maguire further observes: “with regard to the order of the words, 
mávl órósa Tovadra occur in this order, PAileb. 54 B, 19 C, 42 D, and the 
full construction is vavÓÜ', ómróca éori TowÜra, à xrÀ., as in wept Td 


1 Cp. Teichmüller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begriffe, p. 255 ff. (Die Gránze (wépas) ist 
die Idee) : jbid. p. 370, n. (wépas and repov — 7ó čv and rddda, of Parmen.) : and see 


Introd. ch. vi. 
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~vpBodaia wav’, rósa kerat vopupa, mapadaBotca, Polit. 305 B; and 
see on the omission of the copula Prof. Campbell’s note on Polit. 281 c, 
p. 92. As to the position of xp} with the infinitive, anyone who cares 
to investigate the matter will see that Plato places xpy both before and 
after the infin., apparently guided merely by sound. The passage 
therefore is really equivalent to ómóca rowadra mv aidiov pnra $icw, 
and may therefore be rendered, aZ such things as have taken on them- 
selves the eternal Nature, i.e. are such, because they have taken on 
themselves the eternal Nature'." 

“Mr Paley’s version is:—‘that the first is surely that connected 
with measure and the moderate, with right time and place, and with all 
those qualities and conditions which we must suppose that, as being of 
the like kind, the eternal Nature has chosen for its own.... The 
second, then, is that which has symmetry, beauty, perfection, sufficiency, 
and all the qualities which belong to this other class.’ And in his 
note Mr Paley adds ‘with Stallbaum it seems that we must take rovadra 
for ws roiatra óvra, This, and the construction given above, comes to 
that of Trendelenburg, *quidquid eiusmodi aeterni naturam suscepisse 
credendum est*.’ my appears to be treated with contempt by all the 
English translators. It surely cannot be ‘surely’ as in Mr Paley." 

Maguire's explanation of my and mepi and also of mávra...vopífew seems 
satisfactory, and if we adopt his view it will so far obviate the necessity 
of altering the text. But there is more to be said about the phrase Tiv 
atdvov ppija0ac iow. It raises the following questions: (1) is THY aidvov 
g¢vow sound, for Bodl. gives merely rhv atàwvv qptja Gar? (2) is pvow subj. 
or obj. to the infin. ? (3) what does aidios vois exactly mean? (4) is 
npjoGa: sound? (5) is it mid. or pass., and what sense exactly does it 
bear? And all these questions are closely connected. 

First, as to jpije0a.: although it is tempting to conjecture Sippyobac 
(Ty Tepi pérpov—cp. 19 C, Soph. 220 A, 225 C, etc., esp. Laws 946 B), 
‘has been divided,’ or ‘set apart,’ authority forbids us to rashly reject 
polan And if we keep this word it is still optional whether we take 
it as mid. or pass. in any of the three senses (a) capture (Soph. 241 c 
&Xeiy róv codioryny : ib. 261 C npnpuevov pf. pass.), (6) appoint or establish 
(Laws 755 E, 779 A, etc.), (c) choose or prefer (Phileb. 18 D, 22 A, B, 33 A, 
44A, 55 Ain mid. ; 17 E, 20D in act.; Laws 807 Cin pass.). If we choose 
to take it as pass. in the first of these senses (with Thompson) it will save 
the need for adopting (with Badh. and Hirzel) the conjectural opie ða: : 
but to decide on this point we must re-consider the meaning of tv 
diótoy pouw. 

It is clear that the total result of the discussion in the dialogue as 
regards the Auman Good, comes to about this: in the first place must be 
set the puxrds or kowós Bios, next to it Reason and Knowledge, and thirdly 
Pleasure, in so far as it is pure. 

The question then is—how are we to square this result with the 
scheme of five classes in 66 A ff? Now the human áya6óv corresponds, 


1 Cp. Susemihl 11. 52 ff., where áiótos pivots is said to be distinct from the first 
rank of Goods which “hat diese $c nur in sich aufgenommen (ppfjo0a:)."' 
? naturam is evidently meant to be object. 
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not to any one or more of these classes, but to the mixture or sum total 
of the whole five; so that we must not attempt to equate either of the 
first two classes with ré@ya6ov, as ethical end. The ordering of the classes 
has reference solely to their relation to 7 airía (or råyaĝóv in the stricter 
sense)’. Hence the first-mentioned three classes contain the three prin- 
ciples which were determined as the standards of ayaOov or species of 
air.oy, i.e. uérpov, aspucerpov, aAyGea; and they are placed in that order, 
so that aX0eta, in so far as it applies to man, is identified with human 
vous kai dpovyars. 

And this enables us to see the meaning of rv didiov pós, which I 
take to refer to rayafov as a composite whole, and not to the elemental 
principles of form or matter (répas or d7epov) of which it is constituted. 
For I hold that this expression is to be explained in the light of the pre- 
ceding determination regarding ovoia,-and in that of the Aristotelian 
view of pusis”. 

If then ¢vow be the right reading here, it gives us an important clue 
to the sense. For $vcews is in implicit contrast with vvajus (cp. 64 E); 
and so, to cite what I have said elsewhere: “the Universal dvvayus or 
energy descends into the particular $vees to which it imparts their parti- 
cular óvvapes, by a kind of self-division or self-expansion, as the root 
expands into its square or the mvôpýv (or primary ratio) in the geo- 
metrical progression proceeds onward in the series 1...7. As thus 
expanded and actualised the Ideal 8vajus becomes itself $vot« : hence 
in Phileb. 66 A tiv didiov diocw (as subject to gpro0a. if the text be 
right) can indicate rdyafov. And so the Ideas as real are said to be 
éorynxdta èv TH voe, i.e. permanent elements, or rather laws, in rerum 
natura....The $vaw of a thing may be said to be its compound union 
of both form and matter; but its dvvayss depends solely on its formal 
character." 

Thus while Ideality is signified by the adj. atóvos, Multiplicity or 
Complexity is signified by the subst. vess. 

Now this Ideality points us to the fact that in the formal character- 
istics of The Good it is not only the Ethical summum bonum for Man 
but the Cosmical Good, The Good in its absolute aspect, that is here 
determined. So that this final summary blends in one the human and 
the Divine, the Ideal and the real, which run side by side as parallel 
streams of thought throughout the dialogue. 

To be precise, then, we should notice that this atóvs vais, in its 
higher significance, relates only to the first two classes, or formal condi- 
tions”. And if we wish to square this account with that of the four 
classes, we should regard these as corresponding to the répas, the 


! Cp. Zeller: **as the highest Good, according to Plato, does not consist in an 
individual activity, but in the whole of all activities which are agreeable to nature, 
the first condition of it (airía, uáXar' alriov 64 C ff., 65 A) is the harmony of human 
existence...this harmony we have displayed in our two first determinations, and then 
come the individual Goods” (Eng. Tr. p. 443, n.): this seems to approximate to the 
right view. 

2 Cp. Append. F. 

3 The difficulties regarding deua and vods in our passage will be further discussed 
in Append. F : see also 64 A, n. 
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material content (of sciences and pleasures) to the ametpov, and the 
Total Ethical End as juxrós Bios to the prxrov yévos: but we must here 
avoid Stallbaum's error of forcing the two passages into correspondence. 

To return to the debatable ypyoboa. If we take it, as proposed, in 
the sense of ‘has been captured’ we may cite, in support of the figure 
involved, 61 A xaÜdzep et tis twa avOpwrov Lytav Tiv oixnov...móbor 
abro, and 64 E obkoUv ef py pag Suvapeda dég TO dyabdv Onpedoat, aiv Tpit 
Aa[Jjóvres, kr. These passages suggest also that mepi here has a quasi- 
local sense (‘in the neighbourhood of pérpov, etc.), but then we should 
expect rov for my: so it is safer, with Maguire, to understand the prep. 
in the more general sense of ‘dealing with’ or ‘embracing.’ And since, 
upon examination, none of the other explanations of ypyc8ac seems so 
appropriate, I decide to cast in my vote with Thompson, and take it as 
pf. pass. with @vow for subject. 

It remains to consider the significance of the various terms which 
are thus summed up in this passage under Classes 1 and 2. Hirzel has 
examined into the question at length, and what follows is mainly a 
summary of his results. 


To begin then with pérpov: if we turn to dialogues other than the 
Philebus we may distinguish at least three different senses of the word. 


(1) It may denote a measure or canon of measurement (mensuram 
qua metimur) as when in Zim. 39 B the sun is spoken of as pérpov 
évapyés rt, and in Laws 716 c we read 6 85) 0eós npiv mávrov Xpypárov 
pérpov av ely padtocra. We might thus express this notion of uérpov as 
the ‘ formal cause’ of numerables and measurables whether with regard 
to temporal or to spatial extent. Other passages which exhibit this 
sense, outside the Philebus, are Rep. 603 A, and Laws 947 A. 


(2) Next, ‘measure’ may be regarded as inherent in things, which 
pérpov éxet, rvyxáveu aute. (see Polit. 284 A, Laws 757 A, 846 C, 918 D, 
957 A, 959 A, 836 A, 692 A), which measure may appear (a) simply as a 
measure, not further determined, or (4) as the right, 7ws¢ measure, a 
fixed quantum (see Laws 848 c). 


(3) Thirdly, the attention may be directed to the thing as a concrete 
embodiment of pérpov, as when we speak of a ‘measure of barley,’ 
meaning barley in measured quantity: and here again we may distinguish 
between (a) simple, undetermined * measure,'—as in Ae. 621 A, Laws 
843 E, Polit. 269 c,—and (b) just, proper ‘measure,’ conceived as a fixed 
sum—as in Kep. 504 C, Zim. 68 B, Laws 744 F. 

The important inference to be drawn from this is that uérpov may be 
used—not only with distinction of cause and effect, or of law and example 
of law, or of genus and particular, or of transcendent and immanent, or 
of ideal and real—but also of specified, just or determined measure, as 
opposed to measure in general, not otherwise definitely qualified. In 
this special sense uérpov might be termed ‘ unit of measurement.’ 

Similarly if we examine the usage of pérpcoyv, outside the PAilebus, 
we find it may mean, as Hirzel puts it, “aut in universum id quod 
finitum sit aut quod iusto modo finitum sit.” Of the first sense— 
‘measured’ or ‘limited’ simply as such—examples occur in Rep. 430 c, 
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Laws 746 4, 816 c: of the second, when just or certain measure is 
implied, whether (a) absolute, or (4) relative, we find instances in 
(a) Rep. 3960C, 423 E, 466 B, Laws 719D, 809 E, 918D, 955 E, and 
(6) Laws 789 c, 810A". 

We pass next to kaípıov, whose meaning may best be determined by 
first examining the substantive whence itis derived. In xa«pós, then, we 
can distinguish a triple usage :—(1) of opportune time, or due occasion, 
as in Zim. 38 B, Laws 709 C; (2) of the ground of conservation, or ‘occa- 
sion’ as salutary cause, as in Laws 915 C; (3) in general, of whatever is 
opportune or salutary, as in Polit. 307 B, Zim. 85 D, Laws 636 E. 

Corresponding to these grades of meaning in xatpos, we expect to 
find in the adj. xacpsos, as expressing inherence of kapós in some one 
or other way, a similar threefold sense. But in Plato, outside the 
Philebus, it occurs only three times in all, according to Ast's Lexicon, 
viz. Laws 961 A, where it denotes what is ‘opportune’; #. 855 E, 
what is 'suitable,' or ‘useful '5 Tim. 51D, in a similar sense, where, 
however, in place of xatpwrarov the best MSS. give éykatpwrrarov. So that 
we are here without an instance of xaiptos in the second of the senses 
ascribed above to KQupós. But if we add to the above exx. of «aos the 
proverbial karpòs 5 è èri Tow puros (Hes. Op. 692, Theogn. 401), and 
Pindar’s phrase xotpós TavTos exe Kopupay (Pyth. 9. 13 5), and such 
frequent expressions as kapod Trépa, —p.eitov, —roppwTépw, 1 it is easy to see 
that, as kapós in this use was practically equivalent to pérpov, modus or 
‘due measure,’ its adj. might equally have been used, as a synonym for 
p.érpvos, of the ‘duly measured.’ 


We arrive now at the second group of terms, of which the first is 
cUppetpov. It means (1) what is ‘commensurable’ with something 
else, as defined i in Parmenides 140 C: peiĝov 5€ Tov 3 &Aarrov ov, ols pèv 
dv cvpperpov 7}, TOV pev éAarróvoy mÀ€í pérpa ee, Tov 06 peLovwv éAarro. 
Nai. Ois Ò àv p) cvpperpov, trav piv apakporépov, ray 86 pelovwv pérpwv 
écra, So that if two things have a ‘common measure’ they are thereby 
ovpperpa, the same ‘unit of measure’ (or pérpov, see above 3 4) being 
applicable to each, and each being a ‘rational’ quantum in regard to 
that unit; whereas p» ovpperpa are ‘irrational’ quanta if each is mea- 
sured by the pérpov of the other. For this sense we may compare Rep. 
514 A, Soph. 235 D, E, 236 a. Closely akin to this is (2) the second use, 
of what admits of combination, as a result of its commensurability or 
homogeneity: e.g. Zim. 66 A, D, 69 B. And finally (3) in extended 
sense, of what possesses congruity or fitness in general, cp. Laws 772 E, 
788 E, 995 A, 803 B. In these last instances, further, we observe that 
the word has a twofold application, (a) to things considered zs them- 
selves as a combination of commensurable parts, and (ò) to things 
regarded in relation to others: a good instance of the former use is 
Tim. 87 c. 

In xaAov also we may distinguish several senses. 

(1) It may express ‘value in use,’ as a synonym of ypyo mov, Hipp. 
Maj. 295 C. 

1 For a further discussion of the notion, see App. E. 
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(2) Beauty may be regarded as that which gratifies the senses, so 
that xaAóv is ‘iucundum, as in Hipp. Maj. 298A, Laws 655E; cp. 
Gorg. 474 D, where xadov as utile is distinguished from xaAov as dulce. 

(3) xaXóv may equal mpérov, as in Hipp. Maj. 293 E—combining 
decorum with dulce. But in addition to these (a) external aspects of rò 
xaddv, we find (6) a more important determination of it in Zt. 87 D, 
where we are told that oAov rò £àov is xaXov when it exhibits cvpperpia in its 
parts yvxý and capa; whence it appears that symmetry or commensura- 
bility, quantitative or qualitative, of the internal elements is a necessary 
condition of beauty ; so that kdAXos may be termed the ápery of a thing 
regarded as a whole, while evugerpía is the dpery of the parts of such a 
whole regarded in their mutual relations to one another. "Thus this last 
example teaches us the nature of xaAóv regarded er se, while the first 
three senses—uwfiZe, dulce, decorum—express its nature in reference to 
other external ends'. 


TéA«ov in addition to (a) the general sense of ‘complete,’ may mean 
(4) more precisely what is ‘limited’ or ended in a definite point, as réAos 
éxov: Cp. Rep. 371 E, 443 B, Laws 850 c. And this réAos, again, may 
be regarded as imposed either (1) from without or (2) from within, as 
natural or artificial. There is no difficulty about this word in the PAi- 
febus, when it is consistently used of what is in z/se/f perfect :—22 B, 
60 C, 61 A, 67 4. Nor need the last term cause us trouble; for ixavóv 
means simply what suffices for any end external to itself, e.g. 19 E, 22 B, 
52 D, 6o D. Hence we may conclude that the distinction between réA«oy 
and íxavóv lies in the fact that the former expresses self-reference, the 
latter external reference, just as we saw that xaAov, in one aspect at least, 
expresses self-reference as opposed to ovpperpov which, in one aspect, 
implies external relation. 

In other words xoAóv and rméAeov are applicable to a thing when 
regarded er se, as an absolute subject, while ovpperpov and ixavov are 
both terms applicable only to a relative subject. Or, looking at the 
notions involved from the Aristotelian point of view, we may say that 
xaXov and ovppetpov express the absolute and relative sides of perfection 
from the point of view of ‘formal cause’ or eióos, while réAeov and 
ixavov express the same in the * final’ aspect’. 

Now that we have investigated the meaning of each of these terms 
singly, it remains to enquire why the first group is distinguished from the 
second, and why peérpov kai Tò pérptov kai tò Kaipiov and the rest are put 
together under one head. As I have so far followed Hirzel in his 
treatment of the subject, I will here quote his explanation of these 
points. With regard to the common notion which in his view charac- 
terises the 1st group he writes (p. 23): “itaque cum uno genere haec 
tria vocabula uérpov pétpiov kaípvoy Plato coniunxerit necesse est in genus 
eorum rettulerit quae iustam mensuram non excedunt sed mediam inter 
duo extrema viam sequuntur "; in support of which he quotes in special 


1 For xadév in Philebus, cp. Stráter, Stud. z. Gesch. der Aesthetik 1., pp. 66 ff. 
and Van Heusde, Znit. Phil. Plat. E 340- 
2 These terms will be found further illustrated in 4427. G. 
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Polit. 284 €. And his view of the difference between the rst and 2nd 
groups is indicated thus (p. 33) :—'' posterioris igitur generis vocabula 
illo Philebi loco summo bono, rioris singulis quibus illud constat 
partibus tribuuntur " ; and similarly further on (p. 40) he writes :—'' id 
ipsum erat quod probare volui congruentiam ubi commemoretur totius 
alicuius praestantiam, moderationem partis virtutem significare." 

According to this view, the first group includes the elements of 
ráyaOóv regarded singly and independently ; and in the second these 
elements are regarded as united into a perfect whole to form the 
summum bonum*. We must, however, bear in mind the fact that Hirzel 
excludes from consideration the extra-ethical and Cosmic aspect of the 
Good ; and this exclusion renders his view incomplete as an interpre- 
tation of Plato's thought, although correct within its limits. 


APPENDIX C. 
To drepov in Early Greek Thought. 


It is of considerable interest as well as importance in connection 
with the doctrine of the Philebus to examine how far the notion of the 
‘Infinite’ had developed in pre-Platonic thought. 

It was Anaximander who first brought ro d7etpov into prominence as 
a philosophical term. He uses it to qualify the homogeneous matter 
which he assumes at the commencement of each of the successive 
worlds. 

What then does he mean by terming his primitive matter tò amepov? 

Without discussing the question at length, I will briefly state here 
my opinion that he cannot have meant, as Aristotle apparently takes 
him to mean, that matter is infinite in extent, since it is unlikely that in 
his days the mathematical necessity of conceiving space as unlimited 
was as yet forced upon the Greek mind, and since, also, the rotatory 
motion ascribed to the universe by Anaximander is, in the very nature 
of the conception, only compatible with a limited matter. 

The incompatibility of these two conceptions—infinity and circular 
motion—becomes clearly apparent, as M. Tannery has pointed out, in 
the history of Anaximander's immediate successors. Thus, Xenophanes 
maintains against the Pythagoreans the absolute Unity of the Universe, 
and in so far approximates to Anaximander's view; but since, on the 
other hand, he agrees with the Pythagoreans in holding the Universe to 
be infinite, he is obliged to reject the other side of Anaximander's 
doctrine, and to postulate, instead of revolution, absolute immobility. 


1 Hirzel's conclusions are endorsed by Peipers (Ontol. Plat. pp. 285 ft.). 
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Again, the theory of Anaximander in which he accounts for the 
immobility of the earth by its equidistance in all directions from the 
bounds of the (rotating) universe, is a sufficiently precise negation of the 
infinitude of matter. 

Consequently, it is impossible, I believe, to ascribe to Anaximander 
the notion of a spatially infinite matter. But it is interesting to 
observe that, though he did not frame the notion of infinite space, 
he did frame that of infinite “ec, as is proved by his doctrine of the 
endless succession of perishable worlds. So that we find historically 
that, while a long and elaborate course of reasoning is necessary to the 
formation of the one notion, the other appears to spring up immediately 
and instinctively. It is natural to think of time as what is ceaseless and 
persistent, without beginning or end; there is, in fact, a subjective 
necessity to conceive it as such, and no objective obstacle to impede 
that necessity. Such a view of space, on the other hand, seems to require 
an objective confirmation, a confirmation which can never be completely 
forthcoming; and the imagination of the early thinker was bound to 
stop sooner in its flight through space than that of the modern to whom 
astronomy lectures airily about millions and billions of miles. 

Spatial infinity, then, not being the signification of Anaximander’s 
dTeov, we are forced to give it a gualttative application. It is the 
homogeneous matter which at the commencement of each formation of 
a world is capable of furnishing the three distinct kinds of body to be 
found in the world, fire, water, earth; it is, in short, the potential of 
these elements. Yet it is conceived by the vivid fancy of the physicist 
not as qualitatively undetermined, but rather as possessing definite form, 
yet intermediate between the elements as afterwards separated from 
it,—that is, as a something ‘more subtile than water, more dense than 
air’ (Arist. De Coelo 1n. 5); “un fluide aériforme chargé de vapeur 
d'eau," in fact mist. 

We find rò arepov again in the doctrine of the earlier Pythagoreans. 
“The Pythagoreans admit,” says Aristotle (Phys. Iv. 6), “the existence 
of the void; they say that it penetrates into the heaven in so far as the 
heaven inspires the infinite breath (mvetpa arepov), and that it is this 
void which forms the limits of things.” There is certainly no à priori 
reason why this doctrine should not be ascribed to the founder of the 
school. Only we must not be deceived by the term ‘void.’ In all 
probability the theory of an absolute void was first promulgated by the 
Atomists, and certainly it must not be ascribed to thinkers of the 
preceding century. The void of Pythagoras was a concrete notion, 
not absolute but merely apparent emptiness, ie. air. The synonym 
pneuma sufficiently shows the way in which the early Pythagoreans 
conceived of void, as also does the polemic of Anaxagoras against their 
doctrine. In their anthropomorphic conception the world is a huge 
animal which inspires and expires—a living and rotating sphere. Con- 
sequently, this Pythagorean aretpov is similar to that of Anaximander as 
regards its concrete nature, and differs in that it is regarded as being 
mostly outside of the world instead of forming itself one phase of the 
world which has no outside. And thus, the infinite pneuma not being 
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merely co-extensive with the world, the idea of this infinite is not in- 
compatible with that of the rotatory motion of the world, since it is not 
70 drepov itself that revolves (as with Anaximander) but only the oùpavós, 
the inner core around which stretches on all sides the illimitable air. 

Thus in this view we find the geometrical notion of infinite space, 
which is identified physically with that of boundless air. 

But the Pythagorean Infinite plays another part, in so far as it enters 
into the sphere of the ‘Heaven.’ As an internal factor of the Cosmos, 
derived by inspiration from without, it limits things and is itself, in turn, 
limited by things. Consequently it is opposed not to the ‘Limited’ 
(werepacpevov) but to the ‘Limit’ (mépas). This means, physically, that 
the air is opposed to the element which gives things their density and 
solidity, and geometrically, that unfigured space is opposed to the 
figures (point, line, surface) which give it its determinations. In this 
aspect, ro azetpov is the continuous, rò Tépas the principle of discon- 
tinuity or individuality. 

We may state then that the scientific concept of space, as the 
continuous and as the unlimited, dates from Pythagoras; and that he 
united both sides of this double concept under the single term drepov 
which Anaximander had already used in a more narrow sense. But we 
must remember that Pythagoras had not as yet disengaged the abstract 
from the concrete, his ‘Infinite’ or apparent ‘Void’ being limitless air, 
not as yet resolved into absolute space, as a purely abstract notion. 

It is one thing to perceive the subjective logical necessity of postu- 
lating for geometric purposes the infinity of space-extension, and quite 
another to be convinced of the objective validity of this postulate, the 
non-limitation of physical space, or the * place of matter.’ 

We have seen that in Anaximander’s doctrine the meaning of 
TO amepov was sufficiently precise. Yet the term in itself is ambiguous, 
as applicable to either the Infinite or the Indeterminate, to indefinite 
extension or intension. Hence, when the proposition of Anaximander 
is stated in the form “rò drepov is One and subject to rotatory motion,” 
it might be construed as unifying the three notions of Infinity, Unity, 
and Revolving Motion. This, however, being an inconceivable con- 
junction, there are clearly three simple ways of modifying the doctrine, 
namely by denying in turn one or other of the notions so conjoined. 

The Pythagoreans, we have seen, made use of all three notions in 
their system, but so as to render that system a dualism; for they united 
Unity with Rotation in the Cosmos, while denying Rotation to the 
Infinite, which was conceived as external to the Cosmos. A similar 
resolution of the antinomy was adopted by such later physicists as 
Diogenes of Apollonia and, in a peculiar form, by Anaxagoras. 

Another method was to deny the apparent rotatory motion, thus 
leaving the Infinite One as motionless: and in one form or other, this 
was the method adopted by Philolaus, by Xenophanes, and by Melissus. 

Finally, it was open to deny Infinity—the line taken by Parmenides 
and Empedocles In Parmenides' view the world is a complete Unity; 
hence, there can be nothing outside of it, unless we assume it to be 
empty space, the absolute void. But such a void Parmenides refuses to 
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allow; it is, for him, the Not-being which can in no wise be. Further- 
more, as motion is only relative to an object outside of that which is 
in motion, and as there is no such being possibly outside of the spherical 
One, the apparent motion of the sphere is an illusion, logically im- 
possible—a matter of mere opinion afforded by the senses, in contrast 
to the truth which is declared by the reason. Thus, by holding fast to 
the central notion, Unity, Parmenides was led to the complete negation 
of the other two, Motion and Infinity. 

In such ways did these various thinkers strive to surmount the 
problem raised by the form of Anaximander’s doctrine. But a word 
must be said also as to the meaning of this same term drepov in the 
system of the third great physicist of Miletus, Anaximenes. In most of 
the main points his system resembles that of his compatriot: he too 
maintained the Unity of matter, the eternity of the rotatory motion, 
the endless succession of worlds evolving and perishing in turn; and 
further, in determining the form of the initial, original matter as azz, he 
applies to it the same epithet as Anaximander, drepov. Aristotle and 
Theophrastus understand this to mean, in both cases, absence of spatial 
limitation, the ‘ Infinite.’ 

That this cannot be true of Anaximander’s dmepov we have seen 
already; and as Anaximenes equally holds to the notions of Unity and 
Rotatory Motion, it is no less impossible to attribute to him the notion 
of the Infinity of matter. And so, in spite of Zeller’s support of the 
Aristotelian view, it seems best (with Teichmiiller and Tannery) to sup- 
pose that in this regard Anaximenes’ drepov, like Anaximander's, is the 
‘Indeterminate’ rather than the ‘Infinite,’ and that, though spatially 
continuous, or without internal limitations, it is not infinitely extended. 
In fact the question of the external limitation or non-limitation of the 
world was not as yet mooted among the Ionians of the sixth century, 
nor did they think of asking whether matter goes on for ever through 
space, being content to speculate rather how the great worlds spin “for 
ever down the ringing grooves of change." 

We have already seen what was the position taken up by Parmenides 
with regard to the connection of the three main philosophic notions 
first juxtaposed ambiguously by Anaximander—the notions of Unity, 
Infinity and Motion. 

But a word or two more is needed to show how Parmenides led up 
to the dialectical position of the later Eleatics, and to indicate how far 
he is to be regarded as the originator of Idealism. His idealistic tendency 
consists mainly in this, that he distinctly marked off the perceptions of 
sense from the results of pure reasoning, that he drew a broad line of 
cleavage between “the way of Truth" and “the way of Opinion." It is 
in the former aspect, as Truth, that he presents his own doctrine con- 
cerning the world,—that it is spherical, and consequently limited, 
though at the same time filling all space. For space itself is not un- 
limited in extent. Beyond this space-filling matter or matter-filled 
space of the globular cosmos, there is and can be nothing; for absolute 
void is impossible and unthinkable, and the relative or apparent void of 
the Pythagorean doctrine no less impossible. The Universe, then, is 
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everywhere equally and uniformly full, and as such it has existence from 
all eternity in changeless immobility. 

This is the world that the logical faculty must postulate, in a 
doctrine which may be described as a materialistic monism. But here 
we see that no attempt is made to explain the phenomena of experience. 
Physics proper, which deals with matter in motion, belongs to the 
inferior sphere of enquiry, to “the way of Opinion.” And here Par- 
menides ceases to be original: the views that he propounds as the 
verdict of opinion concerning the phenomenal world are no longer his 
own, but borrowed nearly zz zofo from the theories of the Pythagorean 
school. 'These views he holds not indeed as unimportant, yet as 
incapable of attaining to the certainty of strict logical demonstration. 

As Tannery well puts it: *Parménide se montre sous une double 
face; à la fois tourné vers le passé et vers l'avenir, il est en méme 
temps physicien probabiliste, et logicien dogmatique. Mais s'il se place 
successivement aux deux points de vue, il ne cherche pas à réunir, 
dans une synthése commune, le double aspect des choses. C'est là, je 
l'ai dit, son caractère essentiel; c'est par là qu'il a fourni à l'idéalisme 
sa matiére propre, en méme temps qu'il lui donnait sa forme, en créant 
le genre de logique qui lui est spécial." 

His main importance, then, lies in this, that he laid the groundwork 
of a theory of knowledge through his insistence on the generic difference 
between Truth and Opinion, a difference no less insisted on by the 
Idealist Plato. It was undoubtedly his connection with the school of 
the Mathematical philosophers that led Parmenides to this result, and 
forced on his mind the profound chasm which separates all mathema- 
tical demonstrations, in point of convincing certainty, from the mere 
guess-work of any attempt to get beyond the immediate impressions of 
sense in the sphere of physical enquiry. 

Pythagoreanism was thus not without a large influence on the great 
Eleate. And the position of his successor, Zeno, was also largely 
determined by his. relations to the same system. 

Zeno's philosophic position, as Tannery has shown, has been gene- 
rally misunderstood. He is commonly represented as a sceptic, as one 
who delighted in polemic and in paralogisms, and who, to reinforce the 
positive doctrine of his *Father Parmenides,' applied his dialectic skill 
to disprove the possibility of motion and of plurality, ie. of the phe- 
nomenal world. 

It is forgotten that the arguments of Zeno are expressly hypothetical. 
Jf the many are, he argues, then motion is impossible. Thus he does 
not attempt to disprove unconditionally the possibility of motion or of 
the phenomenal world, but only that such motion is incompatible with 
the reality of ‘the many.’ So that it is the belief in plurality against 
which his dialectic is directed. But what sort of plurality is it that he 
holds to be thus incredible? Is it the common view, as that two sheep 
or six goats are not one and the same thing, that he is attacking? Or 
are the beliefs in question some theses of Anaxagoras or of Leucippus 
concerning the plurality of the real? To none of these can his argu- 
ments be made to apply fitly. It remains then to adopt the hint 
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suggested by the relation of Parmenides to the Pythagorean school, and 
to enquire whether ‘the Many’ against which Zeno directs his darts is 
not some Pythagorean postulate. 

Parmenides himself had, on the one hand, denied the Truth of the 
dualistic thesis of this school, while, on the other hand, he had adopted, 
at least in part, their cosmological and physical theories as constituting 
more or less probable Opinion. His conclusions, then, regarding the 
unity, continuity and immobility of the Cosmos contradicted peremptorily 
the tenets of the thinkers to whom for his general physical conclusions 
he was most largely indebted. 

So it is natural to suppose that the keenest opposition to the 
peculiar features of Eleaticism was that offered by members of the 
Pythagorean brotherhood. And, consequently, it is among the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines that we are to look for that particular thesis against 
which Zeno directs his attack. 

The thesis in question is, in fact, none other than the Pythagorean 
dogma concerning the 2ozz/, of which Aristotle tells us. They defined 
the point as ‘ unity having position, and conversely the monad as orvypy 
dÜeros. If, then, the point has position in space, or extension, in how- 
ever minute a degree, it follows that the geometrical magnitude is a 
sum of points, a plurality, just as the arithmetical magnitude, or 
number, is a sum of unities. Now this conception of the point is 
clearly false: the point, mathematically speaking, is not a unity at all 
but a mere zero, quantitatively 7; and a geometrical magnitude, 
surface or line, is by no means to be regarded as a totality or sum of. 
juxtaposed points. It was, however, on this false conception that much 
of the Pythagorean speculation was based: the discovery of incom- 
mensurable quantities had not yet been made, and so these theorists 
continued still to compound arithmetically, out of sums of points, geome- 
trical figures, and to argue concerning triangular, polygonal, and pyra- 
midal numbers. Numbers, in fact, were to them figures; and further, 
figures were bodies. "That is to say, the geometrical and the physical, 
bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial, were not clearly distinguished. 
This need not quite mean that they zdentified the object of sense 
with the object of geometry; it is hard to say how far exactly they 
could distinguish between mere analogy and actual sameness. But, at 
least, they held that the physical body was made up of a sum of physical 
points, and so was a plurality. And it was in this sense that they 
affirmed * Things are Numbers,' and held the properties of things to be 
accounted for by the properties of the numbers representing the sums 
of their constituent points. 

This doctrine, then, of the extended reality of the point is that 
against which Zeno directs his dialectic. He argues indirectly, —that 
is, he assumes his opponent's thesis and then proceeds to deduce from 
it by strict logic self-contradictory results. This is the reductio ad 
absurdum process whereby he proves the incredibility of the contested 
hypothesis, ei 7oAAd. éore Tà Óvra. 

Alex. Aphrod. (ap. Simpl. in PAys. 216) thus expounds one of Zeno's 
arguments: Plurality is a collection of unities. Wherein then consists 
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the Unity of a thing? Unity, say the opponents, is the point; but the 
point is nothing: consequently there is no plurality (for a collection 
of nothings is nothing). Here what Zeno denies is not Unity, as 
Simplicius wrongly states, but the Pythagorean identification of Unity 
with the point. For Zeno’s own positive doctrine is, like that of his 
master, that Unity is the Cosmic Whole, the sum total of all things; to 
this it is that Unity and Continuity are truly to be ascribed, and not to 
a falsely-conceived indivisible element of bodies. 

The main results of what we learn from Aristotle (PAys. vi. 9) and 
from Simplicius concerning the arguments of Zeno I must be content 
here to indicate with barest brevity, referring for fuller information to M. 
Tannery's excellent exposition of the matter (Scence Hell., pp. 252 ff.). 

The continuous—ie. the infinitely divisible—cannot, maintains 
Zeno, be conceived as a sum of indivisible elements; for if these 
elements possess no magnitude, their sum can possess none ; whereas 
if, on the contrary, they do possess magnitude, as their number is 
infinite, their sum must be infinite in extent. The result of this, 
combined with the rest of the celebrated Aoyox recounted by Aristotle, 
is to establish by the indirect method of argument (the reductio ad 
impossibile) the three following negative theses: 


(a) a body is not a sum of points: 
(6) time is not a sum of instants: 


(c) motion is not a sum of simple transitions from point to 
point. 


In all this Zeno nowhere appears to us as an Idealist. He is not 
combating an abstract Non-being, or maintaining the Unity of the 
Absolute Spirit, or anything of the like immaterial nature. His point 
of view is concrete throughout, and Being, the Real, is to him some- 
thing definitely corporeal and extended. But for all this, Zeno is 
following in the path of Parmenides, as the pioneer of Idealism, in so 
far as he affirms the distinction between the sensible and the intellectual, 
and the superiority of the latter sphere, thus laying the foundations for 
an Idealistic Epistemology. | 

Only the Intelligible is the Real, declared Parmenides. The Intel- 
ligible—such as point, line, surface—is not the physically concretely 
Existent, added Zeno. And the synthesis of these two moments of 
thought leads to the result that the absolute Real, which is the Intel- 
ligible, is not the sensible and Phenomenal, but is rather to be found in 
the sphere of Mathematical Science. Or, as it is tersely phrased by 
M. Tannery (of. cit. p. 258): “les ely paĝnparıxa se trouvent, du coup, 
constitués en opposition aux «07 aicOyra.” 

The third great name in the Eleatic school is that of Melissus. His 
importance for the history of thought, no less than that of Zeno, has 
suffered much from misinterpretation, but the labours of more recent 
enquirers have restored him again to his proper position as the most 
advanced idealist of his school. Most of his extant fragments show 
him simply as the follower of Parmenides in ontological speculation, 
with this peculiarity, that he attributes Infinity to the Universal Being. 
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But in his two last fragments! we find the ground completely changed ; 
for in one of them he denies that the Being whereof he treats possesses 
spatial extension, and in the other he affirms with no less decision that 
the changing world of phenomena is nothing more than an illusion 
of our senses, and that under none of the manifold forms of the 
Becoming can reason discern the true reality of Being. Here then 
we have definitely proclaimed a form of doctrine at once monistic and 
idealistic. 

To explain how it came about that the Eleaticism of Parmenides 
developed so soon into so advanced a doctrine as this, we must recal 
once more the close connection which we have seen existing, whether 
by way of conciliation or of antagonism, between the Eleates and the 
Pythagoreans. 

With the break up of the Pythagorean school, as a political and 
scientific brotherhood, in the middle of the 5th century, the followers 
of ‘the Master’ parted into sects, all having some part in the common 
tradition of the founder, yet each presenting some peculiar feature of 
its own in the way of physical or numerical speculation. And it was in 
the midst of this Italic atmosphere of speculation that Eleaticism had 
its origin. Pythagoreanism was the main theoretic element of which 
it had to take account: the Eleatic doctrine acted mainly upon the 
Pythagorean, and the Pythagorean in turn reacted mainly on the Eleatic, 
and from the mutual intercourse of these two it was that the Idealism 
of Melissus sprang. Parmenides and Zeno had shown the scientific 
inferiority of hypotheses concerning the concrete and the physical to 
demonstrations of notions mathematical and abstract: they had opposed 
these two methods and their subject-matter as corresponding to the 
sharp antithesis between Opinion and Truth. And the philosophic 
* Zeitgeist,” of which the Eleatics were thus the exponents, had risen 
up against the traditional views of the Pythagoreans and had overcome 
them, so that these thinkers found themselves compelled to devote 
themselves to the study of the abstract, i.e. of Mathematics. Thus from 
the Parmenidean thought, ‘the Intelligible alone is the Real,’ developed 
in relation to mathematical notions, we arrive at the Monism of Melissus 
as an abstract theoretical system. 

Consequently the ‘Infinity’ of which Melissus speaks is not to be 
understood as a spatial infinity, as something objective, but merely as 
Infinity in the abstract, as pure concept. Being is unextended, yet at 
the same time Infinite. And this eternal permanent Being is the All. 
It is of the All, the absolute Being, that motion 1s denied. In the All 
the sum total of effects is equal to the sum total of causes, so that there 
is an equilibrium,—based on the law ex nihilo nil, or the equation of 
the antecedent to its consequent,—in the totality of things which leaves 
that Whole as Whole unmoved. There remains, however, some doubt 
as to how far exactly Melissus carried his Idealism, and as to the precise 


1 Báumker and Burnet deny that Melissus taught the incorporeality of the Real. 
In the above I have followed Tannery in adopting the more usual explanation of the 
last two fragments. 
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consecution of his thought. Nor can we easily decide how far he may 
have been influenced by atomistic or Anaxagorean doctrines. 

The mention of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae leads us next to con- 
sider the speculations of that thinker in so far as they bear on our 
enquiry. His main achievement was, of course, the distinction he drew 
between Mind and Matter, or, as Aristotle put it, his introduction of 
the new factor, Reason, as the Moving Cause of the Universe. The 
importance of this for the development of metaphysic can scarcely be 
over-estimated. 

But his theory of Matter itself was scarcely understood in its full 
import until that acute critic, M. Tannery, drew attention to it; and 
here again I am indebted to his exposition. The Eleatic critique of 
the world of motion had shown the necessity for reconstituting on a 
new basis the Ionic cosmology. The diurnal revolution, held by Anaxi- 
mander to be the permanent cause of the World, can no longer be 
regarded as such if all motion is in truth but an illusion of the senses. 
And while the Ionic dogma was ‘the One, which is All, is Moved,’ the 
Eleatic was its contradictory, ‘the One, which is All, is Unmoved.’ 

A new view, then, which should include that of the Milesians, must 
be in some sort a compromise. The One must be conceived as spatially 
Infinite, and the Motion postulated must take place only in a limited 
portion of this Infinite. But this Infinite being conceived as corporeal 
in some sort (the notion of absolute void being not as yet advanced), it 
follows that since the motion does not belong to the whole Infinite it 
does not belong to Matter as such. Hence to postulate Matter is not 
ipso facto to postulate Motion also—or, in other words, the cause of 
Motion does not lie in the nature of Matter; consequently an outside 
cause of this Motion has to be sought. Such, then, was the position of 
Anaxagoras, and the cause desiderated he found in Noé. 

llavra Hv opo’ vods Ò bov duexoopynoe abra. The thought of 
Anaxagoras is this: Postulating Matter as Infinite, and Reason, at a 
fixed moment the latter commences to act upon the former: to begin 
with, Reason establishes a small organised core, thence it continues its 
ordering energy in all directions, successively organising portion after 
portion of the inert chaotic Infinite Mass. But the field of action for 
Mind being thus infinite, no limit can be placed to the extent of its efforts. 

The noticeable point in this theory is the mode in which the Infinite 
is conceived—as a Mathematical Infinite. The world is a magnitude 
which increases indefinitely, surpassing any assignable limits, enlarging ad 
infinitum. Anaxagoras uses the term drepov as should a true geometer. 

The method of Mind's action on Matter is this: it sets up a vortex 
or rotation whereby the various elements heaped together in the material 
Mass, which is thought as a mechanical ptyya, are separated and so 
reduced to order, like becoming conjoined with like. | 

But here we come to the peculiarity of Anaxagoras' view of Matter. 
If we speak of Matter and elements of Matter, we are faced by the 
Zenonian problem. If Matter is not an absolute Unity, in dividing it 
indefinitely you must ultimately arrive at a point where its constituent 
elements become separated, i.e. you will make of your original Unity, 
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Matter, a plurality. How, then, can this plurality form a Unity? 
How can Being be at once év xal roAAa? ‘To answer these questions, 
and to conciliate in his answer the conflicting monistic dynamism of 
the Ionians with the pluralistic mechanism of his own cosmology, was 
the problem with which Anaxagoras was confronted. Yet the method 
adopted was, after all, for the geometrical mind of this philosopher, 
sufficiently simple. 

Matter is, said Anaxagoras, divisible to infinity, and it is also true 
that it is a mixture; but the difficulty alleged by Zeno is no real 
difficulty, since the constitutive elements will never be separated by any 
amount of division, the Unity will never become a heterogeneous 
plurality, the plurality will never become an absolutely pure unity. 
For the mixture which obtains in the largest fractions of matter obtains 
equally in the smallest, even in the infinitesimally small fractions; 
between largest and smallest portions the only difference that subsists 
is a difference of dimension, of magnitude, and this has no effect on 
the question of composition. Everywhere alike, in all its parts, Matter 
is at once single and composite, one and many. 

Accustomed as we are, in scientific discourse, to the atomic theory 
of matter, this conception of Anaxagoras appears at first sight strange 
and paradoxical. It deserves, then, a word of explanation. 

What we regard as the e/ements of bodies, are distinguished only by 
their qualitative differences, meaning by qualities determinate conditions 
of sensible phenomena. To say, then, that it is impossible to isolate 
the elements of a body by division, can only mean that in every part, 
however small, the qualities of the whole will be found reproduced, i.e. 
that each fraction will contain the same conditions capable of producing 
phenomena of the same kind. This is conceivable enough, granting 
that the degree, or intrinsic value, of the qualities can differ to any 
extent; and granting also that the resultant phenomena may be im- 
perceptible to the senses, either because of the quantitative smallness of 
matter or the intensive weakness of the quality. For scientific purposes 
these infinitesimal agents or products may be left out of account. 

We have, then, qualities determined, according to the phenomena 
which they produce, for every physical body and for each of its parts, 
but variable from one body to another and from one part to another, 
yet variable in such a way that for every given point they have a precise 
value, which value will form the limit towards which the quality of the 
molecule enveloping that point will tend. 

Thus to eacb point of matter there will be found attached a co- 
efficient for each quality considered (density, temperature, electric state, 
etc.); the number of these qualities, which are pure abstractions, may be 
indefinite, but it is assumed that according to natural laws, known or 
unknown, the knowledge of a given quality is connected with that of 
certain others, so that, for purposes of enquiry, it is sufficient to select 
a fixed number of qualities, hypothetically regarded as primary, to which 
the rest may be brought into relation. Upon the sum of the values of 
a given quality for the various points of a body (according to the rules 
of integral calculus) will depend the quality of that body as a whole, 
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that is to say, the manner in which it will behave in relation to the 
senses as regards the phenomenon considered. 

Such a conception of matter evidently lends itself perfectly to all 
forms of mathematical calculation, and to all the logical combinations 
necessary for the explanation of phenomena. And as it is practically 
the same as the Kantian theory on the subject, it is not to be treated 
with contempt. 

How far this conception was developed on its mathematical side by 
Anaxagoras himself, it is difficult to determine with accuracy. Only this 
much may be laid down with certainty, that it was as qualities inherent 
in matter, yet variable in degree from body to body,—and not, as is 
commonly thought, as elemental parts of a mixture—that Anaxagoras 
conceived his homoecomeries. This last term itself and the wrong associa- 
tions connected with it are due to Aristotle. But Anaxagoras himself 
speaks only of guaZz/tes, not of elemental substances. 

This misunderstanding of Aristotle is based on the false notion that 
the ‘seeds of things’ (oméppara) of which Anaxagoras speaks are meant 
to be elemental substances. But this is not so: the ‘seeds,’ no less than 
the bodies built up of them, are themselves conglomerations of a plura- 
lity of qualities, and can be decomposed equally with the bodies into 
Hot and Cold, Wet and Dry, Bright and Dark, Thick and Thin, of 
varying degrees of intensity. So intimately are these qualities com- 
mingled throughout the whole realm of Matter that no amount of 
division can isolate them one from another. Hence every quality is 
everywhere present in some degree; and in no particle of matter is any 
one quality excluded. Fire, for example, is what is Hottest, Brightest, 
Driest, Thinnest, yet it must always contain something of the Cold, the 
Dark, the Wet, the Thick. 

That this theory is not free from imperfections is easy enough to see. 
For in the first place, it is impossible thus to mark off from each other 
the opposites Hot and Cold, Wet and Dry, etc.: such a use of the 
hatchet is a sign of crudity of thought : ** pour nous,” remarks Tannery, 
“le froid et le chaud apparaissent comme deux degrés éloignés sur 
l'échelle intensive d'une méme qualité" Anaxagoras himself, however, 
is not to be held wholly accountable for this error, as he took over these 
pairs of opposites ready made from the system of the Pythagoreans. 

And besides this, it would appear that he did not clearly dis- 
tinguish between quality and substance, as he makes qualitative 
variations in things depend upon a mechanical displacement of the 
particles of matter to which the qualities are attached, instead of holding 
consistently to the dynamical point of view which takes account of 
intensive modifications only. 

A few words must here be added regarding the historical influence 
of this conception of Anaxagoras, as pointed out by M. Tannery. 

As has already been said, this theory of matter was propounded as 
a means of conciliating the Ionian monism with the pluralism of the 
Pythagorean opposites. But as it needed the logical mind of a mathe- 
matician to appreciate its full import, it was not unnaturally liable to 
misconstruction. Assuming, however, the truth of Anaxagoras' view, 
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let us see how we can derive from it the answers to the main problems 
raised in the age succeeding. 

If we ask why a thing is said to be what it is, we can reply because 
it participates in such-and-such a kind or quality: a thing, for instance, 
is cold because it participates in The Cold. The Cold is present in it, 
yet not so as to exclude other qualities or to constitute alone the whole 
being of the thing. On the contrary, the same thing participates equally 
in The Hot: hence it is either hot or cold relatively to the terms of com- 
parison chosen. The absolutely Hot or absolutely Cold exists nowhere 
in nature, though all natural bodies participate in these two species. 
Further, the natural bodies are the subjects of becoming and perishing, 
whereas the kinds or qualities subsist eternally unchanged. Such views 
as these, which are those of Plato, are deducible without difficulty from 
that conception of matter which was originated by Anaxagoras. This 
does not mean that the Platonic Ideas are to be at once identified with 
the inherent physical qualities of Anaxagoras, but it suggests at least 
that Plato interpreted aright the inner meaning of Anaxagoras’ theory 
and that it suggested to him certain portions of his own doctrine. 

For this reason—its bearing on Platonism—I have given thus much 
attention to Anaxagoras’ conception of Matter. 
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TO atretpov and tò mépas in Plato. 


\ y 
I. TO a7reipov. 


In the account of rò &mepov (23 C— 26 D, see Introd. ch. lv.) we 
notice first what care is taken to insist that as a generic notion it is at 
once One and Many,—One as always characterised by the More and 
Less, and Many as manifested in a variety of forms such as Hotter and 
Colder, Faster and Slower, Greater and Smaller etc. Of all these the 
characteristic is, negatively, the exclusion of Limit, End, Completion, 
Definite Quantity or Quality; and this means, positively, continuous 
change and motion, or absolute non-determination in point of either 
quantity, quality, or both. 

Now if we consider the examples given of drepa, we see that they 
are objects of sensation—of touch, or taste, or hearing or sight. 

The primary example of a ametpov is Depporepov Kai Wuyporepov, next to 
which comes vypórepov xai Enporepov. 

Why are these indefinite qualities of temperature and moisture here 
put forward in preference to any other cases of indefinitude? it may be 
asked. For answer, I call attention to some other places in Aristotle 
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and Plato which will sufficiently exhibit the pertinence as well as signifi- 
cance of the illustrations here used. 


In Arist. de part. an. B. 1. 646? 13ff. we read: tpv Ò ova v trav 
evvÜéceov mpurny piv av Tis Gein THY ék TOV kaAovp.évoy UTO TOV OTOL- 
xeiov, olov yis, dépos, udaros, Tupos. ere à BéXrvov i lows ÈK TGV Suvapewy 
Méyew, kai To TOV ovx É azracwy,.. -bypov yep Kat Enpov cat Oeppov xai 
puxpov $Ày rov cvvÜérov copárov éoriv' ai Ü GAdat Sia d opai 
tavrats akoXovÜovoww, olov Bdpos kal xovporns Kal ruKvoTys Kal pavoTns xai 
TpaxuTys xai Neomys kai radAa ra rouivra maby rüy awparov. 

Le. the primary avvOeaus or avoracis, or the substrate of composite 
organised bodies, is to be found in the four elements or rather in their 
prime $vvap.eis, —functions, characteristics, qualities—namely Heat and 
Cold, Moisture and Dryness. 


Presently, in chap. 2, Aristotle proceeds to investigate the function 
of Blood, and this, he says, necessitates a previous enquiry mepi epod 
Kal Yuxpov—rodwy yap 9) pios dvayera Tpos : TavTas Tas dpxds, Kal woAXot 
StappirByrotor, roia heppa kai Tota Wuypa trav (ovv 7) ràv popiwy. The 
function and distribution of Heat and Cold in the animal economy was 
much disputed by the physiologists: some saying that absence of blood 
implied greater natural heat, by way of compensation, and Parmenides 
maintaining, contrariwise, that women possess more heat than men. 
Clearly then the terms Heat and Cold are ambiguous (moXXaxós 
Aeyopeva) : dto bet pn avOaveuv Ts det TOY pice gvvearóTOv Td „pè 
Geppa Aéyew Td de Wuxpa Kal Ta piv Enpa ta Ò vypa, émet ore Y aitia 
tara a xeðòv «ai Qavárov Kal logs é corey elvat pavepsy, € ér. Ó Ù Ürvov kai 
éypryópaeos Kal druis Kat pws Kat voc OV «ai vyvetas ied 
TOV proikay oTotxetwy avrai eiot, Oeppov kal Wuypov kai Eqpov xai 
bypov (648> 2 ff.). 

Heat and cold, moisture and dryness, as ‘ principles of the physical 
elements,’ are conditions necessarily inherent in the animal organism, 
upon the proportionate and harmonious ordering of which the animal’s 
health and well-being depend. For growth is impossible without food, 
5 0€ tpodpy mwaow è$ typod kai éypod: and again for the using up and 
digesting of this solid and liquid food the power of Heat is required, so 
that for growth and maintenance, if for no other cause, all £oa and $vra 
must possess a ‘natural principle of Heat’ (dpyyv Oeppod vau). 

And so throughout this treatise de partibus, whose object is to explain 
the Causes of the position and character of the various portions of the 
animal form, we notice what great prominence is given to these notions 
of Heat and Cold, Moisture and Dryness, as the dvydues or primary 
conditions which determine the constitution of the various phases of 
animal life: this is especially to be observed in the treatment of alpa, 
pvedrds, yový. (Cp. de Gen. et Corr. 2. 7.) 

The same elemental qualities play a large part in the physiology of 
the latter portion of the Zimaeus. Especially may we here cite, for 
comparison with the Aristotelian view, the very similar account of the 
various ovordces in Zim. c. 39, where the nature of disease is thus 
explained : 


dpxai: 
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Tim. 81 Eff. rò 8€ röv voowy dOev ~vvicrarar, SyrAOv mov kal Tavrí. 
rerrdpov yap ovrov yevwv, É dv Tvprérnye TO opa, yrs Tvpós VoaTos 
T€ Kal dépos, ToU Tov 7) Tapa Pio wAcovegia kal čvðera Kat THS xwpas 
petdoracts è olkeías èr aAXorpíav yryvouévyn, Tvpos Te a) Kai TOv érépwr 
ême yem mÀe(ova. évós vra rvyxàve, TO uù TpooHKOV €xacTov écavrQ 
mpocAapBavey kai mávl’ oma toradra a rao €.s kai vog ovs vapéxe. Tapa 
diay yàp éxacrov yiyvopévov kai ueÜvrapévov Oeppaiverar pèv osa av 
mporepov Wiyxyntat, Enpa 0€ ovra els Trepov yiyverar vorepd, Kai Kodpa 81) 
xai Bapéa, kai maras mávry uera[JoAàs déxerar, 

povus yap &j, pape, ravróv taùt Kata TaÙTÒ Kal ocaóTos Kal ava 
Aóyov mpooyryvopevov kal arroytyvépevov doe raùròv by aira o àv Kal 
Vytés uévew.. (With which cp. also Hippocr. de nat. hom. vol. 1. pp. 350 ff.) 

Here too the bodily condition is made to depend on the arrange- 
ment and proportion of the qualities of Heat and Cold, Moisture and 
Dryness, and these again have for base the elementary triangles of which 
the four elements are composed: when this proportion is correct and 
when it varies xarà dvow or ava Aóyov, then the resultant condition 
is Health, otherwise it is Disease. All Disease then involves, as the 
Philebus also implies, the Too Hot and Too Cold and the Too Moist 
and Too Dry. 

One more example may be adduced of this aspect of Oepporys as 
a mark of Health or of Disease. In ZZeaef. 178 c ff, where the 
Protagorean theory regarding sensible qualities is under discussion, 
Socrates asks whether we are to suppose that man possesses in himself 
the ‘Criterion’ of judging the sensation which zs zo Ze, so that it comes 
to be what he opines it will be—ofov Oeppa’ dp orav ris olx0j dws 
avróv muperov Ayy«oÜa. xai éacoÜa. ravryv Tiv Oepporyta, koi érepos, 
La rpós 56, dvroujÜg, kara. THY rrorépov óav Papev tò péAAOV atoBycecGat, 
Ñ karà Tv áp orépov, kai To uev larp@ ov Üepuós ot0€ rvpérruv yiyverat, 
éavrQ 86 aud órepa ; Here Oepporns, in excess, is the diseased condition 
which exhibits itself as fever, and so is an object for medical science,— 
which must include both the complementary studies of physiology 
(which deals with ées xara vow) and pathology (dealing with efes 
Tapa Qvow). 

Hence we see that the Óepuórepov koi ijvxporepov of Phil. 24 A—D, 
25 C, as well as the £gporepov xai typorepov of 25 C, especially connote 
diseased condition of the animal nature, and so are involved in the 
voco. mentioned in 25 E, which by the introduction of the proper wépas 
&xovra pass from the sphere of rò drepov to that of tò puxrov or tò 
qemepaa pévov. 

The other example of Sound, dissonant and consonant, may be 
illustrated by Zim. 80 Aff: xai door POoyyo raxeis te ka Bpadeis, 
ófets re xai Bapets haivovrar, roré pèv avappooror pepdopevar Se 
dvopowrTytTa Ts èv piv imr avrüv Kwycews, tote 06 Eúppwvot OV 
Gpovoryra. | 

We must, however, hold fast to the view that the Unlimited of the 
Philebus is the abstract general principle which in combination with - 
Unity combines to form Being. The fact that the examples given— 
such as Health and Disease (25 E, 31 c), Melody and Rhythm (264), 
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Temperature and Season (26 a), Beauty and Strength of Body and Soul 
(268), Pleasure and Pain (27 E, 31 A), etc.—are all cases not of sub- 
stances but of properties or relations (zovwrys), is due to the point of 
view of the dialogue, which is dealing with čģes xai Ow0écew (with 
79ovj, éru yp, puxtds Bios), rather than with their concrete subjects. 
And in this lies the difference between the material principle of the 
Timaeus and that of the Philebus—for the former is pure space, con- 
ceived merely as the guantitatively indeterminate: whereas in the Philebus 
tò amepov combines the quantitative! with the qualitative aspect. 


Further, as in the Zimaeus qualitative differences in sense-objects 
are referred to quantitative distinctions as their ultimate ground, by 
the reduction of corporeality, or secondary matter, to space as the. 
prime substrate, and of the qualitatively distinct elements (earth, air, 
fire, water), to quantitatively distinct geometric forms (cube, tetrahedron, 
etc.), —so in the Philebus this possibility of reducing quality to quantity 
as the more absolute notion appears to be assumed". 


And this may be urged as an argument in favour of assigning the 
Philebus to a later date than the Zimaeus. The prima facie difference 
between the account of the material substrate in the two dialogues does 
not imply that when the Philebus was written Plato had not attained to 
the ultimate determination of matter as given in the Ztmaeus*; on the 
contrary, this ultimate determination is throughout implied in the PAzz- 
bus, though the immediate purpose of the dialogue necessitates such a 
mode of discussion that this is only perceived incidentally*. 


1 For rò repov in quantitative or extensive aspect cp. 16 C, where & = vépas and 
moid — áeipla (as rightly remarked by Baumker, p. 195, and Hirzel). So 15 B & 
Tots TOoXAois kal ámelpois: 17 B Awepoy wA}Oe: 17 E &meipoy TM$00s. And thus 7d 
repov corresponds also to the Platonic áópwros duds, of which Aristotle tells us: in 
fact under itself as genus it unites, as species, arithmetical plurality or series, geometric 
space or continuance (xópa of Timaeus 52 D), qualitative indetermination, «lynocs as 
such, besides the logical aspect which it bears in 15— 16. 

Cp. Báumker, p. 196: ‘‘ Somit ist es eine Reduction auf hóhern und allgemeinen 
Principien, wenn Plato den Gegensatz von Materie (unbegrenzter Ausdehnung) und 
Form unter den Gegensatz des Unbegrenzten und der Grenze subsumiert." Cp. Ar. 
Met. B. 3. 998" 9: Phil. 2& A els TÒ Tod dwelpou yévos ws els dv KTN.: 25 C Tfjs TO nGAXÓv 
Te kal 7rov Üexouévns èrlÂepev els čv piaews. See also Poste, Philebus, Append. B, 
and Ar. EA. Nic. X. 2, there cited. 

? Báumker observes (p. 195): “Jetzt ist die quantitative Unbestimmtheit das 
Erste und Ursprüngliche, die Materie zunáchst ein quantitativ und erst infolge dessen 
auch ein qualitativ Unbestimmtes." So too Poste (Append. B, p. 160): * The PAze- 
bus does not carry the analysis so far (as the Zimaeus). It regards quality as the 
ultimate matter," etc. But see also Schneider, Das Materiale Princip, and Kilb, 
Platons Lehre von der Materie, pp. 39 ff. 

3 Consequently I think that Dr Jackson (jf. of Phil. XV. 300) and Mr Archer- 
Hind (in his ed. of the Timaeus, Introd. p. 24) are wrong in arguing that the Timaeus 
is the later. 

4 We may distinguish in Plato a three-fold application of drepov, to Dialectic, 
Physics and Ethics, see Stólzle, Die Lehre vom Unendlichen bei Aristoteles, pp. 10 ff. 
For repov as the ‘Great and Small,’ see Ar. Met. A. 6, N. 1 ff., Phys. 1. 4, 6,9, 
III. 4, IV. 2 etc.: and on its relations to the theory of the ‘ Indefinite Dyad’ and of 
Ideal Numbers, see Trendel., Plat. de ideis ef numeris, and Susemihl, Genet. Entw. 
III. pp. 509 ff. also the citations in Poste, /.c. 
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2. TO Tépas. 


In connection with the notion of tò dàTewov we must examine that 
of its opposite, Tò m épas. 

It will be sufficient here to collate the evidence of Aristotle re- 
garding this notion, without attempting a more precise account of its 
place in the Ontology of the PAzlebus. 

In Met. A. (epi ràv vocaxoós Xeyop.évov), chapter 17 is devoted to 
an account of the various senses of mépas, as follows (1022? 4 ff. ): — 
.Tépas Méyerai TÒ čO xaTov ékáa rov kai ov é&w poder č core AaBeiv mporov, 
«ai ov éow távra mpwrov, kai 6 àv 7 eldos peyéBous 1j 7 EXOVTOS péyeðos, 
kai TÒ TéXos éxaorov* TovovTov à ip ô 9 kiviats «ai 7 mpagis kai ovK 
ap’ oi, Gre dé dcp Kat ad ou kai èp ò. Kal TÒ où é €éveka «ai 59 otc ía 
7 ékdarov, Kai TÒ TL 3v evar ikdoto: THS yvoreus yàp TOUTO Tépas- el be 
THS yvoceos, kai TOU mpayp.oros.. WTE pavepov Ore ócaxós T€ 7 áp x? 
Aé€yerau, TocavTaXds Kal TÒ Tépas, kai éri TÀcovaxós* 7 pév yap apx 
Tépas Tt, TO 0e mépas ov Wav apyn. 

The senses of apxy are enumerated in A. 1, summed shortly thus 
(1013? 16 ff.) :—ioaxas 0€ kat rà aitia Aéyera- mavra yap Tà aitta apxai. 
Toy pèv ovr Kowvov TOV dpxav TÓ prov elvat ó0ev ki ég T.V 7 
yéyverac 7 yryveokerar ToUTwY be at pev évurrapxovoai elo at be 
ékrós. O10 7 T€ pious apx?) Kal TÒ OTOLXELOV kal 5 lavora kal 
™poaipects kai obcía kai TÒ of €vexa: mo\\av yap kal TOD yvàvat kai 
THS KwWyoEws apx) TayaHov kai TÒ xaddv. From which it appears that it 
is hardly correct to say that mépas is as wide in variety of meaning as 
apx7, if not wider (see Bonitz, Comm. ad loc., p. 264). 

Thus we learn from Aristotle that zépas may mean 


(1) the mits or bounds of an extended magnitude—geometrical form 
or figure—érotdv éoriy éri trav c'oparov 9) érupavea (Alex. Aphr. ad Joc.) : 
(2) the fal cause of an action—éd$' ô xj Kivnots kal tò où Evexa: 

(3) the source or starting-point of action, as well as the end aimed 
at—what is last in deliberation being first in action: 


(4) the essential notion, or substance, as the end of knowledge con- 
cerning an object—rjs yrarews mépas. Cp. Met. A. 3. 983? 31 reráprqv 
8€. ..airíav (paper elvat). ..TÒ OU EveKa kai tayaboy (réXos yep yevéa eus 
Kai kunjaeos Taos ToUr éariv) with B. 4. 999^ 9 ér. de yeverews ovo7s 
Kal Kunjgeos dvd yk kai Tépas elvai’ ovre yap dmeipos éa ww ovdepia 
kivyows adda dos éo Tl TÉéAos KTÀ. 


Thus, in brief, the Limit may be regarded from the point of view 
of Extension, of Becoming, or of Knowing, as applied to things 
mathematical, natural, ethical, or logical. 

For comparison, we may sum up shortly what is said respecting it in 
the Philebus’. 

In 23 C Tò wépas as one class róv óvrev is opposed to Tò drepov. 

In 24 A vépas, TéAos, reAevr;j are said to be incompatible with ro 
pGAdov Te kai 7rrov and unable to reside in the same yévy with them. 


1 See also /ntrod. ch. iv., and Append. A. 
B. P. 13 
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In 24 c ff. tò padAcv re kai 7jrrov, in temperature and in actions, are 
similarly said to be exclusive of tò woody xai 76 uérpwov. 

In 25 A, B the function of mépas as genus is thus summed up: 
ovxouy TÀ uù) Oexop.eva. raÜra, rovrov 0€ rà évavría máyra Ocyóp.eva, mporov 
pèv TÒ (cov kai iodryra, peta 0€ Tò (oov TÒ ÜurAagiov Kal wav Orvrep àv 
Tpós apiÜuóv apOpuss 7) pérpov 7 mpòs pérpov, ra0ra. úpmravra cis TÒ vépas 
dmoAoyop.evo, kadds äv Soxotpev Spav Tovro. 7) Tos av Pps. This means 
that under the generic notion of mépas are to be comprised all deter- 
minate arithmetical and geometrical relations or ratios—the equal, the 
double, the triple, etc., or, in other words, the ratios 1: 1; 2:1; 3:1, 
etc.'. So that the Limit is made up of mathematical correlates (pds 
adAnAa), which are in all cases f/xed and exactly determined, as opposed 
to the genus rò azetpov, which has for the characteristic, or law, of its 
members the indeterminate and variable (tò kGAAóv re kal :jrrov). And 
these particular manifestations of mépas are what is meant by 7 To 
Tépa TOS yévva (25 D) and rà mépas &xovra. (26 A). 

For the general significance of ‘the Equal, the Double,’ etc., 
and their ‘brood,’ we may refer to Nicom.- Zz£r. Arith. 1. 17 rod 
TpÓSs TL ToÍrw moro Ojo ai avwrarw yevixai Ówupécew eiciv, ioorys 
Kal avwrórQgs...TÓ péy otv loov Üeepeirau Gravy Tóv ocvykpwopuévov TÒ 
črepov pyre trepexy pyre éAXeímg mpós THY ToU orrod mapao[JoAxv, olov 
ékaròv mpos éxoTOv...]] vâ mpòs pvav 1) TaAavTov zpos TáAavrov Ñ Tí]xvs 
mpós Tijxvv kai Ta wapamAyowa eire èv Óyko etre èv piret eire èv Bape etre 
êv mogoryte jjrwioUv...rÓ Ò dvvo ov kal abró Kal’ trodiaipeow Oui) exierat 
Kat éorw avrov TÒ pev petCov, ro 06 EXaTTOV, avrwvupotpeva Te kai 
avridera aAAnAos Kata TooOTYTA Kai oXEoW abrav...trod uiv otv peiLovos 
kaĝ’ brodualpeot Oevrépav eis wévre €(dy Ouupovpévov TÒ pév oti m oA Àa- 
mÀactov, TO de erysopiov, TÒ 8€ eripepés, TÒ SE woAAaTAGCLETLULOPLOV, 
Tò Bé moAAamAacvemuuepés. Kat tov avriÜÉérov Bé Toro, rovréor. To) 
éAáTTovos, Tévry en Ópo(ws...vromoAAamAactov, troemiuopiov KTA. 

ib. 18 rò yàp ÓvrAdouov apxopevov ard ToU B Sia mavrwv apríov 
Tpoeugw. 

ib. 14 èv pev yàp TQ wAciove at te brepBorai Kai zA«ove£(a, xai 
brepexmruces Kat mepiacorytes yívovra, èv Óà TG éXaTrove ai evdea 
kai éAXelipes kai orepyoes Kai dAryoegiat, ev O€ TO peraò Tod mAéov Kal 
ToU éAarrov, 6 éoTw iow, apeTat TE kai Vytetae Kal weTpLoTHTES Kat 
eimpéreu kal ka AX) kal Ta poua’ wy yevikorrarov TÒ AexGév Tod aprOpov 
eldos rò réAetov (—aiei loov rois éavro? uépeow vmapxov, 16). With 
which cp. Phileb. 25 E, 26 A—C. 

There is also an important passage in the Zaws (757 B) which 
must be cited in illustration of this notion of Equality: rv òè aA96«- 
oratrynyv ka apiorny icorynra, overt padioy mavr idecv. Atos yàp $7 
Kpiows éori, kal rois avOpurots aei opixpa pév émrapket, wav 06 OÓcov àv 
émapkéoy wodcow Ù kai Wwras mávr ayaÜà amepyalerar’ TO uiv. yàp 
egovi Ae, TO 06 éAdrrov oyakpórepa. véne, p.érpua tora mpos THY 


1 For ratios as formal cause, cp. Ar. Met. A. 9. 991^ 13 el ô’ öre Aóyot ápiO uv 
rávraüa, olov 7 cvupwvla...pavepòv Ur. kal abrol ol dptOmol Adyou Tives Écovrat 
érépov ps Érepov KTH. 
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auToOV $c € éxarépo, kai à7 Kai TIMAS peifooe pv mpos aperi aei  Meíovs, 
Tots à Tobvavríov €xovcuv Apers T€ kai maideias TO TpéTOov Ékarépots 
dmovépe kata Xo yov. Here equality appears as the *judgment of 
Zeus,’ that is as equity or just proportion in the distribution of rewards 
Or punishments to virtue or vice ; and as a political principle, according 
to the proverb, icorns quXorgra amepyaterar (contrast Eth. Nic. 1158> 
29 ff. ody pows dé rò (cov čv Te Tois Sixaiors Kai êv rj Piria Haiverar éxew 
«rÀ.). The mathematical notion finds here, as in the Philebus, its applica- 
tion in the sphere of politics, ethics, physics. This is already implied 
in Gorg. 508 A, B AeA bE TE OTL K tróts 9 yewperpiny xai èv eots kai 
èv avôpěros péya Svvarar. ov 8€ wreovegiav olet Setv aoxeiv’ yewperpias 
yàp apedets. And the ethical application is drawn out at length in Ar. 
Eth. Nic. E. 6 (avaykn Tò Óixavov uécov re kai (oov elvat krA.). 

So that Equality in this aspect appears as the Divine Law whose 
application is universal and which has for keynote suum cuique. - 


APPENDIX E. 
H Merpyrixy. 


We are dealing with a kindred topic to that last examined when 
we pass on from the notion of Limit to illustrate the Platonic view of 
Measure. For Plato's earlier view the Republic (vi. and vir.) is the most 
Important dialogue. The high value which he there sets on Mathe- 
matical science is quite clear. On the one hand, the faculty by which 
we apprehend mathematical objects (davoia) is scarcely distinguishable 
from that which deals with the Ideas (vods); and on the other, these 
objects themselves are spoken of as eternal and constant’. Yet at the 
same time Dialectic, or the Ideal science, is distinctly separated from 
Mathematical sciences, which serve merely as a mpozratdeia, or preparatory 
training for the philosopher. For one thing, the distinction lies in this, 
that while Mathematics is based on sensible objects—things spatially 
extended— Dialectic treats wholly of voyra as such; though it remains 
obscure whether the intelligibles of the dialectician are otherwise derived 
than those of the mathematician, for Plato in the Republic is not clear in 
his treatment of the origin of notions. Another point which may perhaps 
be said to differentiate Mathematics from Dialectics, in the Republic, is 
that the latter appears rather confined to moral Ideas—the dialectician 
being specially the ethical and political scientist. But on one point at 
least the Republic is clear: the way to attain true knowledge of the 
sensible world is by Mathematical Science; to now objects in space, to 
get at their /deas, we must measure them and weigh them’. 


1 Cp. Rep. VII. 525 C Fus dy éml Oday THs TOV aprOuay picews apikwvrat TT 
vonoer av TH. 26. 526 B TÒ pdOnua...palveral ye Tposavayká ov aury TH vojoe xpfja0ac 
Thy puxi én’ abrhv thy adjOaay. ib. 527 B ToU yap ael Gyros 7) yewmerptxh yvadals 
éoruw. 

2 Rep. X. 602 D ff. " Ap! otv où TÒ perpety, kal dpiOuety kal iordvat BofPerca xapié- 
orara Tpós aùrà éepdvnoav, wore uh üpyew év uiv TÒ $awópuevov pettov Ñ ÉAarrov 7 
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A similar position of value in correcting the falsity and inconsistency 
of sense-impressions is assigned to 9 perpytixy in the Protagoras. ‘The 
* Metretic Art’ is preservative of human life as dispelling the illusions of 
the senses and so enabling us to guide our conduct with rectitude and 
safety :—7 p.erpy LK dxupov piv ay éroine ToUTo TÓ $ávrac pa, 
éyAdcara 0à TO addy 0és Hovxiay &y émoígoev éxew THv Yuxyy, pévovaav 
éri TO aX 0t xai éco ev dv rv Biov; (Prof. 356 D ff). If man is not 
to be at the mercy of the perplexing variations of shifting sense, he 
must call in to his aid Mensuration, he must use his ‘logistic’ or com- 
putative faculty: for the object of this faculty is fixed, definite and true, 
and only by its exercise can he exalt his perceptions (as Brandis puts 
it) “über den Wandel subjectiver Affektionen." In short, external 
objects become defined, are rendered objects of knowledge, only by 
means of mathematical science: only i in virtue of its determinations can 
any such object be designated eadés, dxpués, BéBarov, aAq0és". 

Thus far had Plato gone in his view of the value of Mathematical 
science in his earlier dialogues. When we come to the later group, we 
find his esteem for that science greatly increased, and his view as to its 
application largely extended. The centre point of his later doctrine 
lies in the conception of rò uérpov—an important one for the philosophy 
of the Philebus. 

The notion of the ‘Measure’ is first expressly set forth in the 
Politicus (283 C—295 C), in a passage noticeably devoted to the pro- 
mulgation of this new doctrine, and forming a digression from the main 
line of argument. First, the science of ‘Metretic’ is divided into two 
parts, according as it deals with the relations of spatial magnitudes— 
' the intercommunion of Greatness and Smallness—or with ‘the necessary 
being of Becoming*.' Next, it is stated, that what exceeds or falls short 
of the *nature of the measured, whether in words or in works, is not 
deprived thereby of reality or actuality, but remains óvres yryvópevov”. 

- Further, without this science of Measurement no art were possible; for 
all arts acknowledge the reality of excess and defect—as a fact, and a 
stubborn fact—and turn out their best products only by observing the 
True Measure‘. Consequently, we must hold to the notion of the Great 
and Small or More and Less as a necessary postulate, without which ar- 
tistic perfection—the Good and Beautiful—would remain as inexplicable, 


mAéov 7 Bapbrepov, GAAa TO Aoyic áp evov kal uerpticav Ñ kal orfjoav ; Ids yap oð ; ' ANA 
pw ToUTÓ *ye-ToÜ NoytareKod av ety Tod év yvxm Epyov. Toúrov yàp otv. "Tofrg 
dé TOANÁKIS, meTphoayre kal onpalvovre, peliw rra elvac Ñ éXdrTw repa érépoy 7 loa, 
Távavría palveraı aua Tepl rard. Nal. Ovxoidv čpaupev TQ auT@ dua wept TAUTA 
évayrla õoğáčew advvaroy elvat ; Kai óp8ds y’ Epapev. Td rapa rà péTpa dpa Ootátov 
THS yuxiis TQ KaTATA uéT pa OvK dy eln ravTÓv. 
1 Cf. Phaedo 65 B. 

2 Polit. 283 D déXwuev (Thv perpyntexnv) dbo uépn.. .TÓ ÈV karà TNV mpds Anda 
BeyéBous kal cucxpornros kowwvlav, TÒ Óé karà Thv TNs yevérews avayxalay ovalay. 

3 Polit. 283 E rà Tv Tob er plov piow UmrepBad)ov kal vrepBadddbpevov Um’ avTífjs év 
Adbyots elre kal ép Epyots ap’ ovK av Né£ojuev ws OvT Ws yuyvópnecvov. 

4 ib. 284 A dracat yap al roaÜral Tov TÒ TOU peTplov TAéov xal ÉXarroy OUX ÙS OUK oy 
GAN’ ws dv xaħeròy Tepl Tas mpåžes mapapurdrrovat, kal ToUrq Ô) TQ Tpbrw TÒ wéT por 
c à £ovcac wavr ayada kal kaXà amepyáfovra:. 
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as the logical Good, i.e. the True, would be if we refused to allow real 
Being to py-ov. As in the Sopfist the possibility of Falsehood, and 
therefore also of Truth, was found to depend on the relative Being 
of Not-being, so in the Politicus we find that we must attribute to the 
Excessive and Defective, the More and Less, rò ayerpov, a similar reality, 
or being, in relation to Due Measure’. 

This theory of the Mean in the Politicus is closely related to the 
doctrine of the Philebus (55 D ff.), and we also find intimations of it in the 
Laws’. 

A summary has already been given (see Append, B, p. 175) of the 
senses in which Plato uses the term pérpoyv. Its primary meaning is 
that of ‘a measure’ or ‘rule,’ i.e. a standard, canon or criterion by which 
to measure things or determine their quantity or amount whether in 
space or in time—extensively or intensively. Thus in ep. 6034 the 
part of the soul which opines mapà ta pérpa is opposed to that which 
opines xard ra peérpa, and it is stated that the part which trusts ‘to 
measure and calculation’ is the best part of the soul—adAd pry ro perp 
ye kal Aoyiop@ moTevov BéAricrov av cin Ths yuxps. And in Laws 
947 A, B it is ordained that the name of the chief priest shall be posted 
up annually to serve as a measure of time—rovvoua ava pacbewv tovtov 
KaT éviavróv, oTws av yiyvnrar pérpov apuiÜp oU Tov Xpovov, €ws av 9 
mots oixyra Similarly in Zim. 39 B the Demiurgus is said to have 
kindled the sun as a light in the heavens “that there might be some 
clear measure (uérpov évapyés tt) of the relative swiftness and slowness 
with which the planets moved in their eight revolutions”—the sun 
serving as the standard of time*. Again, in Zaws 716c we have the 
remarkable expression—o 67 Oeds uiv mávrov xpyparev peérpov àv etg 
padtora, which is clearly meant as a counter-statement to the famous 
phrase of Protagoras and the relativists—avrwv ypynpatwv pérpov avOpw- 
TOS, TÖV pèv ÓvrOV wS ETT TOV dé px Ovrov ws ovk ori (see Theaet. 
152 A ff.). 

In the above passages pérpov has appeared rather as something 
external; an outside standard which acted, we might say, as the *formal 
cause’ of things numerable and measurable. But besides this ‘tran- 
scendent’ sense, ‘Measure’ may also be regarded as an inherent 
quality in things which are said pérpov éxev, owlew, rvyxavew*. And 
in this sense it may appear either (2) simply as * Measure,’ without 
more precise definition, or (4) as the right, Just measure, a fixed and 


1 žb. 284 | B, C Ilórepor ob», kaÜ0ámep év TQ copor mposnvaykásapev elvac TÒ uÀ) Öv, 
..0Ur«w kal viv TÒ TÀÉéov aU kal EXarrov perpynra Tposavaykaoréov *yloyvea 0a uù 
mpàs GAAnAa pdvov GAAd kal Tpós Thy TOD perplou yéveow ; 

3 Laws 788 E, 806 D, 809 D, 810 A, 823 C. 

3 For pérpov Xpóvov cp. Polit. 269 C örav al meploðo rod TpockovTos air 
pér pov ed\jgowow 1769 xp6vov—where the sense is that of a ‘determined sum of years,’ 
and so differs somewhat from that in Zim. 

4 Cp. (ai Téxva) TÒ pérpov swoveat wdvro, ayaa kal Kadda &mepyátorraa. 
Laws 757 A Tos yap avloas rà toa visa ylyvorr’ äv, el ui) TuyXdvor TOU mérpov: 
ib. 846 C, 918 D, 957 A, 959 A, 836 A, 692 A, 848 C pérpos Te Kal dpLOuq iavépes ha. 
The frequency of these mathematical terms in the Zaws should be observed as an 
important link of connection with the Philebus. 
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known quantum. And a third distinction in the use of the term may be 
observed when uérpov denotes the concrete embodiment of ‘ measure,’ 
or identity of the thing measured, as self-measured, with the instrument 
or standard, whether or not further defined as the 7us¢ measure’. 

The function of rà pérpov may be further illustrated by an interesting 
discussion of it in the roth book of Aristotle's MefapAysics?. It is there 
explained that one of the essential meanings of Unity i is to be the 
primary standard of measurement. 76 év and rò pérpov are both indi- 
visible, logically and in concept, at least, if not spatially. And the 
function of uérpov is to enable us to know quantity. We start in know- 
ledge with the unit, and by it we measure and quantify all else. In the 
simplest and most abstract and general case, the object of knowledge is 
merely number—form without content, the base of which is the numerical 
One. Consequently this One is the ultimate principle and the ultimate 
standard, pérpov kai dpyy. And this arithmetical pérpov is the monad. 
But while number is thus the summum genus of the cognisable, its prin- 
ciples are equally applicable to all branches of Science, and to all objects 
which admit of exact determination. It is true that the science of 
arithmetic is the most exact (rò axpiBéorarov, cp. Phileb. 56 Aff.), being 
the most abstract: yet other sciences, such as geometry and physics, 
which deal with spatial dimensions, can borrow its principles (ptpotvras 
TO TOL0U0Tov), and assume an axiomatic unit as pérpov. Whatever the 
hypothetical unit of measurement, to postulate some such jgérpov is 
necessary for every science: we cannot build without a foundation, and 
that foundation or apxý is ro čv and rò pérpov. It is the indispensable 
means of , cognition — xai TOT olovrai eidévat TO Tocóv, orav eidar. i 
TOUTOV TOU pérpov (1053? 7). In practical application it is immaterial 
whether the pérpov is a numerical unit or not (oix aei àà rà api)p €v 
TÒ pérpov, add’ évíore mÀeiw, olov ai Lées vo krÀ., 1053? I 5); ; its logical 
unity it always retains. 

It has been seen that this Unit of measurement is to be primarily 
found as the principle of arithmetical science, whence it pervades the 
methods of all the sciences which deal with objects of spatial extension, 
and with things that can be weighed or measured. But its application 
does not end here: besides sensible form there is logical form, and 
besides the section and division of the mathematician or physicist there 


1 Rep. x. 621A Mer pov pèv oU» TL Too BdaTos wücw davaykaîov elvat mew kTÀ. 
Laws 843 E éàv wh amrodelryn Tò wérpov TOv rod yelrovos xwplwy—i.e. prescribed 
space. 26. 744 E MéTpov Oépevos Simddovov krÀ.—prescribed quantity of goods. 
Tim. 68 B ösov péTpov Scos—of the proportions of ingredients in colours. 

? Ar. Met. I. 1. 1052? 15 ff. 61d xal rò évi elvat...uddora dé TÒ wérpy elvat 

TpÓTQ ékáca Tov y€vovs kal Kupwwrara Tov Trogou.. -- MET pov yap dori @ TÒ woo ov 
yr woKeTac yyvwoxerat 5 Ñ évl 7 dpOug TÒ rocr j 7 oo ov, ò & apıbuòs ãras évi... 
Q TpOTQ Took YtyvwoKeTat, ToUTO avrà ëv’ ded TÒ éy ápiOuo0 apxi) Ñ apOuss. | évreüOev be 
kal év rots GAAots NÉYETAL uérpov TE w Ékaa Tov TpuTw yeyvwoerar, K Kal TO LÉTpov ékáo Tov 
év év uhket, éy mAárei, év Bade, év Bápes, « év Táxet...év Tact 7) robots ber pov kal apxn 
ëv re kal ddvalperor, rel kal év rais ypappais xpávra. ws árTóuo TÜ modtalg. 
wavTaxod yap TÒ uérpov čv re (yroüct kal ddtalperov. Tobro dé rò ám Nov Ñ TQ Taw 
N TQ Too. Ümov uév oüv Soxet wy elvacdgerely Ñ mTpooÓ0ctvat roÜro axptiBes 
TÒ uérpov. Oi TÒ ToU åp uo? áxkp.GécTaTov. Tw yap povdda rıbðéacı mávTQ 
dOualperov. év dé rois ÄANois ij oüv Tat TÒ TotoÜrov kTÀ. 
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is the division and analysis of the logician and dialectician. otrw 87 
TAVTWV pérpov TÒ čv, OTL yvwpilopev é£ wv oTi 7 ovaía SiaipodyTes 7) kara 
TO morov Ù kaTa TO elos (1053? 18 ff.). 

With this passage we must further compare an important reference 
to uérpov in the last book of the AM/efaphysics}. 

Aristotle is there arguing against the view of the Academics that their 
opposite principles are ovaiat, rò év, which is antithetic to drepov or to 
tò TÀjÜos, is not a real substance, he asserts. As it is uérpov, it must be 
mooy TL OF mogor TL, and so it belongs to a subordinate category. Properly 
Unity belongs to the category of quantity as an arithmetical notion ; the 
One being the measure of plurality, and umber being a measured plurality 
or a plurality of definitely determined units. "The unit of measurement 
must in every case be of like kind (ovyyevés) to the plurality or quantum 
which is to be measured, so that the pérpov or čv will vary in nature 
according to circumstances. If we are dealing with men, our measuring- 
unit will be the individual man ; if with horses, the single horse; and 
so On. 

This passage should be compared with the account of 7 apiduqruci 
given in Philebus 56 D,E. There, as we have already seen, the difference 
between the arithmetic of the unlearned differs from that of scientific 
enquirers in the following way : oi uv ydp zov povadas avicous karapıiðpoðv- 
ra, TOV mepi apiÜjóv, otov atpatomeda do kai Bods úo kai dvo Ta a ..kpora.ra. 
7) kal Ta zrayrov péeyiocta’ oi Ò oùk av more avrois avvakoAovÜvjaeuav, ei. pi 
povada povados éxaa Qs Gv uvpiov pndeuiav aAAnV AAAs Siadepovedy Tis 
Once. That is to say, the unit of the scientist is something adsadopov and 
advaiperov, a constant and self-identical monad. It is ro. pérpov for his 
science, whatever that science may be, and it is aimed at by abstraction 
from all varying qualities ; and the axpi@ea of the science depends just 
on this feature, that it uses a uérpov which is abstract, and consequently 
xaÜapov, Béßaiov, capés. And so the ultimate form of all such peérpa, the 
ideal unit of measurement, is the numerical monad. It is the perfect 
type of a fundamental and primary scientific notion. 

And thus we get at the point of view which enables us to see how » 
perpygruaj was for Plato the ultimate, most generic, paradigm of the 
sciences ; how its dual principles rò év and ro zAijüos stood to him for 
the ultimate opposites, so that from them are derived the dual principles 
which pervade all secondary and more concrete branches of philosophy; 


1 Ar. Met. N. 1. 1087? 33 ff. rò © êv Ti uér pov cnualva, $avepóv. Kal év mavrl 
éorl re Erepov vroxeluevov, olov év apuovia Slects...xai xara márrwv dé Tov avrdov Tpómov, 
év èv Tots wotots wordy TL, Èv Oe Tots mosoîs TocÓv Tı (kal ddialperoy TÒ uérpov, 
TÒ pev Kara TÒ elos TÒ 5é mpòs THY aloOnow) ws oùk byTos Twos TOU évds Kad’ avrà oùclas 
onpalver yap TÒ év Sri pérpov rrAHOous rivds, ald dprOpes Ere wAHOos 
pepneTpuuévovr kal TÀ7200s pérpwv. ò kal eddAdyws oùk Eare TÒ Ev ápiOpnós: 
ovdé yap TÒ pérpov uérpa, GAN’ apxh kal rò wérpov kal rà Ev. det Ó alel rd aùró 
Tt Umdpxew Tct. TÒ uérpov, olov el im mos TÒ uéTpov Urrovs, kai el dvOpwros dvOpwrous. 
el 5’ dvOpwros kal Urmros kal Oebs, (or lows, kal ò dpOuos adrwr rrat Spa. 

Cp. I. 1. 1053? 24 ff. alel è cuyyeves Td uérpov^ ueycÜOv uév yàp ué-yc0os, kal 
kaĝ’ ÉxacTov jwükovs jwijkos...j.ovdücv povds. oŬTw yap det AauBdvew, GAN’ ox Bre 
åpiO uav dprOuss...dorep el povddwy povddas diwoee uérpov ad\d\a wh povdda’ 6 ©’ 
apcOudos wrANGos povddwy. 
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and how the form and method of mathematics came to be regarded as 
the fundamental form and method of all correct thinking, of all exact 
knowledge. o Oeos yewmerpet, and the philosopher, with whatever par- 
ticular branch of thought concerned, must likewise geometrize. 

It will thus be seen that the PAilebus aims at establishing a 


. mathematice-scientific method which will apply to all branches of 


"knowledge—to ethics and aesthetics amongst others. Qua sciences 
their objects must be mathematically determinable. 

And in this connection attention may be called to yet another passage 
in the Metaphysics, where the claim of mathematicians that their objects 
are the Good and the Beautiful is vindicated. 

The geometer, Aristotle says, in dealing with objects makes ab- 
straction of all qualities except that of space-dimension, which forms 
his proper object. He deals, for example, with a man, not gua man, but 
qua solid. And the objects of his science are óvra. If we distinguish 
the Beautiful, as that which belongs both to motionless objects and 
to matters of practice, from the Good which belongs only to the latter, 
then it will be false to assert that the mathematical sciences are con- 
cerned with neither of these two subjects’. For though these sciences 
do not particularly, expressly, and directly deal with the Beautiful or 
Good as such, yet at least in their method and results they exhibit the 
Beautiful. For the main forms or divisions of the Beautiful are order, 
symmetry, and determination or the definite ; and it is these especially 
that mathematics exhibits and demonstrates. If, then, these qualities are 
causative of what is Beautiful and Good, the dignity of mathematical 
science is sufficiently assured. 

The blasphemers against mathematics here alluded to were most 
probably the Cyrenaics’; and it is also against the Cyrenaic doctrine, in 
regard to ethics, that the PAzlebus is largely directed. This makes the 
deliverance of Aristotle doubly striking, constituting, as it does, a defence 
of the point of view of our dialogue. But it should be noted that Aristotle 
himself carefully insists on the need of distinguishing ethics from 
mathematics’. 


1 Ar. Met. M. 3. 1078? 31 ff. éwet è rò d-yadv kal TÒ xaddv Érepov (TÒ uév yap alel 
èv mpdter, Tò 06 xaddv kal èv rois dxwhros), ol $áa kovres oùĝèv Aévew Tas wad7y- 
paTukàs émio rjuas wept karod Hayadod Pevdovrar. Néyovci yap kal Óewvbovot 
páNaTa* ov yap el ui) dvoudfouct, rà Ò’ Epya kal rods Adyous Secxvydovarw, od Aévyovat Tepl 
auray. ToU dé kahot péytora eln Táıs kal svuperpla kal rd wpropévoy, 
å wddtora Sexviovow al padnuarixal émiorjua. Kal éwel ye woddGv atria $alverai 
ravra...d7Xov dre Né-youey áv kal rj» rovatryy alrlay thy ws Td Kaddv alriov rpómov Twá. 
Cp. next note. 

2 Met. B. 2. 996? 32 ff. dere bd raüra ry codicradyv rwés olov ’Aplorimmos 
mpoemnAdriġev auras [sc. tas padnuarixds Téxvas]. év èv yap rats dANous TéXvaus, 
kal rais Bavatoos, olov v rexrovexy kal oxurixy, Our. BéNrtov Ñ xeipov Névyeo0a« wavra, 
Tas è pabnuarixas ovdéva Toucia 0a. Abyov Tepl ayabav kal kaküv. 

3 Met. B. 2. 996 21 ff., which is scarcely consistent with M. 1078 31 ff. cited above. 
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The term ¿ruth admits of a certain ambiguity of meaning which it is 
well to bear in mind. For it may be used either in an odjective or ina 
subjective sense—that is, we may predicate truth either of an external 
object, as when we speak of ‘a true friend,’ ‘a true mountain,’ ‘true 
blue,’ and the like, or of the inner content of our own minds, true 
notions, true opinions, and so forth. In the first sense, accordingly, we 
can substitute for the word ‘true’ other words such as ‘genuine,’ ‘sincere,’ 
‘real’? And so too we find in Plato the term aAqys or aAq0wos joined 
to the practically synonymous terms ázAoós, kaÜapós, d wv. Thus in Reb. 
Il. 382 E he speaks of God as kop atAodv Kai adnOés év te Epyw xoi 
èv Aoyw, and in the Philebus we have seen certain wóovaí described as 
at once xafapai and aàņĝeîs. 

Now when a thing is judged to be true in this objective sense, it 
can only be so as an object of perception to an intelligence capable of 
forming such a judgment, an intelligence which can compare the ap- 
pearance of the thing with its reality and pronounce them in agreement. 
In other words, an object is judged to be £rue when it corresponds to 
its 7dea, its essence, its ré éore; and in Plato's opinion the Ideas alone 
are entirely true, combining aAs0«dv re kai rò ov. But together with 
this perfect truth, the Ideas as óvrws ovra have absolute Being, and for 
that they are not dependent upon subjective cognition. And in this 
point we see the distinction which, in strictness, is to be drawn between 
76 aÀ«0és and rò òv; for though both may be predicated alike of a true 
object, yet they differ i in this, that, while 76 ov states self-subsistent reality, 
To adnOés suggests the relation of the real object to an intelligent subject, 
though this subject need not necessarily be conceived as a particular or 
individual mind. 

Objective truth, or reality, may be negatively defined as the opposite 
of phenomenality: the real thing is set over against its mere appearance, 
reflection, image or shadow. So in Rep. x. 596 D Socrates says :— 
* You will soon see how you can make a new heaven and a new earth 
of your own, if you will only take a rror and carry it about with you 
everywhere; before long you will make a sun and moon and stars and 
earth, you will make all kinds of animals, including your own self, besides 
vessels, and plants, and everything else." ‘ Yes," is the reply, “in ap- 
pearance, but not existent in truth, of course" (pawópeva, od pévrou óvra 
yé mov Tj aÀAx0«íq). With which we may compare a similar passage in 
the Sophist', where true being (tò aAugwóv ovrws ov) is contrasted with its 


1 Soph. 240 A, B rl dara, @ £éve, etówAX ov ay paîuev elvai TM» ye TÒ wpds Tad7- 
0u.vàv apwporwuévov Erepov TOLOÜTOV ; “Erepoy óe Né-yets Toroîrov adn Oey dy, 7 éri riv 
TÒ To.obrov elmes; Ovdapds adn Ody ye AN éowós uév. "Apa TÒ drAnOvdv ÓvT ws ôv 
Aéyo. Ores. Tl dé; rò uh adnOuwdv ap’ évavriov ddnBois; Tl uv; Ok Üvrws [ovK] ôv 
dpa Aéyers TÒ éoi Kós, drep aurd ye ina adnOevor épeis. ANN? gore ye PI TWS. Odrou 
aAnOws ye, pns- Ov yàp oUv* arMjv y’ elkùv Üvros. Ouk dv dpa ovk Üvrws écriv Üvrws Hv 
Aéyouev elxdva; Cp. Tim. 52 C. 
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copy (Tò 7pós raÀq0wóv adwpowwpeévov), The original model, or Idea, is 
óvros ðv, while the copy, as other than its model, and falling short of 
perfect truth, or true Being, is in so far uù ov, or non-ent. But this 
non-entity of the copy is not absolute non-entity: rò oix dv gor, the 
non-ent zs: its non-being is only relatíve, as compared with the absolute 
Being of its Idea. Or, to change the terms, while the Idea is absolutely 
frue to its own essential notion, since it zs just that notion, the particular 
which corresponds to, or * partakes of,’ it is zof-true (or false) just in so 
far as it differs from the Idea and fails to exactly represent that essential 
notion which is its truth. And it is to this, at first sight paradoxical, 
determination of the Being of Non-being that Plato owes his explanation 
of the possibility of falsehood in opinion or statement,—or, as we might 
phrase it, of the truth of non-truth. The problem of false opinion is 
treated at length in the ZZeaefefus, and more shortly also in the Philebus 
itself; but as it falls under the other (subjective) side of aA7Oea, it does 
not call for further consideration here. 

The passages above quoted sufficiently illustrate the closeness of 
the connection between aAÀx0e«a, as objective, and ovcia in Platonic 
terminology. But there is another passage in the Republic which 
deserves notice as especially illustrative of the Philebus. 

In Ae. 1X. 583 B ff. two kinds of pleasure are distinguished— that 
of the good and wise man, and that of the ignorant and vicious. Of 
these the first is Zrue and pure, while the second, being merely absence 
from pain, is untrue and unreal, a mere simulacrum or fallacious appear- 
ance of the true emotion. For the false pleasure is that which is 
correlative to pain, and involved in a mixed state of alternating 
sensations. But the true pleasure is that which attaches to true Being 
through the increase of its being—it is the process which is zAypwors 
TOv padAdov Ovrov. So that t Pleasure i is judged to be more or less frye, 
le. more or less real and genuine, according as the subject who feels 


it is more or less true (i.e. the function to which it accrues higher or 


lower, such as that. of vois or. of Oupds), and according as the object which 
-causes it is more or less true. Which practically amounts to saying that 


the truest pleasure is that attendant on pure intellectual functioning, and 
that other pleasures are the truer the more nearly they approach to this, 
or the less they involve of corporeal or nervous excitation and sensation. 
Another way of stating the same difference is to say that the true pleasure 
is the pure pleasure, that which is unmixed with its opposite, pain. 
Pleasure is ‘rue when it is what it pretends to be, and what it ought to 
be, as judged by the ideal standard or by the definition which the philo- 
sopher would frame of it (ws dv 6 Ppovyos opícevev, as Aristotle puts it). 
Just as the colour white is the more really and truly white, or that which 
it is, the less it contains admixture of black or blue or other colour—so 
pleasure is then most ¢vz/y pleasure when it is least adulterated by con- 
trary feelings. Hence rò adn@és is identical here, as describing intensive 
quality, with rò xaOapov, 76 eiAwpwés, TÒ dpukrov, TÒ kaĝ’ avro. 


t 


! Cp. Phil. 53 A, 89 C: Rep. 583 B ovóé wavarnOhs srw Ù Tav áANwv Hoovy 
why THs ToU $poviuov cube kaÜapá, GAN’ Eoxtaypagynpméevy Tis. 584A ovk Eoi 
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Objective ¢ruth, then, may be defined as purity and self-identity ; and 
SO, as we have seen in the Philebus (59 C), the object of pure cognition 
(ro re BéBatov kai Tò kaÜapov xai vc aXyÜés kai 6 y AMéyopev eiduxpivés) 
is pure and eternally self-identical (epi ra aei kara Ta avrà acaíros d pix- 
Totata Éxovra) Similarly in the PAZaedo! it is shown that for pure in- 
tellectual apprehension of an object it is necessary that it should be 
viewed as it is zz 1Zse//, cleared from all admixture of what is other than 
itself, and necessary also that the intellect which apprehends, no less 
than its object, should be pure, selfidentical, and free from sense- 
disturbance. And a little further on (67 4, B) the same notion of the 
equivalence of truth with purity and self-identity is again repeated— 
yvocojeÜ0a 80 pôv abróv wav TÓ ciAukpivés*?  robro Ò écriv iows TO 
adyOés: pn kabap yàp kaÜapo éparrecbar px) ob Üceuvrov ].— And this 
property of purity and self-identity belongs especially to Ideal essence, 
whence the well-known formula a?ró ô écrw (toov xrA.)—the Ideas being 
ols êrıoppayıčópeða trodro 0 gore (Phaedo 15 D)’. 

In contrast to true Being, or the intelligible object, we have the 
sensible or apparent object, the phenomenon. Everything in its particu- 
larity, as an object of sense, and so in space and time, is so far not pure 
but mixed being (ovyxexupévov tı), admitting of opposite predicates 
according to the manner in which it affects the sense. If we see a house 
at a distance it may appear small, while if seen close it is large; if we 
put a stick under water it looks crooked, though when taken out it is 
seen to be quite straight, and so on*. In other words, phenomena, or 
sensible objects, are as such purely relative—7d aicOyrd are mpos Tu 

But we must notice here that these dawdpeva or aicOyra include not 
merely those which possess extension in space but also those which are 
imtensive—i.e. objects of the senses regarded in qualitative rather than 
quantitative aspect, such as hot and cold, hard and soft, white and 
black. 

A thing, then, may be either phenomenal or noumenal, sensible or 
ideal, false or true. "That is, with regard to a special object, the judg- 
ment of the percipient subject concerning it may be correct or incorrect, 


dpa TOUTO, d\Aa palverat, nv ô eye, mapa. TÒ ddyewdy 75d kal mapa TÒ 760 Gd-yewdy 
rére Ù hovxla, kal ovdéev Uytés ToóTUP TOY $avTacpuáT wr mpòs horis &áAfjOecav, 
GANG yonrela Tis. 584 C un dpa mevdupeba kabapàv nooviy elvai Ti» Avwys åraayńv. 
585 D, E ei &pa rd wAnpotoba Trev pices xpoonkéyTwy T7600 éort, TÒ TQ ÜvTL kal TOY 
OvTwy mwAnpovmevov Badov wadrov OvTws T€ kal &Aq0ccTépuos xalpew av moroi 
Hovy arAnGet, rò è rdv Arrov Oyrwy peraħaußávov qrróv re dv adnOas kal 
BeBalws wAnpotro kal dricrorépas av jovis kal Arrov ddnGois peraAaufávo:. 
586 B áváykm xal ovais Evvetvac pepiypévais Ajmaus, eldWAots THs áAmOovus 
q00víjs kal éc kia ypaónpuévais KTA. 

1 Phaedo 65 E "Ap! oùv éxeivos dv Toro (sc. TÒ Savona avuro ÉxacTor, Tepl od 
okore?) wojoee kadapwrara, Sores dre uddtora aùr Ty Scavola toc ép Exacrov 

pare Thv yu mapariOduevos èv rq Siavoeioba ure rida AdrAnv aloOnow épérAxwv pde- 

play perà Tod Noyiopoð GAN aùr) kað’ adrhy elAcKpevet TH Stavola xpwmevos avrd 
kaĝ’ abTÓ clNukpivés Ékao Tov Èmixepo? Onpevey Trav ÜvTwv KTA. 

2 For eDukpiwés, cp. Teichmüller, Neue Stud. 1. pp. 108 ff. 

3 For full discussion and exx. of this term, see Peiper's Ontol. Plat. pp. 38 ff. 

* Cp. Rep. X. 598 A: 602 C radréy mov quip ué-yeÜos èyyúbev re kal móppwðev dd 
Ths Oyews oùk losov $alverai, ov ydp, krÀ.: Soph. 235 Esqq : PAileb. 38 C, etc. 
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true or false. But when we affirm that any such judgment is true 
or false—meaning thereby that it does or does not correctly repre- 
sent the real or actual nature of the object—we imply the possession of 
a criterion of truth. For unless we have a definite standard whereby to 
measure such a judgment, it is clear that we have no sufficient ground 
for pronouncing it right or wrong. And in the case of a judgment con- 
cerning any object, the standard whereby to measure its correctness can 
only be the £rue form, or essence, of the object itself. So that the 
object, if it is to be an element in a judgment,—and if, therefore, it can 
bear the predicates ‘true’ and ‘false’-—must be both determinable and 
determined, in other words measurable and measured. And in so far 
as it is thus measurable, or capable of definite and precise determination, 
quantitative or qualitative, extensive or intensive, in so far does the 
object become an émioryrov, an object of scientific knowledge. And 
conversely, in as far as the object is éruornrév and scientifically quantified, 
in so far can we predicate of it ruth. For a thing is aÀy0és when it is 
what it zs, when it expresses its own proper rí éori or otboía—which can 
only be determined by the scientific process of measurement. Now this 
process of measurement is the bridge between the pawópevov and the 
vonrov, and it is the means for converting the mere sense-presentation 
into the intelligible determinate object. It is a process at once mathe- 
matical and logical, common to both dpiOunrucy and diaXrextixy. Accord- 
ingly we find in Plato that the apparent chasm between the objects of 
sense and the objects of intelligence is bridged over by the help of 
dialectic and by that of mathematical science, with their apparatus of 
inductive and deductive methods, definition and division, generalisation 
and classification. They help us to attain to aAxeui re xal TO Ov. 

The Platonic use of the term aAx0eu. may be illustrated by a reference 
to its etymological value. aàņĝýs is compounded of a privative + * Alos 
(as acbevys fr. a+ aÜévos, axndys fr. a + kij9os, arapßýs, etc.). * Xifos (Doric 
AáÜos, cp. Theocr. 23. 24) means ‘oblivion,’ ‘ forgetting,’ ‘concealing’ ; 
the weak stem Aad appears in AaOpy, ‘in concealment,’ AavÜavo, etc. It 
implies also :z¢ention or design in the act of concealment: cp. Hom. ZX. r1. 
515 ô é fou rapeAé£aro Aabpy: ib. xv. 430, etc. So adyOys yuvy, V. XII. 
433, means an ‘honest woman,’ one who hides nothing: and aÀy0éa 
pv@noacGa and similar formulae (74 vi. 382; XIV. 125, etc.) mean 
‘frank and candid speech, in which there is no arrière-pensée, nothing 
kept back or concealed. 

Thus the notion of Truth among the Greeks was originally a negative 
notion; instead of regarding the false as the ‘untrue,’ they spoke of the 
true as the ‘unfalse,’ the ‘unhidden.’ According to the Greek view, 
the True is that which is not put or kept out of sight, but is a/ways 
present to view for the mind’s eye. It is the *unforgotten, the 2er- 
manent content of memory. It is in this sense that Aristotle (E/A. Mic. 
Z. 5. 1140> 26 ff.) characterises dpóvgo:, or moral sense, as adnOys 
although it deals with particulars: compare wor’ avayky mv ppdvyow é£w 
eva, peta Adyou aà wept ta avÜporrwa. dayaĝðà mpaxtixyy (1140? 20) 
with 7 re yap Sofa mepi rò evdexopevov dAXos éxew Kai Ņ Ppovnots. | aAAd 
pny ovd ets peta Adyou povov: onpetov © ore AGON THs pèv Torys eus 
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ért, ppovjocews 9. ovK éorwv. The practical truth which thus belongs to 
ppovnors as opposed to ddga (though in ¢heoretic aspect both are akin) is 
due to the character of permanence (S«Ba:drys) as opposed to transience 
(Ax09) which it possesses. As Teichmüller (Veuve Studien, 111. p. 237) 
well puts it: “ Die bloss theoretische Meinung nämlich braucht keine 
feste Basis zu haben und es ist ihr darum charakteristisch, dass sie un- 
beständig und nicht fest (uovuxov, BéBaov) ist; wir können desshalb 
frühere Meinungen vergessen und andere annehmen. Die Lebensweis- 
heit ($póvqgous) aber ruht als Resultat auf unserem ganzen sittlichen 
Leben." In similar terms we find Aristotle, in EA. Nic. A. 11, insisting 
on the stability and constancy of moral virtue by the use of the expressions 
BéBaxov, Móvusov, Cvvexés, dei dia Riou, and considering. this permanence 
as consisting in ‘unforgettability,’ ro wy yiveoOar mep adras An Onv. 

In confirmation of the above explanation of the meaning of this 
term I may adduce the authority of Schneider (Die /deenlehre in PI. 
Phil. p. 17): “Was ist Plato Wahrheit im metaphysischen Sinne? Es 
muss festgehalten werden, dass es sich durchaus nicht um die subjektive 
Wahrheit handelt, d. h. um die Wahrheit, die in der Uebereinstimmung 
des denkenden Subjekts mit dem gedachten Objekte besteht, sondern 
um eine rein objektive Wahrheit, um die Wahrheit in den Gegenstan- 
den selbst, ganz abgesehen davon, ob sie gedacht werden oder nicht.” 
In support of this he cites the account of White in 53 A, and argues that 
* diese objektive Wahrheit auf der Reinheit des Gegenstandes beruht, 
auf dem Freisein von aller fremdartigen Beimischung, und also in dem 
Freisein von innerem Widerspruche besteht, oder positiv ausgedrückt, 
in der inneren Einheit....Die meisten Gegenstánde aber sind zusammen- 
gesetzter, oder um mit Plato zu reden, gemischter Natur, und bei diesen 
besteht die Wahrheit nicht in der absoluten Einfachheit, sondern in der 
Harmonie der Theile untereinander." 

Trendelenburg’s view of the matter is also worth citing (De PI. 
Phil. Cons. p. 14): “veritas est duplex, vel cognitio quae cum rei 
natura consentit, vel natura quae ipsius rei rationibus et notioni ita 
respondet, ut id sit, quod esse debeat. Illa quidem vi animo (Meno 
86 B, Phaedo 65 8; Ar. Met. 0. 10), hac rebus (Rep. v. 508 D) veritatem 
vindices; illa e.g. trianguli veritatem pronuntiabis, si ut est in rerum 
natura, ita intellexeris; hac, si quod tale est, quale ex naturae ne- 
cessitate esse debet, ut trianguli rationi et legibus satisfaciat. In illa 
perceptio ad rei, qualis est, statum tanquam ad regulam refertur ; nihil 
enim aliud egeris, nisi ut rem cogitatione exaeques. Haec altior est; 
etenim ex rei specie et forma, qualis menti informata rebus exemplar 
est, causam repetit et ipsi rei legem imponit. Quodsi Platonis formula 
uti volueris, qualis in ipso Philebo (54 A) illustratur, rebus veritatem tum 
tribues, quum ipsarum yéveris oùrias perexe.” “Primam hanc rerum 
veritatem altera cognitionis sequitur ; res enim, nisi ipsis veritas et ratio 
inesset, hominem plane deciperent. Cognitionis veritas nihil est nisi 
rerum veritatis simulacrum.” 

Similarly Hirzel states: “duas veritatis esse notiones ex ipso Philebo 
apparet. Ita, p. 51 B, voluptates appellantur verae quae ipsam volup- 
tatis naturam quam accuratissime exprimunt. Similiter autem cognitio 
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alicujus rei vera dicitur esse si ejus naturam probe perspexit. Atqui 
ipsa natura quam modo dixi a Platone cogitatur idea rei esse. Utroque 
igitur loco inter se collato facile intellegimus et res et cognitiones veras 
esse eas quae sempiternas illas species aliquo modo repraesentant ” 
(p. 53). 

d remarks already made on the Platonic use of the term aA»geua 
may help to obviate one of the difficulties raised by ‘chorizontic’ critics 
of the Philebus. It is alleged, for example, by Dr F. Horn (Platon- 
studien, pp. 382, 3)', that it is absurd and unplatonic to classify pleasure 
with mental concepts as ‘true’ and ‘false.’ For while the concept 
implies an object, in pleasure there is no such contrast of the external 
and internal. Further, the pleasure of hope is just as much Pleasure 
when the hope is ill-founded, or due to false opinion, as when it is 
well-founded and based on right opinion. So that, Horn argues, this 
theory is not true Platonism, but rather anti-Protagoreanism: “dem 
extremen Subjektivismus wird ein ebenso extremer und gewaltsamer 
Objektivismus entgegengestellt.” And he quotes approvingly the remark 
of Grote (Plato 111. p. 391): “In my judgment this is one main defect 
pervading the Platonic ZAzebus...the violent pressure employed to force 
Pleasures and Pains into the same classifying framework as cognitive 
Beliefs—the true and the false.” 

But, surely, in such criticism as this we may discover a considerable 
ignorance of Platonism. For “ Plato's explanation of the terms (37 a— 
39 E),” as Dr Maguire rightly contends, “is clear and justifiable: the 
pleasures, as actually experienced, cannot be false, but may attract that 
predicate when examined by the light of further experience.” It is useless 
to say that the term ‘truth’ ought to be confined to purely logical rela- 
tions, and is inapplicable to such subjects as pleasure and pain. It may 
indeed be convenient for scientific purposes so to confine the use of the 
term; but the fact remains that Plato did not so confine it. This is 
sufficiently obvious from the PAz/ebus itself, as well as from the passages 
already quoted from the gth book of the Republic; besides being probable 


1 ** Die Votstellung ist ihrem Wesen nach...das Seelenbild eines Gegenstandes und 
muss daher wie jedes andere Bild mit seinem Gegenstande entweder übereinstimmen 
oder nicht übereinstimmen, d. h. sie muss wahr oder falsch sein. Das Wesen der 
Lust aber besteht nicht darin das Bild eines Gegenstandes zu entwerfen und darum 
kann bei ihr die Frage ob sie wahr oder falsch ist nicht gestellt werden....Die 
Behauptung der Analogie zwischen Lust und Vorstellung ist demnach unhaltbar." 

Similarly Jowett (Introd. to PAz/ed. p. 138): “It is difficult to acquit Plato of being 
a tyro in dialectics, when he overlooks such a distinction as that between the pleasures 
and the erroneous opinions, whether arising out of the illusion of distance or not, on which 
they are founded." ,,** The comparison of pleasure and knowledge is really a compari- 
son of two elements which have no common measure, and which cannot be excluded 
from each other." Huit allows that the language of P. is ** psychologiquement in- 
exact," and so too Apelt. Maguire defends P. thus: ‘‘ Plato’s Ethics are rational and 
not sentimental; it is, therefore, not inappropriate to apply such terms to Pleasure 
and Pain, and thus force us to see that the Reason or Intellect is the ultimate judge of 
human feeling and conduct....If 7d $auwónevovr d-ya8óv be that which, on the moment 
of impression, presents characteristics from which we call the object dya@év, and after- 
wards that predicate is at variance with experience, why can we not, mutatis mutandis, 
apply the same process to rà 760? Unless heterogeneous predicates be applicable to 
pleasures, Ethic is impossible.” 
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à priori, when we consider the unifying tendency of all Plato's philosophy. 
Physics and metaphysics, ethics and logic,—he aimed at comprising them 
all in a single network of thought, at finding for them all, as it were, a 
common denominator. 

Moreover, Plato would have been slow to admit the postulate of his 
critics, that Pleasure is purely subjective, and so cannot admit of such 
predicates as ‘good’ and ‘bad, ‘true’ and ‘false.’ 

Is it Platonic, in fact, to call anything ‘merely subjective’? Are 
not all things ultimately measurable by God, zavrev xpnparwv pérpor ? 
Are not all things intelligible to Absolute Reason? But apart from the 
general question, in so far as 5óovy is capable of definition and de- 
termination as wAypwors Or as yéveatws or as a species of drepov, it may 
become in so far an object of knowledge: and in so far as it becomes 
an object of knowledge, and an object of philosophic discussion, in so 
far does it cease to be purely subjective. ‘That is to say, the various 
states of consciousness known as pleasurable or the reverse can be 
experimentally determined and classified; and the causes also which 
produce them can be likewise determined. We can distinguish between 
a mixed state which involves both the opposite feelings at once, and 
a pure state either of pleasure or of pain ; and we can distinguish, also, 
an intermediate or mean state which is the dead point in feeling or point 
of equilibrium between the two opposites. 

In other words, there is such a thing as a science of psychology, 
which determines correctly psychic phenomena, just as mathematics 
or natural science determines correctly the phenomena of external 
nature. And in both cases the experience of the ŝndividual, which 
forms purely subjective feeling or opinion, needs to be corrected by 
reference to the knowledge of the scientist. 

Pleasure is not uncaused, and therefore, we may argue, it is more 
than mere subjective affection. It is an element zz consciousness, and 
therefore Plato insists on qualifying or quantifying it, according to that 
function of the soul’s life to which it attaches. And he finds the true 


doctrine of pleasure to be this—that the higher the function, the purer 


is the attendant pleasure; and if purer, then ¿ruer ; for what is pure in 
quality is thereby ztse/f, the expression of its own essence, or of its own 
ich is only another way of saying that it is true, in the objective 
sense of the term. And. when he speaks of false pleasure he is not 
thinking of the subject of the feeling, but regarding it from the Ideal 
point of view, the point of view of philosophy: from this point of view 
it is seen that pleasure and pain are two opposite processes (drepa), 
which meet, as it were, in a middle point, which is the normal state 
(werpioryns), wherein both disappear; the excess of consciousness above 
this point is pleasure, the defect pain. And as most pleasures or pains 

involve reactions (like the swing of a pendulum), most are impure, or] 
f 





so false; and the truly desirable state is the mean, or the position o 
equilibrium and rest. 

One or two other difficulties, besides this regarding False Pleasure, 
have been found in the PAzlebus, which the above observations regarding 
Plato's notion of 76 aàņĝés may help to explain. 
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With reference to the passage 64 B (à ph pifopev ddyOerav, oùk av 
vore TOUTO aAyOus yiyvorTo ovd av yevop.evov ein), one of the critics already 
alluded to, Dr Horn, indulges in the following severe strictures :—“ Diese 
Wendung ist eine der überraschendsten im ganzen Philebos. Denn wir 
haben in der Mischung bereits wahre Erkenntniss und wahre Lust, sie 
muss also Wahrheit enthalten, schon bevor ihr diese als besonderer 
Bestandteil zugesetzt wird, und diess kann um so weniger zweifelhaft 
sein, als fast unmittelbar nachher (p. 65 D) erklárt wird, die Erkenntniss 
sei * Entweder ganz dasselbe wie die Wahrheit oder ihr doch unter allen 
am áhnlichsten und das wahrste. Wir stehen demnach hier vor ener 
jener Unbegreiflichkeiten, welche von da ab bis zum Schlusse des Werkes 
sich in rascher Folge hàufen" (P/atonstudien, P- 398). 

But it is by no means clear that there is any absurdity or incon- 
sistency in the introduction of aA50eu here. On the contrary, we may 
well contend that this procedure is entirely ‘begreiflich,’ and that Horn’s 
objection rests wholly on a misunderstanding of the passage in question 
—or rather, we might say, on his misunderstanding of the entire dialogue. 
It is quite true that already pleasures and sciences had been ranked in 
order of truth as elements for the mixture; but it is one thing to have 
the constituent elements ddyOy (or axpiBy and xafapa) and quite another 
to have truth in the mixture itself as a process, or in the pepeypeévov as 
resultant and final product. We must distinguish the three distinct 
stages: (1) where the elements é£ ðv, or materials, are still regarded as 
separate, each having an aAÀx6«a, i.e. ideality, purity, or exactitude of its 
own; (2) where the two elements are already eing brought together, 
and the combination is in 5zocess of taking place, during which dàýĝea 
consists in correct artistic treatment, in due measure of combination 
with regard.to the elôos, mapábecypa, or final cause; and (3) where the 
process is finally completed, and rò peprypevoy is a finished product, the 
aAxÜea of which resides in its symmetry and beauty, that is in its exact 
correspondence to its Ideal archetype. 

Yet another problem with regard to the ‘Truth’ of the Philebus 
remains for solution. How is it that in the final list of goods, as set 
forth in 664 ff, no mention is made of the all-important aAs8ea? 
“Wo ist in derselben, muss man vor allem fragen, die Wahrheit 
geblieben, auf deren besonderer Beimischung Sokrates mit solchem 
Nachdruck bestanden hat? Da Sokrates in seine Liste sowol die 
Bestandteile als die Eigenschaften der Mischung aufnimmt und da 
er überdiess vorher die Wahrheit sowol unter jenen wie unter diesen 
ae hat, ist das Fehlen derselben in der Liste unerklarlich” (Hom, 
P. 402 

Various attempts have been made to explain its absence. Thus 
Zeller (Phil. d. Gr. 11. 1. ed. 4, P- 874 A 5) places truth in the first grade, 
quoting 64 D to show that perpov is ** noch genauer als die Vereinigung 
von xaAAos, Eupperpia und aàX5eus beschrieben." But, as Horn rightly 
remarks (oc. cit.), it was not pérpov but rayaĝóv that was equated to this 
triad. Susemihl takes a similar view to Zeller, observing that the first 
ranks contains “die ewige ideale Natur überhaupt, in welcher denn 
allerdings auch die Wahrheit und sie vor allem inbegriffen sei” (Genet. 
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Entw. d. pl. Phil. 11. 1. p. 52). Schleiermacher, on the other hand (11. 
lil. p. 89), places truth in the third rank, with vots kai $póvyois, alleging 
that * der Geist als der einzige Ort der Wahrheit den Dingen erst die 
Realitàt zubringt." So too Steinhart would find truth in the third 
class, on the ground that Reason is here put in the place of Truth, since 
Reason is “das Vermögen die Wahrheit zu erkennen," and since ob- 
jective truth when known becomes thus, as it were, subjectified*. 

This whole discussion seems to rest on ambiguity of language and 
confusion of thought. What ade is it that the commentators wish 
to find mentioned? Is it odjective truth, i.e. exact conformation to the 
eldos on the part of a natural existence? Or is it subjective truth, i.e. 
agreement of the mental presentation with its object? Is it to be 
discovered in the human good as a composite whole, puxros Bios,—or 
in any of the elements of that whole, or as a separate element of that 
whole? Or is it to be found as a separate cause of the Good? Where 
and how and why do they seek for it?? Until we have our notions 
clear on these points it seems vain either to pose the problem or to 
attempt its answer. 

To me the meaning and intention of the omission appears quite 
clear. The final determination is this (see pp. 173—4, above)—the 
(human) Good, as a composite whole, has been found to contain (as 
conditions or causes) measure and proportion, and (as elements) reason, 
knowledge etc. The first two grades—as the text itself shows if rightly 
interpreted (see p. 153, n.)—contain mention not of constituent factors 
but of conditions or formal causes ; the elements themselves being first 
brought in with the third group, voðs xai $póvgous, which is thus the 
first in order of merit or value, as the tenor of the whole argument 
from first to last shows. And as an element itself (64 B), aÀAs0eu may 
be regarded in the sudjective aspect as identical with vo?s, or at least 
implicit therein. But in its objective aspect, connoting the Ideality of 


1 Similarly Trendel. p. 20: ** Adest enim veritas dum verba ór. T. x. v., dtdcov 
npicda pvow recte expenderis." See also Append. B, pp. 170 ff.; and cp. Schneider 
op. cit. p. 20: ‘So ruht die Schönheit einmal auf der Wahrheit und zweitens auf dem 
Maasse;...die Wahrheit aber beruht auf der inneren Einheit, und wo eine Mehrheit 
von Theilen vorhanden ist, beruht diese Einheit wesentlich auf Maass und Ebenmaass 
So bildet das Maass das Fundament von diesen Dreien...das Hauptmerkmal der Idee 
des Guten." 

2 Pleased with this diversity of opinion, Horn remarks: ** Alle diese mühseligen 
Erklárungsversuche beweisen nur, was ohnehin keines Beweises bedarf : dass Sokrates 
die Wahrheit in der Schlussaufzáhlung einfach ausgelassen hat" (op. cit. p. 402, n.). 
But see Apelt's reply in Arch. Gesch. Phil. 1x. 1: “ Meines Erachtens gehört die 
d7Gea, gemäss ihrem teils objectiven, teils subjectiven Charakter, ebenso zur 
ersten wie zur dritten Stufe, und konnte eben darum nicht einer einzelnen zugewiesen 
werden." This seems to approximate to what I take to be the right view of the 
matter. 

3 Thus Hirzel maintains that the truth of 64 B is that “quae speciem externam 
sibi contrariam habet neque illam qua quid cum idea aliqua convenire designatur ”; 
hence ‘‘de veritate constat eam non pro bono sed pro summi boni aliqua causa 
habendam esse”: whereas “qui veritatem interpretati sunt de statu cum ideis con- 
gruente quique omnes ideas propter sempiternam earum naturam a Philebi auctore 
pro bonis haberi putarunt ei sane debebunt quaecunque res ad ideae similitudinem facta 
erit eam bonam existimare " (pp. 58—9). 
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the real, Truth attaches both to each constituent of the Mixture and to 
the Mixture as a whole. Hence if we are right in understanding diðos 
¢vors of the Good as a complex totality, it involves dA7Gea : to be a 

is to be a-Ay6ys. And so we will assent to Trendelenburg’s view that 
objective Truth (aeterna ideae necessitas, nascendi et occidendi muta- 
tioni non obnoxia) is involved in the statement as to the eternal dvors. 

Closely connected with the notion of aAs6«a, in Platonic usage, is 
that of ovela. 

The terms 70 ov, oveía, elvac admit of various shades of meaning. 
Peipers, in his exhaustive treatise on Platonic Ontology, distinguishes 
five special uses of the words :—(1) to denote existence; (2) to denote 
things i in general, ra xpaypara, whether self-existent or merely transient 
ytyvopeva ; (3) to denote Ideal essence, ô čari or Sv ovros ; (4) to denote 
objective truth and validity, as opposed to what is fictitious—esp. in 
advv. ovrws, ro ovr; (5) to denote what is a whole and absolute, as 
opposed to objects i in growth or decay. 

Of the frst of these senses we have an ex. in Philebus 23 C wavra 
rà viv OvTa èv TQ mavt. Ayh) SvarkaBwpe (cp. 11 c, 39 E of present exist- 
ence), and in the similar, though more particular, application to a 
familiar thing, in 48 E (cp. Polit. 292 a, Theaet. 144 C, D). 

The second use is found in 17 E, 20D (ra»yaBàv.. .rayrav. . .OGuépeuy 
TOY OvT OV), 236 26 E, 53 E (TÒ pèv čvexd rov ràv Gvrwy gor dei), 65 D. 

Thirdly, 6 ovTws ov IS used of the object of vows, which is said to lie êv 
rais Trepi TÒ dv óvres évvoiais, in „59 D; and of the Ideal objects of Dialectic, 
which treats mepi TÒ Ov Kai TÒ OVTWS kai TÒ KATÀ TAÙTÒV aei mEpvKOS, in 58 A 
—ra évra ací being opposed to the objects of physical | science in 59 A, 
and rà ovra used of Ideas as objects of rò dpovety, voeiv, &uvocioÜa« in 
624. . 

In the fourth sense, elvac and ov are found denoting the ¢rue and 
real, as opposed to the merely phenomenal, in 42 B, C oco peiLovs Tây 
ovo àv ékdtepat xai éharrovs $aívovra:, TOUTO awoTepoperos éxarépwy 
TO parvopevor add’ ovK „óv, OUTE avrÓ ópÜ ds $awóp.evoy épeis, ovd’ aŭ 
wore TÒ Émi TOUT pépos Tis THs wOovgs kai Avrys yeyvópevov ópÜOv Te xai 
arnbés TOABH TELS Aéyew. Similarly in 514 we have ydovat dSoxodvoar 
opposed to ovea (cp. Soph. 233 C ff., Theaet. 157 E ff. etc.). 

Lastly, we come to the peculiar use of obcía to denote a thing which 
is whole, complete, Jully-developed : this is found in 26 D (yéveow eis 
obaíav), 27 B (puxTyy kai yeyevgp.évqv ovaíav), 53 C (ovata oùx Ere... ydov7s), 
544, B, C. Outside of the PAilebus, this notion of Being as a mean 
between two extremes, a synthesis of two antitheses (here mépas and 
azreipov), only occurs in the 7imaeus (35 B, 37 A), according to Peipers' 
statement. 

The development of this notion of obeia is of high importance as 
marking the trend of Plato's thought. Roughly we may say that while 


1 Tim. 37 A: (ù ToU kócpov yuxn) éx rijs raíroU xal rìs Ümrépov picews Ex re 
obcías Tp ToUTwy cvykpaDeica popa» «rd. See Boeckh, ‘Ueber die Bildung der 
Weltseele ' (&7. Schr. 111. p. 134); Peipers, Ont. Plat. pp. 99 ff. Cp. Hirzel, p. 62 : 
*satis confirmatum est vocabulo otgla perfectum rei statum (non sempiternam 
essentiam) designari.” 
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in the earlier dialogues he is more at pains to separate yeyvópeva. from 
ovra. (i.e. 9vros óvra), in his later period his care is rather to synthesize 
the two. For fhe purposes of this combination and unification (pés) 
he enlarges the borders of the Real, and extends the sphere of ovaía 
until it comprehends i in one exhaustive whole all grades of being, ovrws 
óvra and yiyvõpeva alike. 

According to this aspect of Platonism, oveía would seem to be 
coextensive and almost identical with yvy (* Being is Thought and 
Thought is Being"): the two are but different aspects of the same 
ultimate reality ; for the World-Soul of the Timaeus is the All of Being, 
and the complexity of Soul (as both rational and conative) reflects the 
complexity of Being. This notion of Being, then, is no longer one of 
a pair of antitheses; it is not the contrary of an absolute non-being, 
but it is rather the synthesis of Being and Becoming, comprehending 
alike the absolute and the relative. 

Within this universality of scope, however, we may distinguish 
three separate spheres, containing (1) the Ideas, (2) the objects of 
mathematical science, and (3) the objects of sense-perception. The 
second of these is designated ra peragv, as intermediate between the 
Ideal realm and the phenomenal: that is, mathematical notions partake 
at once of the character of Ideas, in so far as they are aida, timeless 
and à priori, and of the character of sense-objects, in so far as they are 
spatial and ovpBAnra. But all three grades alike are endowed with this 
virtue in common, that they possess, in greater or less degree, ovoia: 
under the supreme category of Being they all become united. 
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» e , e , 
TéÀcov, ikavOv, aipeTOv. 


The Ethical argument emphasises the fact (in 20 Cff. and again in 
60 cff.) that the Good must possess the three qualities of rò réA«ov, to 
ixavov, and rò 7acw aiperóv—the combination of which three is only to 
be found in the Mixed Life and not in that of either unmixed s6ov or 
unmixed $póvgoeus. 

It will be well then to further illustrate the associations of these words!. 
First as to réAcov. If we turn to Zim. 30c we find it stated that the 
archetypal £oov of which the cosmos is the copy cannot be év pépovs 
elet Or arehés—arehet yap fouxds ovdev mor’ av ,yévotro kaAóv. ov G 
ért. TaAAa õa kaÜ' êv xai kara yém popta, ToUTQ mávrov óp.otóraTov avrov 
elvan TUOdpev...7@ ydp TOv voovpévwv kadriorw kai Kata ndvra TeÀéQ 
paora avrov ô Oeds dporcar BovAxÜcis, (oov èv óparóv, rávÜ. doa avrod 


1 For a summary account of réAeov and ixavdy in immediate connection with the 
argument of 66 A ff., see above ká B, ad fin. 
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kara pioi gvyyevn Cao évrós éxov éavrod, £wvéarga.. .iya oùv robe 
Kara mv povoguw ópotov ) TÔ m ayTeÀ et (oo, dua ravra oure dvo our 
aT eípovs éroinoey ó ouv Koopous, add’ els ó3e povoyevņs ovpavós yeyovus 
gore T€ kai ér éorac. Here we see that to be xaAóv the cosmos must 
be réA«ov, and to be réAcoy it must be all-inclusive of the things which 
belong to its own kind, as the concrete whole which is exactly equiva- 
lent to the sum of all its parts. 

So in 32 cff. each of the four elements is wholly used up in the con- 
struction of the cosmos—iva GAov à ore paota (oy TéAeoy è èk TeXéov 
TOV pepày €in...€v GAov OAwy d£ aTavrwy réAcov Kai ayypov Kal avoroy 
avTóv érexryvaro. Moreover the spherical form of the cosmos is due to 
its ‘ perfection ’"__xuxAorepés abró éropvevaaro, TÁVTWV TEeAEWTATOV Ópot- 
raTóv T€ aio avte oXnpdrov (33 B). And it needs no organs or external 
appendages, as being in all respects self- supporting and self- sufficient, 
its own subject and object—avra èv éavrá) Kat tp éavrov mác ov kai 
Ópóv èk Téxvns yéyovev ` jyrcaro yàp avró ô £w6ds avTapKes ôv aj.ewov 
éreo Oar p&AXov 7 i] Tpos eés dAXov......0ià mavra dy ravra evdaipova 
cv avrov éyevvyoato (34 B). Here we see that evdarpovia implies 
abrapkeu, just as in Phil. 20 E we read det ydp, etzrep grórepov avrov (sc. 
570ovijs kai dpovija ews) éc Ti TayaGor, py dev pydevos € ert m poo Seta Gat. 
Sedpevov 8 av $avj mÓTepov, OUK core TOV TOUT ÉTL TÒ óvros npiv åyaĝóv: 
and again in 60C, @ mapein TODT (sc. råyaĝóv) à dei röv (ouv 1a TéÀow 
wavTws kai mav, pndevos érépov more ére mpocdeiabat, TÒ Se 
ikavóv TeXewrarov ÉXev. 

Thus, then, with the notion of se/fsufficiency, or independence of 
external addition, we pass from rò TéAÀeov to rò ixavóv. For while rò 
TéAeov chiefly implies self-reference, as the perfection of a thing’s own 
nature or the attainment of its own inherent ez (réAos), rò ixavóv rather 
implies reference to an outside standard or end, indicating sufficiency 
for the accomplishment of a purpose; ie. the subject of íxavós is 
regarded rather in instrumental than in final aspect (cp. p. 177, above). 
By the union of the two characteristics, then, in the PAZebws, we get 
the Good (for man) determined as a state of being identical with that 
described in the Timaeus as the state of the cosmos, ‘the blessed God, 
—a state of znternal perfection, or equality between whole and parts, 
and also a state which as complete and self-sufficing cannot be added 
to (nor subtracted from) nor by any means bettered, being the absolutely 
good of its kind. 

The above citations from the Timaeus, besides forming another link 
to connect in historic relation the two dialogues, are important for their 
bearing on the philosophy of the Philebus. In them we see the cosmic 
and universal application of the notions réAeov and ixavóy, which denote 
the Absolute, the Unconditioned, the Self-determined—such as is 
Hegel's ‘good Infinite.’ And accordingly, in the P2ebus, these notions 
are meant not merely to be characteristics of the moral end of human 
life, or happiness, in the narrower sense, but also to be marks of the 
Universal Good. Whence they are conjoined with the third mark rò 
wGowv aiperov—the universal end of desire for all euyvxa. Tò ixavóv, as 
an epithet of raya6óv in this supreme sense of the notion, is also to be 
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found in Phaedo 101 D, where the ultimate Hypothesis for all true 
deduction (ie. the dvumdferov of Rep. vi. 511), which is råyaĝórv, is 
determined as what alone can fully claim the title of ixavóv. Hence 
this term must be regarded as a vox propria, in the Platonic vocabulary, 
for the ultimate (ethical) apyy. And so in the Phélebus its use helps to 
confirm what is shown by many other signs, that the law of human life 
is identical with and derived from that of the Divine Life, and that 
the Good, as eternally valid Idea, is the same in all its various manifes- 
tations. 

As affording further illustration of these doctrines of the Philebus, 
attention must be directed to a notable passage of the Zaws, where the 
Universality of the Good is taught. In Laws X. 903 B ff. we read: 
Telbwpev TOV veaviav Tots Aóyois WS TQ Tov TavTos emipeAoupevy ™ pos THY 
gwrnpiay Kal dperay TOU ddov TAVT éort gvvTeroypéva, àv Kat 
TO Hépos eis Ovvapuv € ékag rov TO mpocíjkov maaxel kai mouet. TOUTOLS è 
eiotv dpXovres mpooreraypevor ékag TOLS ert TÒ Oo LuKpOTaTov dei mans kai 
mpá£eos, eis Pepto pov TOV ex xarov TéÀos dT eLp'yag pévou' ov ev Kal TO 
cov, © oxerde, po prov eis TO Tüy Swreive BXérov aec, kac mep Tdvapkpov 
ov. cé 06 A€ANOHe mepi rovro abro ws yéverts éveka éxeivou yiyveTat 
Tao a, TWS N N TO ToU TavTos Bie imdpxovea eddacporv obo (a, ovx 
€veka coU yeyvopevy, ov dé é in ék eévov. Tas yàp larpos «ai Tas 
évrexvos Ónp.vovpyos mavros pèv évexa, Tavra épyaterau, TpÓs TO ow} 
cuvretvov BéArrov, Epos pay €veka óXov kai ovxX óXov p.épovs 
€éveka dmepyalerat, av de dyavaxreis dyvoay omy TÓ mep Tè apurrov 
TQ mari evpfaives Kal got Kara ójvapuv Tv THS Kovis yevéa eos. 
emel 06 ael jx) ,guvrerayypévy copa Tore Hv addy, tote 06 addy, 
petaBarre mavroias peraBodds Ôt éautyv Ñ 9 érépav yjvxyyv'. Here 
the particular is subordinated to the cosmical, which forms its Final 
Good. 

Aristotle, too, is close to Platonism when (in Z¢/ics 1. 5) he finds the 
common notion underlying the various kinds of the Good to be the 
final cause or end (ov xapw, ot évexa, réAos). Moreover these ends are 
distinguished by him into two grades—that of the secondary, instru- 
mental, and incomplete, and that of the primary, complete, and final. 
The latter are ends in and for themselves, not chosen for the sake of a 
further end. Such an ultimate and perfect end is, in Ethics, Happiness. 
And it is, therefore, self-sufficient and self-complete’. 


1 Cp. 20. 904 C perafgáXXeu èv rolvuv wav? doa péroxd core Wuxiis, Èv éavrois 
KEKT MEV TV ris peragoXgs alrlay. ib. 904 C barn yap à ay m0 vi T Kal óToíós Tis wr 
Thy xtv, Taryn oxeddv ékácarore kal rotoUros ylyverat Amas Tuv ws Td TOAD. 

1 Eth. Nic. A. 5. 1097* 18 sqq. rl obv éxdorns [sc. pá£ews kal réxvyns] Taya dy ; 
N oU xápıv Tà AOLWA wpdrrera; ro0ro 06 év larpug èv Uyleca, év orparnyKy óc 
vlen, èv olkobopak j 5’ olxla, év AAAY 5’ dAdo, év åráoy be mpadter kal mpoapéoe TÒ 
réXos* ToÜTOV yap Éveka TÀ Nowra mparrovot WayTes KTH. 

a25 ff. rel dn mrelw palverac Tà TÉN9, ToÚTwv dé alpovpe bd. twa t Erepa, olov 
Toürov atdovs (?) kal drws rà Spyava, Snrov ws ovK ÉcTw TávTa TéAeia" TO Ó 
dptorov réXerdy te palverai. wor’ el pév éorw ëv re vov rTéNcLov, Toor’ av eln TÒ 
Cnrovpevov, el 66 melo, TÒ reAeiórarov ToUTwy. reħcibrepov óé ,Aéyouev TÒ kað’ avro 
dewkrdv rou du’ črepov kal TÒ wndSéwore e AXXO aiperòv ræv <kal> kal’ adra kal 
dia, T000’ alperuv, kal àámAds 5h TéNevov 7d Kad’ avTd alperóv alel kal wyndérore 
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In the next chapter (1. 6) Aristotle further determines the Good, in 
morals as in crafts and arts, to lie in the work or action’. The work 
peculiar to the soul of man is rational activity, or a certain kind of life, 
and the good man’s work is good rational activity and conduct. Hence 
the human good is a virtuous activity of the soul of the most perfect 
kind’. 

A further determination of the ethical Good by Aristotle is to make 
it an object of honour (rijsov) rather than of praise (ératverov). Praise 
is confined to things relative, the quality of virtue, for instance’. But 
objects which are absolute, such as the gods, we rather magnify, worship, 
honour. Justice may be commended, but happiness is esteemed blessed. 
To commend God or the Good were ridiculous: and the Good is cause 
of all subordinate goods, and therefore, as a principle, perfect, divine, 
and honourable‘. 


Se ANo.  TotoüTov 3’ 7 evdamovla uddtor’ elvar Soxet....ryuny dé kal Ndovhy kal voüv 
kal waoay dperhy alpovpeda ev kal Oi aurd.. .alpoúneĝa 0€ kal ris evdacpovlas 
xáp«v, bd roúrwv VrodauBdvovres evdatuovncev. THY ò’ evdainovlay ovdels aipeîrat Tovu- 
Tw xápu, ovd’ Srws be? ANo. galveras õè kal ék rs avrapKelas Tò avro cupBalvew. 
TO yap réetov dyaddv adrapKes elvat oxe? KTA. 

1097 14. TO Ü aürapkes r(Óeuev & povoúpevov aiperov more? rov Biov 
kal unóeros ev ded: 

A. IO. 1099° 27 raw è Narav aya y Tà pé» b*ápxew avayKxatoy, rà de 
€ vvep'y à kal xpryausa véóukev ópyavik ds. 

1 Eth. Nic. A. 6. 1097^ 25 ff. orep yap ulAnry xal dyadparomory kal wavri 
rexvlry, kal Sdws wv Écrw Epyov Ti kal wpaits, év T Epyw doke rayaddv elvat kal rd €d, 
aru ddtecey dy kal dv Opium, elwep Errt Ti Epyov abTQ. 

2 jb. 1098" 12 ff. el obrws, dvOpwdwou 0€ rldenev Epyor fon TLva, TAUTHY 
06 yvuxtjs evépyecay kal wmpdtecs perà Adyou, srovdalov dé dvdpds cð raÜra kal Kadds, 
&xacrov dé cÙ xara Ti» olkelav dperhv dworehetrat. el 03) obrw, rd dv Od pwmrivoy 
áya00» Wuxis évépyyeca ylverat kar! åperhv, el dé wrelous ai dperal, xarà r7)» 
aplorny kal reXevorárgr. 

We may append here, as a summary, Teichmüller's comparative scheme of ‘ Die 
drei formalen Charaktere des Guten," erbe how ‘‘der Aristotelische Mond das 
Platonische Sonnenlicht sehr gut reflectirt "': 


I. TÒ TÉAeov Phileb. 20D — — Eth. Nic. A. 5. 1097* 25 
2. TOolkavóv » 20D,67= , » » 1097 7 
3. TO TéAos (ov wávr' éplerat) — ,, » = n» s» A. L 1094* 2 


Recapitulation 22B = 5, p A. §. 1097” 20. 

8 Eth. Nic. A. 12. 1101" 12 palveras 0j way TÒ €wacvetov rp wor Te elvai kal 
mpós Tl mws Exew ewaweicOa...rov dyadov kal Thv dperip erawoipev 5a Tas wpdtes Kai 
Tà Epya kTÀ. 

4 25. 11015 22 ÓjXor ort TOv áplarwr oùk Eorw Emawos &d\A\a peitóv T. kal BENTON... 
Tous Te yap Üco)s uakapifouev kal eddacpovifouer...duolws 6€ kal TOv ayabdv’ ovddels yàp 
Thy evdatpovlay rawe xabdwep TÒ dixacov, GAN’ ws eiórepóv rt kal BéNrtor paxaplget... 

tb, 1102* t quty dé SHdov ék rGv elpnuévww Bre éaTiy 7 evdatnovla TOY ripley 
kal rerelwy.  Éowev © odrws Éxew kal da ro elvat apxńh' ravrns yap xdpev ra 
hora wdvra wdvres TpárTouev, Thy dpxhv 06 kal rò alriov TOv ayab y» rlpióv 
Te kal Octor rlOcper. 

Cp. Phil. 59 D ovkoÜv voüs dori xal ppóvnois å y’ dv Tus Teho Ere uddora dvduara ; 
and 16. 64 C, cited above. 
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11 B. dyaGdv...rd xalpev. I retract the statement in my note that dya6ov here 
cannot stand for rayadév. In view of such texts as 13 E, 19 C and 60 A—urged upon 
me by Dr H. Jackson—it seems safer to agree with Stallbaum; and the emphatic 
position of dyafov may serve to compensate in some degree for the absence of the 
article. 

13 B. elr dvéEer@ar. To avoid the tautology with evyxwphoecðaı which offended 
Badham, Jackson suggests writing er dvéteo@a:—an attractive conjecture. 

I5 A. T] WOAH orrovb «rd. Jackson proposes 7) v. owovdn « 7 — pera dtalp. à. y.: 
“These units are matters of either profound interest or, when division begins, con- 
troversy.” But we may question whether perd could be used in this hypothetical 
way ; and also whether a contrast is intended between two stages of debate, before and 
after dtalpeocs. 

Another conjecture is Prof. J. B. Bury's wou 5j for crovdy. 


I5 A, B. TpéToy ply € twas krÀ. As against Badham’s view, Jackson argues 
thus: ‘‘(1) it is improbable that uý has dropped out: (2) the facts that the phrase môs 
ab raóras krA. in the sentence which begins with eira is incomplete without the word 
Oeréov, derived from the sentence which begins with perà ôè roôr, and that the phrase 
év rois yeyvouévos ab KTA., in the sentence which begins with uera 5¢ roôr , is incomplete 
without the words môs ra/ras krÀ. derived from the sentence which begins with era, 
seem to show that the two sentences are indissolubly connected. And I think that 
the text as it stands gives an appropriate—indeed the appropriate—sense. Socrates 
asks (1) are there these monads? (2) how are we to suppose these monads—if they are 
each of them eternally, immutably, one, neither coming into being, not ceasing to be 
—severally to retain this their unity, and yet, either by division or by multiplication, 
to be distributed amongst a plurality of particulars? That is to say, the participial 
clause, play éxdorny krÀ., describes the monads as essentially units, and the words 
pws elvat «rd. bring this their characteristic into contrast with the pluralization which 
somehow or other they must needs undergo in particular things." 

On the other hand Mr G. E. Moore urges that ** uerà 5¢ roro would be inexplic- 
able unless three questions were intended," and that “the position of duws, as the text 
stands, renders the fusion of the two clauses impossible: elvat év would surely be 
necessary.” Mr Moore's interpretation of the second clause (efra...ulav radrny) has, 
I believe, the merit of novelty. He would render: **How (we are to suppose) that 
these monads, ‘hough each one and always the same..., are yet most surely all of them 
one (atrd ráya8ó»)"—explaining that ‘‘this clause would raise the question of the 
connection of ideas with one another, not only the question of the connection 
of ideas with particulars, which is all that seems commonly supposed to be raised 
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in the dialogue (cp. Soph. 253 D, Phaedo 104 D, 105 E)." As to the grammar, he 
holds that ravrny is ‘assimilated’ in number to lav, referring back to raras, and that - 
the word is added **to emphasize the paradoxical nature of the hypothesis that £Aese 
distinct immutables should yet all be but one immutable, and therefore instead of 
these, might, as the course of the sentence has suggested, be called ¢hzs.” 

A recent suggestion of Zeller's is that ‘‘statt ula» ‘uév’ und statt des Kolon nach 
ravrny ein Komma gesetzt werden könnte”; or else that the words elva: BeB....uera àé 
ToUr should be struck out as a gloss. And Prof. J. B. Bury has proposed to me that 


a 
the original might have been BeSatérara uev ratrny, perà è rotr’ KTA., for BeB. epa@rov 
pè T. 


17 A. Kal ToAAd. Jackson would retain these words on the ground that ** the words 
péxperep ay TÒ kar’ apxas &v...poaépew kr. seem plainly to imply that the eristics 
recognize ëv, mo\Ad, and drepa, though in their passage from £v to woAAd and from 
wo\\d to dwepa they ignore intermediate steps." But as this is inconsistent with pera 
0d rò Év drepa eb0/s, he would here emend to u. de 7d čv å. eù., supporting the plural 
by 16 E (róre ô’ hôn rò &v Exagrov) where ‘each of the mord is regarded as a £y." 

Mr G. E. Moore contends that “ëv and woAXa both alike signify ideas," and that 
“the method here objected to is merely the too hasty satisfaction with the adoption of 
one idea connecting any group of particulars (arepa), without troubling to shew the 
connection of these &s (ræv êv ékelvw»), which are identical with woA\a, with one 
another. xal moXAd would thus signify ‘that is, unities'." He would explain pera 
dé rò & as referring both to & and to woAdd: and so he considers any change in the 
text unnecessary. 


17 B. oi8iy érépm. Jackson proposes ovd’ én? érépo, ‘by neither singly.’ 
17 D. ivóyra máðy «7 — yc yvópeva. conj. Madvig. 
23 B. tored8’ tows. Jackson would emend to the fut., ora 8’ tows. 


25 D, E. Mr G. E. Moore would here also retain the traditional text. He writes: 
“Dr Jackson, in supporting av for o? cuviyayouev, does not seem to have noticed that, 
whereas of &retpa there has been a double cuvaywyn (24 E—25 A, and 25 C), of repa- 
roe.d7 there has been only one (25 A—B). I imagine, therefore, that the où refers to 
the lack of this second evraywy?, which is at once supplied in 25 D—E, r7» roi tcov 
KT. This interpretation renders it unnecessary to transpose aAX' lows...yevnoerat or 
to alter evra-youévev to cupmoyouévwy. I think there need be no difficulty as to the 
reference of mola» kal mws Néyers; to T)» Tob meparoeióo0s instead of to kdkelvg, which, 
had the text never been doubted, would have been considered sufficiently plain from 
the sense. And as to puyvds raüra (25 E), I take radra as referring only to rod tcov 
kal durdaclov, not to Tò drepov and Tò Teparocióés, and would supply with wyvús, eis 
Tl» Tov dTelpov púsw, referring back to 25 D, cupplyvu O€ ye els adrnv...rhv ad ToO 
Téparos yévvay. As to the meaning of the two guvaywyal, I can only suggest that the 
first is of ideas, the second of particulars, which seems borne out by the expression 
Thv Tov wéparos yévvay as contrasted with eis rà mépas dwodoyefduevor (25 B)." 


26 D. èk Tev...dmepyacpévev pérpwv. In my conj. areipyacuévny I find that I 
am anticipated by Jackson: he argues that (1) the order of the words is against drep- 
yaspévwv in this position, judged by Plato's later style: (2) the word itself is here 
superfluous: (3) ‘‘arewpyacuévny, in agreement with yéveow, would conveniently 
connect that word with ék rGv m. T. v. m.” : (4) Proclus in Tim. 84 A, rl» SAnv ámeiplay 
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perà TOv ToÜ wéparos uérpww yéveow dweipyacuévny, "suggests that the text which 
. Proclus used did not join the participle to wérpwy.” 


27 D. pucróy éxetvo. Jackson suggests that the puxrds éxetvos of the Mss. “ repre- 
sents a marginal 6 puxrds éxeivos, which was a gloss upon v»um$ópos below." I am 
inclined to accept this view. 


29 C. Tpéjera....kal dpxerar. For äpxeraı Jackson proposes adgera, which 
should certainly be adopted: see the parallels he adduces from Phaedr. 246 E, Rep. 
509 B, Tim. 41 D, 44 B. 

30 A. Td Térrapa éxetva xrÀ. Jackson suggests that all the words here from 
rà rérrapa to roÜro, excepting only rà rijs alrlas yévos év ması réraprov évóv, should 
be rejected as “a marginal note explaining that réraprov refers not to the quaternion 
of the context (fire, air, earth, water), but to the quaternion of 38 c." 


32 D. StamopevO@qvar. Mr Solomon has proposed dawopnOjva. 
40 D. évikelvow. My conj. ér’ éxelvors has been made independently by Jackson. 


51 E. GAN, ed xaravoeis xr. Mr G. E. Moore would retain Aeyouérwv as mean- 
ing ‘generally recognized.’ *'Its purport would thus be to distinguish the ‘true’ 
pleasures just enumerated from ras rept rà ua8/juara, which latter, it is to be noted, 
are not mentioned in the general summary given in 51 B. Plato says with regard to 
these, not only, what he says of the other true pleasures (51 C), that he means them in 
a different sense from oi wodXoi, but that they actually belong to very few (52 B). This 
statement would point the antithesis to Aeyouéroy." 

I regard this as a satisfactory defence of the traditional text, which precludes the 
need of emendation. 


INDEX I. 


- À. awepla, 18, 44 

dyhpwr wdos, xxxv drepov, Tó, xl f., 22, 37, 39, 178 fi., 
dyvoa, 79 189 ff. | 
del, with participle, 15, 16 àmepeis, 163 
dlüvos Pvors, Ixiii n., 154, 172, 210 arnxpiBwpéva, 140 
aipeir, euincere, 72 am7AAakro hro elvat, 162 
ala@nors, xv, 66 amcévat, 60 
aloxpés, 112 awd rpóvov, 67 
alría, 9, xliv ff., lxiv f., 57 - d3óóocts, 61 
alria@oOa, 156 arokvaigat, 45 
alrıov, 7d, liv ff., 155 ásoXureiy Seda, 136 
ákoAacralrvew, 6 dxoréuew, 157 
axparéoraros, 121 avoreNovuérov, 126 
akplBeua, xxix ff., 199 dvrea0at, 12 
&xwv, 34 dpa un; 48 
dAaforleraros, 157 apOunrexy, N, xxx ff., 131, 132, 198 
adAjGea, lvii f., 77, 110, 154, 158, 160, appovia, 60 

201 ff. dc$áAeua, 149 
GAN ov», 158 aùr Tnpós, 145 
ddoyla, 127 aùrós, 5, 6 
ápaprárew, 78 dpociodmat, 5 
dperpxorepos, 158 adpwva, Tá, 24 
dpi Byrd, 34 
ay, omitted, 121 B. 
dvayxaiat ndoval, 149 BovAnpua, 89 
avdyxn, 23 
dvalvouat, 135 T. 
avapeîshat, 138 yáp, resumptive, 22 
avadnrréov, 66 | «yàp odv, 48 
dr&urgous, xv, 68 yapyaMfew, 104 
avewiAnxTOoS, 93 ve, after oùôév, 79 
avéxecOat, with genit. of partic., 8 y dpa, 101 
vora, 79, 109 yeXotop, 76, xviii 
aytiorpogpos, 86, 118, 133 ye^otos, 37 
dweexagew, 140, 145 yeved, 160 


AO ÀN 


y 


INDEX 4. 


yéveaus, xx, 45 ; Yy. els ovolay, 46 
yévva, 42 

yévos, 45 

yevovorns, 57 

yever Oa, 15 

yonrevpa, 96 

yedupara, rà v Aedgois, 109 
YPauparixy, N, 24 

YPAUHATIKÓS, 20 


A. 


óciv, with double constr., 36 

dewés, ironical sense of, 52 

delet (avrà ô., etc.), 29 

devrepos *AoÜs, 139 

0éxea0a4 Adyor, 2 

Onuevew, 12 

Snucoupyds, ó, xxxii 

dnwovdev, 149 

Ófj Tis, 116 

dud c. acc., doubtful use of, 54 

bt éxévrwv, 136 

dcaBnrys, 130 

diadotd few, 79 

did Beors, liii, lvii, lviii, 3, 108 

dtalpeots, xxxviii, 13 

diaxoopety, 18, 52 

StaNeEKTiKH, Ù, XXXi, 135 

0avoeta a4, 146 

diaornua, xxxvi, 21 

0a epórrws, c. gen., TIO 

Óuaxety, 103 

QvuoNoynoao0at, 12 

dls kal rpls TÒ Kaddv, 141 

0ó£a, xvi, xxxi 

Qo£djew, 76 

dotocodla, xviii, 111 

dpay, repeating previous verb, 22, 26, 27, 
146 

õúvaus, xxxi, liii, lv, lxii, 41, 51, 57, 135 

dwacbal ri, 38 

ducxepalyw, 161 

öve Xépacs ua, 96 

ôvoxépea, 96 

duoxepns, 97 


elkáfew, 129 
eiNukpués, TÓ, 203 
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els avOus, 66 

els 0ó£a», 105, 133 

eis raùróv, 61 

éuperpwrepos, 158 

euwodlopara, 152 

Eumpoobev, c. gen., 25 

Èv, 20, 53, 62, 73, 91, 163: in compos., 
85 

év rovrots, temporal, 108 : év @, of material 
cause, lvi 

ëv, rd, (xxxiv ff.), 18, 22 

évavríos, 6, 10 

Évexa, displaced, 124 

évrav0ot (-00), 12 

é£ wy (ylyverat), of material cause, xl ff., 
lvi n., 140 

é£fjs, 9t 

&&s, liii, 3 

éri, c. acc., 85 
» C. dat., 25 

éxOupla (xv ff.), 70 

TIKAN, 109 

éwvopxety, 158 

TiO XWV, 157 

émtruxws, 80 

épacrys, xlv, 16, 35 

peo xneîv, 123 

Epwres Aóywv, 163 

Érepos, 7 

evdauovla, liii 

éxew, ‘apprehend,’ 58 

éxduevos, 17 

éxdvrws éavróv, 154 

Éws, constr. of, 128 


Z. 
f'?^os, defined, xviii ff. 
for&v ‘desire,’ 102 
fwypádos, (xvi), 82 


H. 
7, SC. ANNOY, 150 
npéua, TÓ, 39 
npjoGa:, 159, 171 ff. 


o. 


0epuórepov (kal yvxpórepov), Tó, xl, 188, 
189 ff. 
0cív 06cts, 17, 28 
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Onpetaa, 156 
8vpwpós, 148 


I. 


lééa, lviii, 143, 153, 162 
ikavór, 76, xiii, liv, 27, 161, 177, 212 
ioxvpós, 112 


K. 


ka8ámep, displaced, 144 
ka8apal 760vaí, (xix), 160, 202 
xadapév, Tó, xxxi, 122, 201 ff. 
xadopay, 80 

Kal...*ye, LIO 

kal woavTus, 146 

kalpuos, 176 

kaAór, Tó, (xxix ff.), 176, 200 
kay el, 137 

KAYO, XXX, 117, 130, 147 
kará, c. db. accus., 157 
Kara rpómwov, 66 

Karavocty, 23 

kardcTacis, QI 

xepddaov, TÓ, 109 

Kepady arodoiva, 160 
Kw], 147 

kowós Bios, ô, xiii, liv, 34 
Kopwol, 122 

kóo pos, ò, xliii ff. 

kóc os dowpuaros, lviii, 154 
Kparety, C. accus., 4 

kplais (? or x«p&cis), 121, 128 
KUKNOS, 147 


A. 
Neydueva (elva), * concepts,’ lxxii, 15, 47 
AHO, xv, 67, 205 
Aoyuruós, xix 
hoytorek?, 7, xxxi, 132 
héyor Éxew, 146 
dots, 60 


M. 
Há, 73 
paddov (re kal qrrov), ró, xl ff., 39, 167, 
193 
pavOavew, c. gen., 19 
pavcxal ndoval, 152 
Havreia, 153, 159, 163 
pávris, 96 


INDEX I. 


peuv700at, c. acc., 65 

„év, without foll. é, 70 

Mev 04, 129 

bev ob», 69, 87, 117 

MEVTOL, 129 

ésas Toiety vuxras, 115 

ecT), constr. of, 129 

peraBaddew, 116 

peraMaBeiv, 18, 32 

bérpvov, TÓ, xl, 40, 175 

péTpus, 62 

peTprorns, xxi, lix, 156 

pérpov, xxx, xxxiii, xlvii, 21, 46, 130, 156, 
175; 195 ft. 

#4, with fut. indic., after ‘fear,’ 7 

» interrog., with rds, 25 

pon bre ÖN ye, 143 

aì où, with dv and optat. in interrog., 6 

pé» yav, roo 

KijKos, 75 

pakT3) ovola, xl 

paKTÓv, Tó, xl ff., lxiv 

pAkTÓs Blos, 6, lv, 34 

IUNES, 148 

pvápn, xv, 68 

potpa, lvi, 29, 125 

poîra piddcopos, (xxi), 163 

Hovotky, 1), xxix ff., xxxvi, 148 

poveuós, 20 


Mptos, 7 
pay wh, 31 

Ni 
véos, xiii, 9, 16 
vixnrjpea, liv, 34 

O. 


olknois (Tåyaĝo0), lvii, 155 
olvoxóos, 144 

Nic) (Nye), 134 

Sdws, 55 

dpwvupos, 133 

duws, displaced, 5 

öv, Tó, double sense of, 85 
bvap, 28, 75 

ovTws (duXocooeiv), 154 
ópyj, 107 

Spos, xxxvi, 21 


orth (?), 135 
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où’ dpa ovdé, 139 wpos Tt (kad), 117 
ovd’ ab, 35 wpocayurytov, 130 
oùðèv érépp, 20 wpocdéxnua, 62 

ovdéy TL, 9 wpocemety, 81 

ov p), with pres. subj., 110 wpocdovéorepov, 155 
ovola, xiv, xx, xl, xlv, xlix, li, Ixxii, 210 P 
ovros, 147 pvOnós, 21 
óxXos, 148 

öyıs, in objective sense, 52, 9o z. 


ca0pà» Éxew, 127 


I cadés, Tó, xxxi 

wad0nua, 81 geuvúvew, 50, 51 
T áÓos, lvi, 15, 21, 62, 108 ckemTéor, constr. of, 50 
madid, 27 eTáÜun, 130 
was, 74 oré\XNecOat, 115 
wavTy, 159 OTOXATHOS, XXX, 129 
wayu, 87 oTparyyiKh, N, XXX 
Fapameceiv, II ovyyerys, 2 
wapapépecOar, 81, 142 avyylyverba (évdela), 99 
meva, metaphor., 119 oupperpla, (lix), 156 
wéurev, 159 ovpperpov, TO, 176 
wepaivew, 2, 5, 29 . ovpperpos pvots, 156 
wépas, Tó, xl ff., 18, 27, 38, 46, 167 ff., súuġvros, xli, 18 

193 ff. clppuva, 2 
wépas Exov, xl, 38, 44, 167 ff. ouvracts, 102 
meparoecdés, 76, xl, 167 ff. cuvrerapevws, 138 
wepl, 171 avoTacts, 53 
mép, position of, 111 suxvd, 139 
mepl abTÓ krýoacĝat, 29 opaipa bela, 146 
mepud-yew, 25 ogpddpa, Tó, xviii, 39, 167, 193 ff. 
mepuBónros, 100 ccTíjp, TÒ Tplrov TQ, 161 
T], 171 
wixpoy uu (?), 102 T. 
mlorewus xápw, c. infin., 115 tabrév, adverb, 78 
wrevpwr, 60 re, displaced, 105 
wodev, 17 TéAcorp, Tó, liv ff., 177, 211 ff. 
voir, xvi, xliv, 77 Tépas, 12 
®woddogTds, 97 revéerOat, c. gen., 115 
woody, 76, (xxxvi), xl, 40 Tevrájew, 132 
wore, position of, 102 Téxv, xxix ff., 153 
wbrepov, alterutrum, 30, 142 Tí pw; 96 
v poBeBNnkévas (? -BeBnxévac), 133 Tí0ca 004, with gen. of class., 143 
mpo*yl^yvea at, 98 thos, xxxii, lviii, 214 
mpooépea0a« (els TÒ uéaov), 132 res, with 6 pév...d 06, 8 
wpós, c. gen., 105 roivuy, transitional, 62 

», C. dat., 33 TONG, Q 
mpós dd\nOevavy, 120 TÓpros, 117, 130 

,, ETOS, 24 rovvayrlov, 87 


» Abyor, 66, 92 rpa'y«al Gewphoets, (xviii), 108 
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Tplyas, 103 gvors, xii, xxviii n., xl, li, liv, lvi, lxii, 6, 
TÚTO TWE, 143 6o, 138, 141 
réros, 62 puré, 33 
róX3 dyaby, 134 $wrferra, rd, xxxvii, 24 
T. X. 
Ops, xviii xeworexr(a, xxix 
úyhs, 96 xeuorexrucij, Ù, 128 
Undpxew (? iweptxew), 137 xpupa. Neuxdv, (xx), 122 
bwexoryvat, 92 
Uwexxwpnois, 40 Y. 
bó, c. dat., 136 : 
E s, 148 yevdhs dda, (xvi), 8o 
UwrodoyiferOar, 51 yvxt l, 57 
vrooriwat, 25 å 
$. e, omitted with voc., 1, 30 
$06vos, (xviii), 108 wpa, with infin., 149 
prdoveccety, 11 ws, displaced, 24 
$Xos, sense of, 113 » in citation, 97 


INDEX II. 


A. Asyndeton, 146 

Atomists, 94, 97 

Attraction, of gender, 49 
" of relative, 54 


Accusative absolute, 8, 54 

Aesthetics, Plato's theory of, xxiii ff. 

Anacoluthon, 2 1, 23, 62, 72, 97, 111, 113, 
132, 137 B. 

Anaxagoras, 18, 51, 52, 186 ff. 


Anaximander, 178 ff. Badham, Ixxxvi, 1, 2, 4, 5, ef passim 


Anaximenes, 181 Baiter, 76, 110, 124, 128 
Antisthenes, 94, 96, 126 Baumgarten-Crusius, 7, 10, 12 
Apelt, xxviii, 13, 33, 38, 46, 80, 81, 82, Baumker, 185 n., 192 n. 

87, 89, 90, 97, 106, TIT, 120, 128, 152, Beck, 109 


156, 206, 209 Bekker, ]xxxii 
Aristippus, 24, 122, 126, 163, 200 Benn, xxviii n., lxii n. 
Aristotle, his criticism of Plato, li, Ixii ff, — Bernhardy, ro, 28 
Arnim, von, lxxx, 96 Bosanquet, xxiii ff. 
Art, proper and popular, xxix ff., 129 Brachylogy, 161 (see also ‘ellipse °). 
Article, omitted, 1, 30, 98, 100, 118, 131 Brandis, lxiv, 170 
» used decxrixws, 1 Buttmann, 104, 106, 157 
» used weptdpacrixws, 100 
» With adject. phrase, 136: with C. 
detv, 12: with personal pron., 11, 28, | Campbell, lxxi n., 96, 122 
139 Chiasmus, 150, 156 
Ast, 18, 23, 52, 170, et passim Chilon, 100 


INDEX Il. 


Cobet, Ixxxv, 11 

Comedy, xviii 

Conflation, 136 

Cornarius, 10, 77, 79, 109, 123, 137, 155 
Cousin, 60 

Critias, 52 

Cynics, 95 

Cyrenaics, x 


D. 


Dative, of means with subst., ror 
Dawes' Canon, 15 

Democritus, 96 

Dionysus, invocation of, 144 
Dittenberger, lxxix 

Divination, 153 


E. 

Egyptian invention of alphabet, 23 

Ellipse, 2, 4, 7, 12, 14, 16, 33, 34, 53, 56, 
7 5 72, 75, 78, 88, 95, 96, 99, 101, 106, 
108, 109, 112, 121, 125, 129, 131, 132, 
133, 145, 151, 160 

Elmsley, 12 

Empedocleanism, 38 

Epexegesis, 36, 70 

Euphemism, 65, 104 

Eusebius, 159 


F. 


Ficinus, 105, 122, 142, 149, 155, 159, 162 
Fischer, 10, 107, 145, 146, 152 


G. 

Genitive, absol. with ws, 17 

j partitive, 71 
Gloel, 36, 46, 62, 64, 68, 106 
Gomperz, lxx, lxxxi n. 
Gorgias, 52, 75, 136 
Grote, 82, 95, 172, 206 
Grovius, 7, 10, 69 


H. 
Heindorf, 37, 67, 69, 89, 99, 118, 122, 
130, 141, 146, 147, 149, 162 
Heracliteanism, xvii, 92, 122, 134 
Hermann, lxxviii, 13 
Heusde, van, 69, 73, 103, 117, 119, 138, 
141, 149, 151, 152, 154) 155, 159 
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Hippias, xxviii n., 163 

Hirschig, 124 

Hirzel, Ixxx, 19, 63, 94, 120, 129, 135, 
142, 161, 170, 173, 175 ff., 205, 209 

Homer quoted, 107 

Horn, Ixiv, 206 ff. 

Horton, 95 

Huit, Ixxvii n., 206 


I. 
Indicative, in protasis with opt. in apod., 
30 
Infinitive, without àv in apod., 142 
Interrogative pronoun conjoined with 
relative, 20 


J. 

Jackson, xxvii, xxxiv, xxxviii, Ix, lxv ff., 
lxxx, 8, 9, 17, 43) 44, 109, IIO, III, 
117, 118, 120, 152, 160, 166, 169 

Jordan, Ixxxv 

Jowett, 7, 18, 21, 33, 41, 45, 140, 162, 
172, 206 


K. 
Kant, xxiv 
Klitsch, 19, 31, 33. 43) 44: 49; 53, 58, 59, 
60, 61, 107, 117, 124 
Krahenbiihl, 122 


| L. 

Lehrs, 23, 31, 136 

Liebhold, 11, 23, 70, 90, 98, 106, 115, 
145, 156, 158 

Locke, 83 

Lotze, Ixxiv 

Lutoslawski, lxxx 


M. 


Madvig, 11, 23, 90, 98, 106 

Maguire, lxiv n., 14, 52, 83, 123, 124, 
I7I 

Megarics, x, 96 

Melissus, 184 ff. 

Metaphor, 9, 10, 15, 35, 51, 53» 64, 68, 
72, 74, 92, 115, 152, 156, 157 

Michelis, xv, lvi, lxi, lxiv n. 

Munk, lxxviii 


Je 
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N. 
Natorp, 96 
Neoplatonic comment, 144 
Neuter adj. with fem. subst., 6, 50, 63, 
114, 132, 138, 141 


O. 
Optative, potential with d», 17 
» with d» in apod. after subj. 
with d», 129 
Orelli, 77, 114 
Orphic verse, 160 
Oxymoron, 74 


Ps 


Paley, Ixxxvii, 2, 4, 7, et passim 
Parablepsis, 6, 87, 91, 93, 100, 125 
Parmenides, 180 ff. 
Paronomasia, 26, 36, 39, 55, 66, 74, 119, 
136, 154, 156 
Participle, causal use of, 32 
- with ay, 56 
Peipers, lxiii, Ixxix, 210 
Personification, 5, 11, 44, 135 
Plural, after ef ris, 99 
» after bray Tis, 103 
Poste, ix n., xi, 13, 18, et passim 
Protagoras, 122, 134 
Proverb, ro, 14, 16, 26, 27, 28, 52 
Pythagoreanism, 18, 55, 117, 172, 179 ff., 
183 
Pythagorising Platonists, 95 


R. 
Relativity, 123 
Rettig, lxiv 
Ritter, Ixxix, 171 
Ruskin, xxiv 

S. 


Sauppe, 124 
Schaarschmidt, lxiv, Ixxii 
Schanz, Ixxix, Ixxxiii ff. 


Schleiermacher, ix, Ixxviii, 1, 10, 18, 209, 
et passim 

Scbneider, li, Ixvii, 13, 61, 130, 205 

Schütz, 13; 18, 28, 44, 46, 49, 69, 103, 
112, 116, 118, 119, 130, 147 

Siebeck, Ixxix, lxxxi n. 

Socrates, 55 

Stallbaum, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 170, ef passim 

Steger, 170 

Steinbrüchel, 127 

Steinhart, lxiv, 209 

Strümpell, 171 

Subjunctive, deliberative, 14 

Susemihl, lxiv, lxxviii, 171, 173 n., 208 

Sydenham, 33, 67, 68, 156 


bod 


T. 


Tannery, 178 ff., 205 

Tautology, 4, 27, 52,63, 64, 95, 116, 151 
Taylor, 123, 140, 162 

Teichmüller, lxiv, lxxxi n., 172 n. 
Theuth, 23, 24 

Thompson, 8, 135, 172 

Tocco, lxviii 

Trendelenburg, 122, 160, 170, 205, 209 


V. 
Vahlen, 166 
Vocabulary, special of the Philebus, 1xxxin. 


W. 
Winckelmann, 10, 31, 56, 99, 104, 106, 
III, 118, 125, 145, 149, 150 
Wohlrab, Ixxxvi 
Wyttenbach, 127 
yi” 
X. 
Xenophanes, 178 


Z. 
Zeller, lxiv ff., Ixxvii, Ixxix, 171, 208 
Zeno, 181 ff. 
Zeugma, 26 
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